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; Juſt Idea 


Vir: 1 can give 4-more Exact, . 

mx Milton, and of Patadiſe Loft 
than the Publick has yet had of Either, Iam 
Afur'd it will be Acceptable to all Honeſt and 
Ingenuous Minds of What Party Soever. 
This is All I Intend; not a Panegyrick, not 
to give my Own Senſe of What a Man ſhould 


be, but what This Man Really was. Not to 


Plead for the Poet, or the Poem, but for Truth, 


by giving Light into What bath Hitherto 


lain in Obſcurity, and by Diſpelling Miſtakes 
which have Injur'd the Memory of a Deſer- 
ving Man, Debas'd a Work Worthy of the 
Higheſt Eſtimation, and Robb'd the World 
of the Pleaſure and Advant e it Might have 
Receiy'd, and I preſume 0 Bo ope Will Here- 
after Receive. This is My Aim in the Pre- 


ſent Undertaking. Whoever Reads without 


being the Better for My Labour in Some De- 


gree, tis Their Own Fault; though that 


they are not More Benefitted may be Mine; 
not from any Defect in my Will, but Capa- 5 
city. Concerning Milton, I will Firſt of All, 
as well as I am Able, Show you his Perſon ; 
4 2 Then 
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Acquainted with the Principal Occurrences of 


Then his Mind; Afterwards You ſhall be 


his Life; his Proviſion for Maintenance; and 


Laſtly, I will Conſider the General Character 
of his Life, as to Happineſs, by Comparing 
in very few Words His Sufferings and Enjoy- 


ments. 8 | 1 

He was rather a Middle Siz'd than a Little 
Man, and Well Proportion'd; Latterly he 
was— No; Not Short and Thick, but he 
would have been So, had he been Somthing 
Shorter and Thicker than he Was. His 


Dieportment was Manly and Reſolute, but 
with a Gentlemanly Affability. in his Habit 


Plain, Clean, and Neat. his Voice was 
Muſically Agreeable.. When Young he was 
Eſteem'd Handſom, Chiefly I believe be- 
cauſe he had a Fine Skin, and a Freſh Com- 


Flat, Long, and Waving, a little Curl'd. 
the Print Prefix d ſhows. the Face of him 
who Wrote Paradiſe Loft, the Face We 
Chiefly defire to: be Acquainted with, tis 


done from a Picture which J have reaſon to 


believe he Sate for not long before his Death, 
J have therefore given a little more Vigour 
to the Print, and but a Little. the Com- 


E muſt be Imagin'd as of One who had 


n Fair and Freſh Colour'd. Joland ſays 
he was Ruddy to the Laſt, My Picture and 
other Information does not tell us That, but, 


TP! z A that 


plexion. his Hair was a Light Brown, 
which he wore Parted atop, and Somwhat 
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that he might vi been 80 not long before. 
the Colour” of his Eyes inclin d to Blue, not 


Deep; and though Sightleſs, they were as he 


fays Himſelf, Clear t Outward Vieu of 
Blemiſh or of Spot ; he was Told So, and tis 
Certain the 'Gutta Serena (which: was His 
Caſe) does not appear to Common Eyes, and 
at a. little Diſtance ; but Blindneſs, even of 
That Kind is Viſible; in the Colour, Motion, 
and Look of the Eye which has the fad = | 
happineſs of being Extinguiſh'd by it. tis 
Wonderfully Expreſt in the Picture fem 
W hence this Print was made, as well as the 
Sett of the Mouth, and the: reſt of the Air. 
1 have Imitated it as well as I could ina 
Way of Working which I Never Practic d 
but ona Few Plates, and Thoſe in my Youth, 
except an Attempt on One or Two near 20 
| Years ago. the Laurel is not in the Picture, 
the two Lines under it are my Reaſon for 
: pattng it There, not what Otherwiſe would 
have been Imagin'd. All the World has 
given it him long fince. | 
One that had Often ſeen him, told me he 
usd to come to a Houſe where He Liv'd, 
and he has alſo Met him in the Street, Led | 
by Millington, the fame who was ſo Famous 
an Auctioneer of Books about the time of the 
Revolution, and Since. This Man was then 
2 Seller of Old Books in Little Britain, and 
Milton lodg'd at his houſe. This was 3 or 4. 
Tears before he Dy'd. he then wore no 
4 3 5 Sword 


Sword that My Informer remembers, though 
Probably he did, at leaſt tw¾as his Cuſtom 
not long before to wear one with a Small 
Silver-Hilt, and in Cold Weather a Grey 


Camblet Coat. his Band was Uſually not of 


the Sort as That in the Print T have given, 
That is, as my Original is, but like What 
are in the Common Prints of him, the Band 
uſually wore at That time; to have a more 
Exact Idea of his Figure, let it be remembred 
that the Faſhion of the Coat Then was not 
Much Unlike what the Quakers Wear Now. 

J have heard many Years Since that he 
ve d to Sit in a Grey Coarſe Cloath Coat at 
the Door of his Houſe, near Bun- bill Fields 
Without Moor- gate, in Warm Sunny Wea- 
ther to Enjoy the Freſh Air, and So, as well 
as in his Room, receiv'd the Viſits of People 
of Diſtinguiſh'd: Parts, as well as Quality. 
and very Lately I had the Good Fortune to 
have Another Picture of him from an An- 
*clent Clergy-man in Dorſetfhire, Dr. Wright ; 

He found him in a Small Houſe, he thinks 
but One Room on a Floor; in That, up One 
pair of Stairs, which was hung with a Ruſty 

Green, he found Jobn Milton, Sitting in an 
Elbow Chair, Black Cloaths, and Neat enough, 
Pale, but not Cadaverous, his Hands and 
Fingers Gouty, and with Chalk Stones. 
among Other Diſcourſe He expreſt Him- 
ſelf to This 8 that was 5 he Free from 
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V 
the Pain T his gave him, his »Blindnek would 
be Tolerable. 

Sufficient Care had 1 not been. taken of This | 
Eody 15 e Mis ; but 
All that I ce, ity, and every 
Wholeſom OO do, =” done; Nor 
did he forbear Sometimes: to Walk and Uſe 
Exerciſe, as himſelf fays, Eleg. I. 50. VII. gz. 
and in a Paſſage in his Apol. for Smet ymnuuis 
Which wil be Quoted Anon on Ano- 

ther Occaſion. but This was not Enough to 
Support him Under- that Intenſe Study and 
75 tion which he took to be his —— | 

is Life. He low d the Country, but was 

litle There. nor do we hear any e of his 
Riding, Hunting, Dancing, Sc. When he 
was Young he learnt to Fence, probably as a 
Gentlemanly Accompliſhment, and that he 
might be Able to do Himſelf Right in Caſe 
of an Affront, which he wanted not Courage 
nor Will for, as Himſelf intimates, though 
it does not appear he ever made This Uſe of 
his Skill. after he was Blind he us 'd a Swing 
for Exerciſe. 
Muſick he Loyd Extreamly,.: and Under- 
ſtood Well. tis aid he Compos d, 
nothing of. That has been brought down to 
Us. he diverted; Himſelf with Performing, 
1 which they ſay he did Well on the Organ 
and. Bas-Viol. EE This was a great Relief 
0 him rn he had loſt his Sight, 


As 1 . 


in e Ris Lav of Mokick, and the = 
p< it had upon his Mind, I remember a 
Story I had from a Friend I was Happy in for 
many Vears, and who lov'd to talk 673 Milton, 
1 as he Often Did. Milton hearing a Lady Sing 
3 Finely, now will T Swear (fays ie) This Ls 
3 * his Ears Nou were Eyes to 
This little Hint puts me in Mind to Con- 
ſider Him as a Lover, which might have been 
Overlook d for an y thing that is Said of Him 
in the Accounts we have; Only that he Mar- 
2 Three times; And (as he fays Himſelf 
ſomewhere) he had a particular Fancy, for 
which however I don't remember he gives any 
Reaſon, he would never think of taking a 
Widow ; tis certain he did not, none of the 
Three Wedded by him were Such. Nor is 
it Obſery'd he 1 * in Love (as the Phraſe is) 
with any of Theſe; on the Other Hand no- 
thing is aid to his Diſadvantage with regard 
to Tenderneſs as a Husband. Once indeed 
it appears by a Latin Poem of his (Eleg. VII. 
written when he was about 19) he fell in 
Love for the Firſt time; He met the Lady 
-upon Some Walks at London, Loft Sight of 
| her, Never knew who the was, nor Saw her 
More, but Reſolv d Love ſhould Thencefor- 
Ward give him no farther Trouble. . 
but he was Miſtaken, as appears by three 
fine Latin Copies of Verſes to Teofora, a 
Young Lady who Sun ng Admirably at Rome; 
an 


e 08 
and be Tralian Sonnets, and'a C 3 that 
ſeem to be for the ſame Lady. He was not 
Inſenſible of Beauty; See his Firſt Latin E- 

but let it be remember'd This was 
when he was a Young Nan. We hear no- 
thin of This After his return from Taly. 
en he was a Youth\he Sometimes read 
Romances ; and, as Good Minds Naturally 
will, turn'd All to his Advantage So 
| that even Thoſe Books, which to Many Others 
have been the Fuel of Wantonneſs, and Looſe 
Living, I cannot think how; Unleſs by Divine 
Indulgence, prov'd to Me jo many Incitements, 
as yau bave heard, to the Love and fteadfaft 
Ober vation of That Vertue which abhors the 
Society of Bordelloes. Apol. for S mectymmuus. 
in This Spring of Life he alſo Somet! 
aw a Play, and viſited Publick Walks, 
Such Kind of Diverſions. He was a Cher, 
full Companion; but no Joker: his Conver- 
ation was Lively, but with Dignity. and as 
he was whilſt Young, he Continy'd to be 
in his more Adyanc'd Age. in a Latin Letter 
(his 21ſt; in the Year 16 56) he thus Writes 
to Emeric Bigot. 
Ir was extreamly Gratefull to Me that you 
- Me Worthy to be viſited preferably to 
Others when you came into England, and tis 
foil more gratefull that you Now Salute me with 
| Letters : for you came to me perhaps only led 
6 7 the Opinion of the World, but your Return- 
ang 5 Letter is the reſult.of your Oum Judgment, 


GP 


viii 
or at leaſt Benevolence. of which I fad that 
I have great reaſon to Congratulate my Self; for 


Many that have been very Conſiderable in their 


Writings, have had nothing but what was 

and V. — in their Private Converſation. for 
Me, if I can obtain, that having Written ſom- 
thing perhaps Jolerable, I may nat appear to be 


Unequal in my Mind and Manners, I ſhall add 
a Weight to my Writings, and ſhall. gain\ftill _ 


more Honour and Praiſe from Them, (if indeed 
bey do Deſerve Any, ) when it ſhall be ſeen that 
it has been drawn, not more from the Moft Ce- 
lebrated Authors, than, Pure, and Sincere from 
the Intimate Sys of my Ous Mind, and ue 
S.. TS WOK: 
He had Competent. Knowledge in the 
Mathematicks; but doubtleſs, he never de- 
ſign'd to perſue That Science through All its 
Branches, nor to their Utmoſt Extent. 
Whatever he Undertook was Diſpatch d as 
ſoon as poſſible. He was Always in Haſt. 
Coſa Fatta Capo hd is an old Florentine. Pro- 
verb. a thing Done has a Head; the F iniſh- 
ing Stroke is the pr incipal One, the Work is 
Nothing without it. For Me, (ſays he. in a 
Letter to Diodatus, Ep. 6. 16 37 Such is the 


Impetugſity of My Temper, that no Delay, no 


"Quiet, no Different Care and Thought of Almoſt 
Any thing Eiſe, can flop me tall 1.come to my 
Fourney's End, and Finiſh the Preſent Study 
70 0 Lunge J am Mes: This Laſt 2 
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IX 
ſhows alſo his Exactneſs and Can without 
Which That Eagerneſs to have Done is a 
Vie 
+ Temperance was with Him a F avourite 
Vertue; See Parad. Loft V. 5. XI. 472, 51 55 
530, &c. and when he was Young. (21) he 
Writes Finely on this Subject to his Friend 
Diodatus Eleg. vl. Here, after he had been 
Praifing ſeveral of the Ancient Poets on Ac- 
count of This Vertue, he ſays, 

Diis etenim Sacer, &C. 
Such Bards belong to Heav'n, by Heav nare Blefs 
| 7 They breathe Gnep? Jove: who drvells within their 
1 Breast. 
5 . Was oh Ni ice, but 8 3 was 
Set before him. - All kinds of Strong Liquors 

he Hated. Let Thoſe Ask Help from Them 
who want ſuch Aſſiſtance. His Muſe needed 
them not. His Celeſtial Patroneſs deign'd 
her Nightly Viſitation Unimplor'd, and Dic- 
tated to him Slumb'ring, or Inſpired E. 
his Unpremeditated Verſe. as Parad. Loft 
IX. 21. And he Slept but becauſe he Mult. 
Ne ſet out in Life with aDiſregard toRiches, 
or Advancement in the World. the Enrich- 
ing and Adorning of his Mind; the Acquiring, 
Accumulating and Storing Up Great, Lovely, 
__andUſefull Ideas, and that not for Himſelf Only, 
but for the Publick Good, was His Scheme, 
the Buſineſs He Conceiv d was Appointed 
for Him in This Life; That he in Fact Ex- 
ecuted This Project with Great Fervour will 
| | | be 


% 


be ſeen in its Place. Here T ſhall give you 


Some of his Thoughts on That Matter, as I 


find them in his Animadverſions upon the 


Nemonſtrant's Defence againſt Smectymmiius, 


Written ſoon after he came from Travel. He 
had refolv'd to apply Himſelf to Learning, but 


not for Gain. Doe they thinke then that all 


theſe Mraner and Super fluous things come from 


God, and the Divint Giſt of Learning from 


the Den of Plutus, or the Cave of Mammon? 
Certainly never any Clear Spirit, Nurſt up in 


Brighter Influences, with a Soul inlarg'd to the 
 Dimenfions of” Spacious Art and High Know- 


ledge, ever enter d There but with Scorn, and 


* thought it ever Foul Diſdain to make Pelf or 
: ws 5A the Reward o his Studies, it being 
the Greateſt Honour, the Greateſt. Fruit and 
Proficiency of Learned Studies to Deſprſe Theſe | 
things and a little after 10hich 


Poor and Low-pitchd Defires, if they do but 


mix with thoſe other Heavenly Intentions that 


draw a Man to this Study, it is juſtly 


expected that they ſhould bring forth a Baſe-born 


| Tue of Divinity, (That is the Subject he is 


upon in particular) lite that of thoſe imperfect 
and Putrid Creatures that receive a Crawling 
Lie from two Mt Unlike Procreants, the 

Sun and Mudd. and not only in theſe his 
\ Younger Years, but All his Life after, he 


ſhew'd he bore 4 Generous Mind above the 


 Peaſantly Regard of Wages and Hire. if he 


bad Recompences of That kind for his Ser- 


Oy 


VICES 


vices to the Publick, they were not the End 
he propos d in Serving, for he was a Con- 
temner 'of Filthy Lucre. For This, (faith he 
in his Apology for Smeci ymmuus) I cannot o- 
mit without Ingratitude to 'that Providence 
Above, who hath" ever; bred me up in Plenty, 
although my Life hath-not been Unexpenfrue in 
Tearning and Voyaging About; fo long as it 
ſhall Phaſe Him to lend me-what he bath Hi- 
| therto thought good, which is 'enough to ſerve 
me in all Honeſt. and Liberal Octafions, and 
Somthing Over befides, I were unthankful to 
that higheſt Bounty, if Lſbauld make myſelf" ſo 
Poor as to ſollicit Needily any fuch kind of Rich 
Hopes as this Fortune-teller dreams of. It is 
to be Noted he was Yet Unmarried. 


as my Age would ſuffer, by Sundry 2 and 
Teachers both at Home and at the Schools, it wat 

found that whether Ought was Impos'd me by © 
Them that had the.Overlooking, or betaken 10 
/ my Own Choice in Engliſh; or other Tongue, 
Projing or Verſing, but Chiefly This Latter, the 
* 8 Style 
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Style by certain Vital Signs it had, Was likely 
to Live. Much to the fame Purpoſe he 455 
in his Apology for 2 Sect. 6— 
For This good hap I had from a Carefull 


Education, to be Inurd and Seaſon d Betimes 


with the Beſt and Eleganteſt Authors of the 
| Learned Tongues, and thereto brought an Ear 


that could meafure a juſt Cadence, and Scan 


without Articulating ; rather Nice and Hu- 


morous in what was Tolerable than Patient 70 

read every Drawling Vernier. | 
He Acquir'd Betimes an Uncommon Stock 

of Learning, and all Thoſe Languages in 


which the Variety and Sublimity of Humane 


Knowledge is Treaſur'd up for Thoſe wha 
can Unlock the Cabinet, and know how to 
Judge, and make Uſe of what they find. He 
underſtood French, Spaniſh,” Italian, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew ; their Proſe, and Poetick 
Dialects, for in all Languages Theſe are Dif- 

His Own Tongue, as Us d by Him 
gliſh, tis Enrich'd and y_ 


then'd pou Attick and Roman Spoils, 


Words, Phraſes, and Idiom ; nor has he For- 


got to Reſtore Some Beauties which had been 


Long Neglected; So that His Engliſh is 
Worthy to be Learnt, and has been Endeavour d 
to be Imitated, but His is Still his Own. 
Nor had he only Learnt theſe Languages So 
as to Conſtrue them, and-as a Scholar, but 
as a Maſter; and ſuch a One as perceiv d the 
Force, the Beauty, and Extent of a Word 
3 or 


xiit 


or Phraſe, fo as to take from Thence Ideas 
Which Lexicographers and Grammarians are 
often Strangers to; his Latin in Particular is 
on all hands Allowd to be like That of the 
Auguſtan Age: and So remarkable was he 
for his Knowledges: in the Italian Tongue 
that the Cruſca (an Academy Set up for the 
Reducin g, and keeping the Florentine Lan- 

age to its Firſt Purity) made no Scruple to 
 Confult Him, Whom they had receiv'd an 
Academician, on Difficult 'and Controverted 
Points. and indeed he had moſt Diligently 
read All their Ancient as well as their Mo- 
dern Claſſick Poets, Hiſtorians, and Orators. 


See Francim's fine Panegyrick Ode in Ho- 


nour of Milton Prefix d to the juvenile 
Latin Poems, and Milton's Own Letter to 
Buonmatteo, the 8th of his Latin Epiſtles. 
'twas Written from Florence, in 1638. I will 
give a ſmall Part of it. my Part I can 
# that m 2 are not only Moiſten d with 
1006 Poo ee. [Greek and Latin] buf 
As gy as my Age Allow'd, have drank as 
Large Cups of it as any One; Yet notwithRand- 
ing 1 come with Foy and Delight to your Dante 
and Petrarch: nor has even Attic Athens ig 
fo held me upon the Sboar of her clear Ilyſſus, 
nor That Dear Old Rome upon the Banks of 
Tyber, but that I often love to Vi 15 your Arno, 
and the Hills of Feſole. 
See als his Latin LON to his Father. | 
But 


*r. 


AI. 
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But uo Quality of Mind is More Conſpi-⸗ 


ni in Him, not even Piety and the Loõ | 


of Ciyil: and Eccleſiaſtical Liberty, than his 


Paſſianate Fondneſs for the Males, 1 faid 
This was as Confpicuous;. and indeed he does 


Now, and has Long Since Shone in the Byes 


of the Generality of the World, rather as a 


Great Poet, . as a Good Man, though 
even Poetry was Long Suſpended whilſt 


was, as He thought, ombating in the Cauſe 


of God, and his Country's Liberty. but he 
was a Poet Early, and Always in his Soul, 
and Excell'd All Ancients and Moderns. (I 


take leave to Say ſo upon Many Good Autho- 


rities; I Pretend. not to be Any in This Caſe) 
he ExcelI'd in Lyrick, - Paſtoral, Dramatick, 
Epic, and a Kiad Purely Original, Such is 
his Ma/que. Comedy indeed he never at- 


tempted that we know- of, nor Dogrel. 
Much Les any thing in the Leaſt Profane, or 


Indecent. 


He had Read and Studied all the Greateſt 


| Poets, and had made All his Own :. Homer 
he could Almoſt repeat without Book; and 


above All he found Divine Nouriſhment for 


his Muſe Where tis Superlatively Rich, that 
is, in the Holy Scriptures. He, if Ever Man 
was, was Smit with — Love of Sacred Song. 


and he was Every w 8 to Suſtain 


the Celeſtial Impulſe; y ſides his gener 
Great, Reading, and Thorough Knowledge 
15 IN he had an Elevated Mind, and 


an Imagination, and That Lively and Strong, 
Moſt Eminently ſo. Imagination is Eſſen- 
tial to Poetry; tis Manifeſt He Conceiv d 
Greatly, and Beautifully; and what he Thus 
Saw he Communicated as far as Words can. 
No Man ever Painted like Him in That way, 
though,” (which I have Often wonder'd 5 | 
He does not appear to have Much Regarde 
what was done with the Pencil; no not even 
'when in Taly, in Rome, in the Vatican. Nei- 
ther does it ſeem Sculpture was Much Eſteem'd 
by him. : 

He had a Gravity in his Temper, Not 
Melancholly, or not till the Latter Part of 
his Life, not Sour, Moroſe, or IIl-Natur'd; 
but a Certain Severity of Mind, a Mind not 
Condeſcending to Little things. his Juvenile 
Poems are So- no Otherwite than as the 
were Wrote in his Younger Years, for their 
Dignity and Excellence they are ſufficient to 
have ſet him among the moſt Celebrated of 
the Poets, even of the Ancients themſelves; 
his Mas and Lycidas are perhaps Superior 
to all in their Several Kinds. of the Firſt of 
Theſe, Sir Henry Wootton in his Letter to 
Milton, gives a great Encomium, and Toland 
fays, that for the peculiar Diſpoſition of the 
<< Story, the Sweetneſs of the Numbers, the 
<< Juſtneſs of the Expreſſion, and the Moral 
it teaches, there is Nothing like it extant 
in any Language.” As great an Enco- 
mium have I heard of Lyc:das as a ng 
aa a an 
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General Love of Vertue appears throughout 


l | 

and That when Theocritus was not forgot; 
Theocritus, of whom Virgil was but an Imi- 
tator in his Paſtorals, as he was of Homer in 
his Æneis. the Allegro and Penſeroſo are Ex- 
3 his Latin Poems have the Same 


Gravity andDignity, and Moſt of them remark- 


ably Excellent, though All Written while he 
was a Young Man, or Almoſt Before. even his 
Few Love Poems have a ſort of Dignity and 
Gravity in them. I will preſent the Engliſh 
Reader with the Concluding Stanza's of One of 
Thoſe in Italian. Speaking of his Heart, he ſays, 
it Honeſt, Steddy, and not ſoon Afraid, 
_ + Genteelof Thought, but knows no Cunning Art + 
When the Deep World roars, and the blue 
L.igbtnings dart, | 
Self- Adamantine- Arm'd, tis not Diſmay d. 
As much of Envy Careleſs, and of Chance, 
and Hopes, and Fears that Vulgar Minds 
e 


23 in Lob d Pertue Ardent to advance, 


and Win the Tuneful Lyre and Gentle Muſe. 
There only you will find it Leſs Secure 
Where Love hath fixt a Wound no Time can 
Cure. | | 
nor does he fail to tell his Miſtreſs what 
he Loves her for ; what ſhould Excite even 
That Pafſion in a Wiſe and Good Breaſt. 
Some of his moſt Particular and Diſtin- 
guiſh'd Good ities I have Noted, but a 


the 


che whole Courſe of his Life. Thus he writes 

to Diodatus, Ep. VII. 1637.— 1t is 1mpoſ- 
fible for Me not to Love and Cheriſh Such as Nu, 
for, what God has Otherwiſe Decreed of Me 
I know not, This I am Sure of, He hath In- 
fil d into Me, if into Any One on Earth, a 

moſt Severe Love of Vertue. never did Ceres 
feek with Half b much Labour Her Proſerpine 
as perſue This fame Idea of Beauty, as Some 
' moſt Amiable Object, through all the Forms and 

Faces of things (for the Gods have many Forms, ) | 
| Searching through Day and Night, and Eye 

her often Leading before me, and Diſtinguiſb d 

by certain Undoubted Footſteps. tis for This, 

My Diodatus, that «when I meet with Any one 
' zoho deſpiſes the Vulgar, and Dares to Think, and 

Speak, and Be Her, to Him I bind my Self, 

my Friend, and Cling to the Utmoſt of my Por- 

er. for if I; whether by a Poorneſs of Na- 

ture, or by Some Fate, am So Made that J - 

can not be ever Able, with all my Contention 

and Ardent Labour to Emerge to that Dear 

Splendour and Height of Glory, yet Sure both 

God and Menwill Allow me the Humble Praiſe 

of Loving and Admiring Thoſe who have Gain d 

it, or Aſpire to it with Succefs. 

What Milton meant by Vertue is what 

All ſhould mean by it, a Conſtant, Uniform, 

Univerſal Regularity of Manners. Vertue that 

Wavers is not Vertue, but Vice revolted from it 

ſelf, and after a While returning. Theſe are 

his ownWords. but of This More hereafter, 

| 10S for 
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too, and One who ſacrific d More than Moſt 


xviii 


for I fear it will be to little Purpoſe if I pro- 


ceed on Milton's Moral or Religious, till I 
havequenched or abated the Prejudices of Moſt 
of my Readers with Regard to his Political 

Character. tis Certain he was a Republican: 
So was Cato, So was Brutus, So was Phocion, 
Such were by Much the 
Moſt of the Greateſt Names of Roman and 
Greek Antiquity. We have none of Theſe 
Prejudices againſt 'Them, but Admire, and 
are Delighted with their Abilities and Vertues ; 
and, if we are Wiſe and Good Our Selves, 
will become Wiſer and Better by their Ex- 
ample notwithſtanding they were Repub- 
licans, and Did, or Encourag'd the Doing, 
what We who happen to poſſeſs Other No- 


tions of Government would Abhor to Think 


of. in Judging of a particular Man, let us 
Conſider him as an Individual of the Species, 
as a Rational Creature, not as of any Par- 
ticular Country, or as having had his ſmall 
Portion of Being in whatſoever Point of the 


- Vaſt Circle of Eternity. We all judge Thus 


when we Read Plutarch; Reading Mee alters 
not the Caſe in That; or if we cannot In- 
tirely diveſt our Selves of all Kind of Preju- 


dices; if we find a Byas towards a Greek or 


Roman upon Account of the Great Idea we 
have of Thoſe People, let our own Coun- 
try-man have a Share of our Partiality ; and 
Conſider Milton as a Briton, and a Brave One 


of 
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of us will Care to do, and Ventur'd Still More 
in the Cauſe of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
as He thought, though upon Principles, and 
in a Manner, 'as You and I are Far from A 
proving. be That to God and his Own Con- 
ſcience. 3 me 
and Who art Thou that Fudgeft Another ? 
That Other has an Equal Right to Return the 
Reproach ; and if he has not more Wit, Good 
Manners or Charity will do ſo, and with Ap- 
pellations Equally Opprobrious. Whenever 
we differ in Our Opinions, Each Diſpu- 
tant Alike Thinks the Other in the Wrong: 

Which is So muſt be left to Him, whoſe 
Thoughts are not as Our Thoughts, but who 
is a Common, and an Indulgent Father to 
Both Parties, How much ſoever they are Im- 
bitter'd againſt Each Other. Difference in 
Opinion will Always be, but All ſhould agree 
in Mutual Good Will, Forbearance and Cha- 
rity. Humanum eſt Errare. 
Not only his Political Principles have been 
Cenſur'd, but his Behaviour under them as 
Virulent, and Diſhoneſt. | | 
Milton appears to have had a Natural Great- 
neſs, Warmth and Vigour of Mind, to- 
gether with an Openneſs and Generoſity, all 
which is True Magnanimity. This Blazes 
wherever he goes from One End of his Life 
to the Other. Such Minds are apt to take 
Strong and Deep Impreſſions; and as He was 
Fully perſuaded he was Engag'd in the Cauſe 
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of God, 


to Travel, Sir Henry 
| eilViks Sciolto. (Cloſe T 


| and of Liberty, he exerted every 
Nerve. if Hercules n Anteus, Ce- 
remony is Forgotten, the Bones muſt Craſh. 
When He was a Young Man, Setting out 


Wootton recommended 
to him that Wiſe. Maxim, I Penſieri Stretti, 


houghts, and an O- 


pen Countenance.) he diſdain'd to be the Ty- 


rant of his own Sentiments, They were Free 
as Himſelf defir'd to be; he could not Stoop 
to Diſſimulation. He facrific'd his Prudence 
to his Zeal. at Rome he Talk'd as Occaſion 
offer'd, not as a Traveller, but rather as an 
Apoſtle. and when Afterward at Naples he 
was Advis'd by no means to return home 
That Way, he Deſpisd the Danger he was 
told Threat nd him, and went Thither, haſt'- 
ning back to his Country from all his New 

Acquir'd Friends, Men the Moſt Remarkable 
for? Wit and Learning i in Taly at That time, 


and whom he Much Lov'd, and who E qually 


Lov'd Him, Young as he was, and Notwith- 
ſtanding his Known Difference in Opinion, 
and though they had ſeen but a Few of his 


Italian and Latin Poems, nor the Beſt of Theſe 
Neither as not being Yet written. he came, 


Denying Himſelf the ' Pleaſure he had Re- 
ſolv'd on of Viſiting Sicily, and Chiefly Greece, 


| Athens in Particular; a Nation and City he 
was Always Enamour'd of as the Great Foun- 


tain from whence flow'd thoſe Str̃eams which 


Gladded his Heart, for he was more a Greek 
than 


5 


xi 
than a Roman; he Forſock all Theſe Endear- 
ments to come Hither, where War was Kin- 
dling apace, to Aſſiſt with the Utmoſt of his 
Abilities on the Side where He judg'd Truth 
was. if any had faid to him as the Elder Bro- 
ther of David ſaid to that Striping. 1 Sam. 

Xvii. 28, 29. ri gr” thou down Hither? 

and with Whom haſt thou left thoſe few Sheep 
in the Wilderneſs? I know thy Pride, and t 
Naughtineſs of thine Heart, for thou art come 
down that thou migbiſt ſeo the Battle. he 
would have Anfwer'd as David; What bave 
1 now done? is there not @ Cauſe? | 

Who Now would Expect he ſhould Dawb 
with Untemper'd Mortar? he Writes in all his 
Controverſial Works with the Same Ardour 


his Soul Felt, let Men call it Virulence, or | 


Zeal as happen to be Inclin'd. 
but his Fervour was not Unreſtrainable 
When 'twas Evident it could be to no Pur- 
ſe; for after the Reſtoration, he no more 
ngag d i in the Old Diſputes; he had given 
Sufficient Proofs of his Courage in Former 
times: but even Now he Scorn'd to Flatter 
Power, as Many did; the Same Openneſs and 
Honeſty was ſeen in him, his Old Principles 
were well known to continue, they are ſeen 
even in Paradiſe Loft. 
if it be Suggeſted, that he had Baſe and 
Unworthy Ends in View, Applauſe, Gain, 
Revenge, in ſhort, Any Paſſion that was not 
Honeſt; Beſides what I am juſt come from 
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| fa ying concerning the Greatneſs and Undiſ- 
i 5 Sg is'd Openneſs of Heart which ſeems to have 


| n Natural to him, tis Certain by All the 
Wt! Accounts we have, "that he Engag'd in the 
Wl! '  Quarrel, and Long continu d to Write, with- 
"= out any Recompence more than the Eaſe he 
found in Undertaking what his Monitor 
Wi! | Within call'd upon ben to do, and a Con- 
Wil! | | ſciouſneſs of having done what He Conceiv'd 
1 was his Duty. This he did though Other- 
4 wiſe the Work was his Averſion. for This 
he ceas d to Wander where the Muſes haunt, 
the Flowry Fields, of Parnaſſus, to tread the 
| Thorny, Rough, Miry, Gloomy Ways of 
mY Diſputationg for This he Sacrific'd his Health, 
f and Repoſe, his Eyes, and Probably Some 
| Years of Life, not ben Some Hazard of 
| doing So in a manner very Ignominious. Iam 
not Juſtifying his Principles, but his Sincerity, 
| That is what I am pleading for, and for Your 
| Indulgence to the Aſhes of a Man, to Whom 
| I owe Much of the Happineſs of my Life, of 
a Man who Meant Well to Us all, and to our 
Wi Poſterity ; and that You, Looking on his Urn 
; n might Incenſe it with your Kind Sentiments 
i | | and Benedictions, as I ſhall to my Lateſt 
Wl | Breath. But behold Here he i is, he will Speak 
Wl | for Himſelf, and he has a Right to be Be- 
a8 liev'd in a Caſe which Himſelf can only Know, 
42 and when his Teſtimony is Supported by all 
the Other Parts of his Character, and by the 
Other Circumſtances of his Life. 7 


. 


N 
I Invoke the Immortal Deity, Revealer and 
Judge of Secrets, that wherever I have in This 
Book Plainly and Roundly (though Worthily, 

and Truly) laid open the Faults and Blemiſhes 
of Fathers, Martyrs, or Chriſtian Emperours, 
or have Otherwiſe inveighed againſt Error and 
Superſtition with Vehement Expreſſions, I have 
done it neither out of Malice, nor liſt to ſpeak 
Evil, nor any Vain Glory, but of meer Neceſſity 
to Vindicate the Spotleſs Truth from an Ignomi- 
nious Bondage, whoſe Native Worth is Now be- 
come of Such a Low eſteem that She is like to find 

Small Credit with Us for what She can ſay. See 

his Treatiſe of Reformation; Toland's Edit. 

of his Proſe Works p. 2 52. and This was 

Publiſh'd when he firſt Set out on this Un- 

pleaſing Task. in Another Diſcourſe of about 

the ſame Date (Reaſon of Church Government) 

Proſe Works p. 220. he Thus Opens his Heart 
at Large. WS; ; 

For Surely to every Good and Peaceable Man 
it muſt in nature needs be a Hatefull thing to be 
the Diſpleaſer and Molefter of Thouſands; much 
better would it like him doubtleſs to be the Meſ- 

ſenger of Gladneſs and Contentment, Which is his 
chief intended buſineſs, to all Mankind, but that 

they Ref and Oppoſe their own true Happineſs. 
but when God commands to take the Trumpet, 
and blow a Dolorous or a Farring Blaſt, it lies 
not in Man's Will what he ſhall Say, or what he 
ſhall Conceal. If he ſhall think to be Silent, as © 
Jeremiah did, becauſe of the Reproach and De- 
MES FE > rifion 
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riſan he met with daily, and all his familiar 
Friends watcht for his Halting, fo be Reveng d 
on him for Speaking the Truth, he would be ford 
fo confeſs, as he tonfeft; his Word was in my 
Heart asa burning Fire ſhut up in my Bones, 
I was weary with Forbearing, and could not 
Stay. Which might. teach theſe times not Sud- 
.. .denly to condenm all things that. are Sharply 
Spoken, or Vehemently Written, as proceeding 
out of Stomach, Virulence, and Ill Nature; but 
to confider rather that if the Prelats have leave 
fo Say the worſt that can be faid, and Do the 
worſt that can be Don, while they ftrive to keep 


Wilt! to We to their great pleaſure and commo- 
14 dity, thoſe things aubich they ought to Render up, 
Wl} | no man can be juſtly Offended with him that ſhall = 
15 endeavour to Impart and Reftore without any 
w | Gain to Himſelf thoſe Sharp, but Saving words 
ll [| which would be Terror and 4 Torment in him 
. to keep back. For me I have determined ta lay 
1 up as the beſt Treaſure," and Solace of a good Old 


/ Free Speech from my Youth, where I ſhall 
think it Available in So dear a Concernment. as 
| the Churches good. For if I be either by Diſpo- 
| ſition, or what Other Cauſe, too Inquifitrue, or 
1 Suſpicious of my Self and mine Own doings, who. 
can help it? but this I Foreſee, that fhould the 
Church be brought under heavy Oppreſſion, and 
God have given me Ability the while to Reaſon 
againſt that Man that ſhould be the Author of jo 
Foul a deed; or ſhould She, by Bleſſing from e 


e, if God woutfafe it me, le Honeſt Liberty 
| 
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on the Induſtry and Courage of Faithfull Men 
change this her Ditratted of eftate into Better dates 
without the leaſt Furtherance or Contribution of | 
thoſe few Talents which God at that preſent had 
lent Me, 1 foreſee aohat Stories I ſhould. hear 
within my ſelf, all my life after, of Diſcourage 
and Reproach. Timorous and Ingratefull, the 
Church of God is now again at the foot of her In- 
fulting Enemies: and Thou Bewailft, What mat- 
ters it for Thee, or Thy Bewailing? When time 
was, thou couldſt not find a Syllable of all thow 
had Read, or Studied, to aer in Her behalf. 
72 wr; — + and Leaſure was given thee for thy 

re hts out of the Sweat of other Men. 
hp 2290 5 the Dili — the Parts, the Lan- 
guage of @ Man, if a vain Subject were to be 
rid or Beautiſi d, but when the Cauſe 
Gl and his Church was to be pleaded, 
which purpoſe that Te mw was given thee whic ich 
thou haſt, God Liſten d if he could bear thy 
Voice among his Zealous Servants, but thou 
wert Hans as a Beaſt; from hence forward Be 
That which thine own Brutiſh Silence hath made 
thee. or Elſe I ſhould have heard on the other 
Ear; Slothfull, and Ever to be Set hght by; 
the Church hath Now overcom her late Ditreſſes 
after the Unwearied Labours of Many her true 
nts that flood up in her Defence; Thou 
alſo wouldſt take upon Thee to Share amongſt 
Them of Their Foy: but Wherefore Thou? 
Where canft thou Shew any Word or Deed of 
Thine which might have aa her Peace? 


Whate 
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whatever thou deft Now Talk, or Write, or 
Look is the Almes of Other Mens Aktive Pru- 
dence and Zeale. Dare not now to Say, or 
Do any thing better than thy former Sloath and 
nancy; or if thou darft, thou deft Impudently 
| 4 make a thrifty purchaſe of e 5 to hy 
out of the Painfull Merits of other Men : 
at Before was thy Sin, is No thy Duty to 
be, Abject and M. ortbleſſe. Theſe and Such like 
Leſſons as Theſe, I know would have been my 
Matins'duly, and my Even-Song. but Now by 
this little Diligence, mark what a Privilege T 
have gain d; with Good Men and Saints to 
claim my right of Lamenting the Tribulations 
of the Church, if She ſhould Suffer, when Others 
that have Ventur'd Nothing for her $ ake, have. 
not the honour to be admitted —_— But 
She lift up her Drooping Head and Proſper, 
. 3 ther have Something More 5 
Wiſht her Wellfare, I have my Charter and 
Freehold of Rejoycing to Me and my Heirs. Con- 
cerning therefore this wayward Subject again ti 
Prelaty, the touching whereof is ſo diſtaſtfull 
and di 3 to a number of men, as by what 


hath been ſaid I may deſerve of charitable Rea- 3 
ders to be Credited, that neither Envy nor Gall I 
hath enter'd me ufon this Controverſy, but the 4 
enforcement of Conſcience only, and à preventive 4 


fear leaſt the Omitting of this Duty ſhould be | 
againſt me when I would Store up to my ſelf the Y 
„ good provifion of Peacefull hours: So 74 t ſhould | 
i 3 be Ml imputed to me, as q have Fe it hath 
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bin, that Some Selfepleaſing humor of vain- glory 
hath incited me —— with Men of high eſti- 
mation, now while Green years are upon my 

head, from this Needleſſe Surmiſal I ſhall hope 
to Diſſwade the Intelligent. and Equal Auditor, 
if I can but ſay Succesfally that which in this 
Exigent behoovs me, although I would be heard 
only, if it might be, by the Elegant and Learn- 
ed Reader, to whom Principally for a while T 
ſhall beg leave I may addreſs my Self. To him 
it will be no new thing though I tell him that if 
I bunted after praiſe by the oftentation of Wit 
and Learning, I Should not write thus out of 
mine own Seaſon, when I have neither yet com- 
pleated to my minde the full Circle of my Pri- 
vate Studies, although I complain not of any In- 
ſufficiency to the Matter in hand, or were I 
ready to my wiſhes, it were a folly to commit 
any thing Elaborately compos'd to the Careleſſe 
and Interrupted liſtening of theſe Tumultuous 
times. Next if I were wiſe. only to mine Own 
ends, I would certainly take Such a Subject as 
of it ſelf might catch Applauſe, whereas This 
hath all the Diſadvantages on the Contrary, 
and Such a Subject as the Publiſhing whereof 
might be Delayd at . and time enough 
to Pencill it over with all the curious Touches 0 
Art, even to the perfection of a Faultleſſe Pic- 
ture; when as in This Argument the Not defer- 
ring is of great Moment to the good Speeding, 
that if Solidity have leiſure to do ber office, Art 
cannot have much. Laſtly, T ſhould not uſe 

this 
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this manner of Writing, wherein knowing my 
felf Inferior to my Self, led by the Genial Power 
of Nature to Another Task, I have the uſe, as 
T may account it, but of my Left hand. 
I will fubjoyn two Other Paſſages, Much 
Shorter than This. They are in his Defen/o 
2% pro Pop. Anglican. Written Many Years 
after, though the Paſſages I am going to pro- 
duce, refer to a Point of Time Somwhat 
Earlier; that is, before he was made Latin Se- 
cretary. the Firſt of Theſe is in p. 91. Tol. 
Edit. in Engliſb Thus. 
nor do I Complain of the very Small Part 
#hat hath come to Me of Reward and Advantage 
for My Service to the Commonwealth, and of the - 
very Great One of aun and Reproach; 
Contented that I have been a Zealous Aſſerter of 
what was Right, for it Self Alone, and Gratis; 
let Others look to That. and be it known«f0 
You that Thoſe Conveniencies, and That Wealth 
You Reproach me with I have never touch'd; and 
that, on the Account of what You Chiefly Accuſe 
1 me of, I am not made a Penny the Richer, the 
1 Other is in p. 98. | RANT 
= I have thus, from my private Study, given my 
Time and Labour, fomtimes to the Church, ſom- 
times to the Commonwealth, though neither This 
nor That hath given Me any thing in return 
but Security; What I have done hath, of it 
Self, given Me a Good Conſcience within, a 
Good Efteem among ft the Good, and, withall, 
This Fuſt and Honeſt Liberty of Speakihg ; O- 


thers 


chers were Buſy in the mean time in accommo- 
dating Tbemſelues with Honours and Profits; 


Me No Man bath ſeen Soliciting; None ſeex 
Making under-Intergſt by my Friends; None 
Poſted up in the Lobby with myPetitioning Coun- 
tenance, or Afiduous at the Doors and in the 
Entrys — Great. Twas genera _ 
Living fr u Ozon, thoug 
A ee bs heb Civil Braili, and 
Tax d to the Rigour, ſometimes almoſt Unjuftly. 
Another Noble Paſſage, wherein there is 2 
Bright Character of a Mind Truly Pious and 

Honeſt, and what is in particular to the Pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, I reſerve for a yet more Proper 
Place, and ſhall proceed, Now that I am upon 
This Sort of Work, to Bruſh off more Dirt; 
not indeed So Black as What I have been upon, 
nor ſo Inveterate, but which, if he knows 1 
have Undertaken to endeavour to do him 
Right, he Expects I ſhould Clear him of as 
well as I Can, and the rather, becauſe he has 
no where done it Himſelf that I know of, per- 
haps as being a Domeſtick Affair, or ps 
he Never Suſpected his Garment Had, or 
would have any Such Spot upon it. 

I don't remember to have Ever heard he 
was Sour, Ill-natur'd, or Moroſe in General, 
and in Common Life, but the Contrary : the 
Warmth, the Vigour which is ſeen Somtimes 
in his Writings, Eſpecially when Defending 
Himſelf from Cruel, and Baſe Calumny, 
Charity and Honeſty will impute to Other 

__ Cauſes, 
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his General Character. 
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Cauſes. orAdmitting he had been Commonly 
Peeviſh; at Some times, who is not So, in 
Some degree? his Many Provocations, Difap- 
pointments, Misfortunes, Pains, &c. would 
we Excus d even a Philoſopher. but in all 
Appearance he was too much So to have been 
Remarkably Blameable on This Article, or 
rather that Affability and Good Nature was 
The Charge I am 
Now to Speak to is, that Whatever he was 


Elſewhere, How Patiently ſoever he bore the 


Provocations Two. of his Wives gave him 
(One liv'd but a few Months after their Mar- 
riage, and we know Nothing of Her Beha- 
viour) Yet, 'That he was too Rigid a Maſter of 
his Family ; but more Eſpecially, That he was. 
a Severe and Cruel Father. | 

a Man that Practiſes Severity on Himſelf 


in an Exact Obſervation of Vertue's Com- 


mands, finds himſelf Obliged by thoſe very 


Laus to Exact a like Obedience from All un- 


der his Care. I have Heard, and do Believe, 


and Allow, Milton's Family was a Well Or- 


der d Government; Licentiouſneſs was not 
Permitted by Him: he could be a Rigid Mo- 
narch Here with a good Grace; he could re- 
quire Vertue, Frugality, and Strict Diſcipline 
(which Women and Children fail not to call 


8 Severity) as he Bravely Led the Way, by be- 
ing an Example, and Able moreover to Stand 
a Retroſpect into his Own Behaviour when 


Voung, and through all che Stages of Lite, 
and 


Xxx 
and Happy would it be if in theſe little Pa- 
triarchal Monarchies the Subjects would Obey 

Such Laws, Rigid though they may Seem to 
be to Green Vears, or Green Minds; it would 
be Happineſs to Themſelves More than to their 
Governors, Otherwiſe than as Rejoycing in 
Dei es RT Oe "oo | 

'tis however very Natural for an-Old Man, 
Enur'd to Strict Vertue, and One whoſe Paſ- 
ſions are Weakened with Continual Aſſaults 
and Repulſes, to Expect Too much from his 
Dependants in Such Different Circumſtances; 
He ſhould Practiſe that Superiority of Wiſdom 
He Pretends to, in making Allowances as 
Reaſon Dictates, and remember This Sort of 
Prudence is alſo Vertue; He ſhould Thus as 
it were Set up Another Perſon within Him- 
ſelf, and let Him make Proper Abatements 
to his Own Laws of Perfection. Theſe New 
Laws would Then be Such, Relatively Con- 
fider'd, (which Surely is the Right way of 
Conſidering All things) as the Other are Ab- 
ſtractedly; and Thus fave Himfelf a great deal 
of Uneaſineſs, Anger, and Sorrow, and Pre- 
ſerve Love and Peace, and Joy in his Own 
Mind. and all This Milton did for Ought 
We, or Any that Accuſe him know to the 
Contrary. his Behaviour to his Firſt Wife on 
a Moſt remarkable Occaſion, (as thall Appear 
in its Place) makes it exceeding Probable he 
_ Conducted Himſelf by Theſe Kind Reaſon- 
dings; that he Exacted not from Others What 
b Himſelf 
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Himſelf would have done, but what He ought 
to Suppoſe They were Capable of doing. 


but there is One very Particular Inſtance of 


Severity be is Charg'd with. the Fact is Cer- 
tain, the Severity is Apparent; but Whether 
tis a Fault or no is the Queſtion. what I 


mean, is his Compelling Two of his Daugh- 


ters to Learn to Read, without Underſtand- 
ing One Word, Several Eanguages, and to 
Read To, and Write For him Continually. 
I fpeak here of Two Thus Employ'd, though 
Some ſay but One, She that dy'd a few Years 
Since, and was ſo much Spoke of, and Viſited, 
and 80 Nobly Reliev'd for His Saxe. AnAc- 
cident Prevented My Seeing her, but I was 
not Unmindful of what was Due to the Me- 
mory of her Father. tis One of the Unhap- 
pineſſes of Age to be Blam'd as Moroſe and 
Severe, when the Perſon is not Guilty of it, or 
not to the Degree he is Charged with, and that 
Partly becauſe 'tis Probable, and therefore Ex- 
pected. the World is what we are not tempted 
to be Better pleas d with by Long Knowing 
it; Diſappointments, Ingratitude, Baſeneſs, 
Villany, &c. put us Somtimes out of Humour 
in ſpite of all our Philoſophy; to ſay nothing 
of Other Difagreeable Circumſtances from 
Within, Incident to Old Age. Younger Peo-. 
ple ſhould make Allowances to Us, as They 
Expect We ſhould Indulge Fhem in Their 
Weakneſſes; but they are not Uſually Arriv'd- 
to That Degree of Wiſdom till Themſelves be- 
1 f come 
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come of Our Number, and ceaſe to Reproach 
Us. When Things are Wrong, as Both Parties 
are Somtimes in Fault, Both are Blam'd ; be- 
cauſe, though it may be One Only is juſtly 
Blameable, the World knows not Which That 
is, and therefore, always inclin d to Judge Un- 
kindly, they ſpread Cenſure as Wide as they 
Can. This Doubles the Injury on the Guilt- 
leſs Perſon; and This is Many times the Caſe 
in Family Diſputes, particularly betwixt Pa- 
rents and Children; and Such is the Byas to- 
wards the Young People, for what Reaſons 
I will not Stay to Enquire, (I ſhould have ſaid 
Prejudices, for Reaſon directs rather to the 
Other Side) if Any thing is Amiſs, and the 
Queſtion isWhether the Father or the Children 
are to Blame, All, or the Greater Part falls to 
the Share of the Old Man. Would to God 
I could produce Milton, his Own Advocate on 
the Preſent, as on Other Occaſions} He would 
do Himſelf Right, whether by Owning, or 
Denying the Juſtice of the Charge; He would 
Clear his Own Honour by Acquiring the 
Greateſt, That of Scrupulouſly Adhering to 
Truth; but as for Ought we can learn, This 
Reflection on his Mind is Poſthumous, I beg 
Leave to appear in His Stead, and hope to be 

heard with Patience and Candour defending: 
an Orphan-Reputation, by Imagining, as well 
as I can, what He would have faid ; though 
far Otherwiſe than if he was Dictating to Me. 
Perhaps He would not have Condeſcended to 


b 2 have 
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have Anſwer'd Theſe Cavillers, Unleſs by 
Roughly Asking them what Buſineſs they had 
to Concern themſelves with, much leſs to 
1 Cenſure His Conduct in his Domeſtick Af- 
fairs; there being Secrets in All Families which 
= no Body has a Right to Enquire into, and 
| yet without Knowing Theſe Throughly, and 
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7 in Every Particular, no Solid Judgment can 
| | be made? He Probably would have put Theſe 
| Buſy-Bodies in Mind of the Spanifh Proverb, 
| A Fool is Wijer in his Own. Houſe, than a NM. ie 
i Man in That of his Neighbour. and then have 
Appeal'd to the reſt of his Character, Recom- 
mending them to the Great Rule of Charity, 
the Sum. of Moral and Evangelical Vertue. 
but if he had Condeſcended to give them 
Explicit Satisfaftion, we may Imagine him 
(| telling them that theſe Daughters were born 
| about the time his Sight firſt fail'd him, that 
is, about the Year 50. it cannot be Suppos d 
they were capable of having Learnt before 
they were 12 years Old, till When they might 
ö as well be Thus employ d as any how Elſe, 
'Y not being kept to it too Strictly, which is not 
1 Pretended. We are Now therefore in the 
[| Year 62. Then, and Soon after we are Aſ- 
. ſur'd he had Plenty of Other Affiſtance, and 
nmua few Years after, by that time they were 
about 20: Years of Age, their Father, Partly 
from Their Complaints, Partly from his Own 
Reflections, Acquitted them of This Duty. 
ne is there in All This Much more than 


what 


X * * 

E is done very Common That of re- 
quiring a Child to read what He or She as 
little Underſtands, or takes Pleaſure in as 
theſe Girls did his Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &c? 
tis true, they were kept from what was More 
Delightful. and Happy would it be were 
Young People kept, even Thus, from What 
Moſt Nowadays are Educated in; MRapPy | 
0 


to Themſelves, as well as to Thoſe w 


in Reality Love them Beſt; and That, not 


Only for the Preſent, but Throughout Male 


Stage of their Future Life. 
but Admitting it was a Hardſhip; let the Fa- 


ther be taken into the Account, let Some regard 


be had to Him. Here was an Old Man, Blind, 
Infirm, near Ruin'd, Afflicted; Standing in 
great Need therefore ofAfſiſtance from Thoſe of 
Whom he had reaſon to Expect it, and of what 
Conſolation They could Afford; One of the 
Principal Branches of which was Reading, and 
Writing for him. he was not in a Condition 
to Hire a Proper Perſon Always to Attend as 


his Own Children, or, if he would have done 


That, he muſt have Leſſen'd his Proviſion for 
his Family. They were 'Then at Work for 
Themſelves. and was it Nothing (think ye) 
no Hardſhip upon Him to Teach Girls as 
Theſe were Taught ? Confider His Diſtreſs, 
Either way ; and Pity Him you have been 
Blaming, and Who was by Much the Greater 
Sufferer, whether They Aſſiſted Him or did 
not; and Conſider Withall that They Deſerv'd 
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the Uneafineſs in practi as * Felt 3 
Complain'd of it, as He Felt His the More, 
the More he found Theirs Was. 

As we are at a Loſs as to the Particulars of 
the Affair, What I have Suggeſted will I 


hope be Sülncient, Only let Me add, that 
That Daughter, who was Certainly One (if 


there was really more than One) that was 
Thus Serviceable to her Excellent Father in 
his Diſtreſs, Expreſs d no Uneaſineſs, that I 
ever heard of, when ſhe gave Accounts of 


| Milton's Affairs to the Many Enquirers Lately; 


but on the Contrary, ſpoke of him with 
Great Tenderneſs; particularly I have been 


told She ſaid He was Delightful Company, 


the Life of the Converſation, and That on Ac- 
count of a Flow of Subject, 121 an Unaffected 
Chearfulneſs and Givility. One Inſtance of 
her Tender Remembrance of him I cannot 


forbear relating. the Picture in Crayons I 


have of him was ſhown her After ſeveral O- 


thers, or which were Pretended to be His; 


when Thoſe were ſhown, and She was Ask'd 
if She could recollect if She had ever ſeen Such 
a Face. No, No. but when This was rr 
duc'd, in a T ranſport, —'tis My Father, 
my Dear Father! I fee him! i Him! _ 
then She put her Hands to ſeveral Parts of Her 
Face, tis the very Man! Here, Here 
it has been ſaid, This Daughter not only 
vithdrew her Affiſtance in Reading, &c. but 


went away to lreland, where She Married, all, not 


only 
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only without her Father's Conſent, but even 
his Knowledge. but I never heard 'twas upon 
Occaſion of any Unkindneſs of His, Unleſs 
as having Married; That This Mother-in- 
Law was as Mothers-in-Law frequently are, 
has been Suggeſted to be the Cauſe; ——— 
There is no End of going into Family Affairs, 
in which tis Impoſſible to come At Materials 
to be Sufficiently Inſtructed, and He muſt be 
very Impertinent, and Negligent of his Own 
Buſineſs that ſhould go about it. We will 
have done; Leaving the General Character of 
my Client, his Vertue, Piety, Good Diſpo- 
ſition; his Good Senſe, Prudence, &c. to 
Finiſh My Plea, in This Cauſe Commenc'd 
againſt him by the Pretended Friends of -his 
Children, but in Reality by People, Malicious 
to His Name, or Such Who with an Affec- 
tation of Goodneſs which Coſts Them No- 
thing, care not if they Wound One Already 

Injur'd. Let Theſe Sort of Creatures remem 
ber how Natural it is for Offenders to Juſtify 
Themſelves with Falſities and Unjuſt Re- 
proaches, which the Injur'd Father rather 
Chooſes to Bear, than to Wipe them Off by 
Irrecoverably Loſing, or Ruining the Rebel; 
and Then, that, a Father's Love is Another 
Sort of a Feeling than that Counterfeit Good 
Nature, Pity, or whatever Other Name they 
affect to give to the Paſſion they are under 
the Influence of on Such Occaſions, and which 
perhaps is Oftener Self-Love, Ill-Nature, or 

4 | Malice, 
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Malice, than they would willingly have it 
thought to be, or perhaps than they Imagine 
Themſelves. 

but Milton (So every Wiſe and Good Man) as 
thoſe Ele 
Angels, Contented with their Fame in Heav n, 


8 _ not the Praiſe of Men : 
Par. Loſt. VI. 374. 


and what Delight to be by Such Extold, © 
to Live upon their Tongues, and be their Talk, 
of whom to be Diſprais d were no ſmall Praiſe ? 
His Lot, who dares be Singularly Good. 

th' Tell gent among them and the Wiſe 

are Few, and Glory ſcarce of Few is raisd. 
This is true Glory and Renown, when God 
Looking on the Earth, with Approbation marks 
the Fuſt Man, and Divulges him through Heav'n 
to all his Angels, who with true Applauſe 
Recount his Praiſes. Par. Reg. III. 54. 


'tis Now high time to proceed ta M crow! 8 
Religious Character. if in That there are 


Prejudices againſt him, let what Wee, (Him- 


felt and T) have Already ſaid be remembred 
and Conſider'd, without a Feeble Narrow- 
neſs of Mind, and with that Generous, Chri- 
ſtian, and Philoſqphical Charity Himſelf ſo 


: Strongly Recommends, or rather which is not 
Only Recommended, but Commanded by ths 


Hi gheſt Example and Authority. 
As in making a Portrait, the Complexion 


and each particular Feature may have been 
Care- 
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Carefully enough Obſervd and Imitated, but 
{ill what is Moſt Important remains; the Air, 
the Mind, the Grace, the Dignity, the Capa- 
city, the Vertue, Goodneſs, &c. Theſe muſt 
be Expreſs'd as found in the Subject, tis Elſe 
an Inſipid, a Bad Picture. to finiſh the Por- 
trait of Miltons Mind, I muſt Now fay What 
he was with regard to Religion, Much more 
Important than Any of his Other Qualities. 
Thus to Finiſh in Painting, None but a Great 
Maſter Can, which, by the way, is the rea- 
ſon there are ſo Few- Good Pictures. I will 
continue the fame Faithfulneſs I have us d 
Hitherto, in what I am upon, and hope to 
give at leaſt as Juſt a Reſemblance in what 
Remains, whether Beautyful or Not, and as 
Conſpicuous to Good Eyes; which All have 
not who yet Fancy they See very Clearly. 
that Milton Believ'd in God, that he was 
a Chriſtian, and a Proteſtant is Certain, but 
of what Denomination of all the Several Sub- 
diviſions of Theſe, or if of Any, Known and 
Profeſs d, is not Clear; but he Ever was a 
Diſſenter from Our Church as by Law Eſta- 
bliſhed, that he had a Religious Turn of 
Mind, an Early Tincture of Piety is evident 
from what he Wrote when Young, and by 
all the Accounts we have of him. This has 
been ſeen Already. However I will add a 
Fine Paſſage to this Purpoſe ; for I am always 
Glad to bring him, Giving his Own Account 
of Himſelf, and I doubt not, but my Reader 
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is no leſs pleas d, that he Should for Another 
Reaſon than that it comes with ſuch Authen- 
tick Evidence; beſides his Proſe Works are 
but too little known. Thus he fays, entring 
upon a "Theological poly ect. I have done 
Mell either to be Confident of the Truth, whoſe 
Force is Beſt ſeen againſt the Ableſt Refiftance, „ 
or to be 2 and Tender of the Hurt that 
might be done among the Weaker by the in- 
trapping Authority 'of Great Names titl d to 
Faiſe Opinions; or that it be lawful to attri- 

| |  bute — to Gifts of God's imparting, 

ll! which I Boaſt not, but Thankfully Acknowledge, 

1 and fear alſo 2 at my certain Account they 


he reckon'd to Me Many rather than Few; or f 
i laſtly it be but "Juſtice not to defraud of due 
| Efteem the Weariſome Labours and Studious 
Watchings, wherem I have ſpent and tir d out 
- almoſt a Whole Youth, I ſhall not diſtruſt to be 
acquitted of Preſumption : knowing, that 3 
Heretgfore All Ages have receiv'd with Fa- 
vou and good Acceptance the Earlieſt Induſtry 
of Him that hath been Hopeful, it were but 
hard Meaſure Now, if the Freedom of an 
Timely Spirit ſhould be oppreſt merely by th - 
a Big and Blunted Fame of his Elder Adverſary ; 
| => that His Sufficiency muſt be Now Sentenc'd 
| not by Pondering the Reaſon he ſhews, but by cal. 
i culating the Nears be brings. See his Preface to 


i his Apology for Smectymnuus. in That to 
j his Reaſon of Church Government, he tells 
j Us he was * a Child to the Service of 


— 
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the Church by his Parents and Friends and his 
Own Reſolutions. and, as he had an Early 
Religious Turn of Mind, that he perſiſted 
in it throughout the Whole Courſe of his Life 
is Apparent by his Writings, and Otherwiſe. 
His Rule was the Holy Scripture. This 
was his Guide in Faith and Practice ; but In- 
terpreted by his Own Judgment Ultimately. 
What Better, what Other can Any of Us 
Have, Deſire or Pretend to? How This led 
Him is not our preſent Buſineſs, This was 
his Sole Rule, not Humane Authority, as is 
Remarkably declar'd in the Beginning of his 
Diſcourſe on Prelatical Epiſcopacy, where he 
ſays, not contented with the Plentiful and Whol- 
fom Fountains of the Goſpel, they began after 
their Owon Lufts to heap to ThemſeFves Teachers 
and as if the Divine Scripture wanted a Sup- 
plement, and were to be cet out, they cannot 
think any Doubt reſolv d, and any Doctrine con- 
firm d, unleſs they run to that Indigeſted heap 
and frie of Authors which they call Antiquity. 
Whatſoever Time, or the Heedleſs Hand of Blind 
Chance, hath drawn down from of Old to this 
Preſent, in her huge Drag-net, whether Fiſh, 
or Sea-Weed, or Shells, or Shrubbs, Unpick'd, 
Unchoſen, thoſe are the Fathers. — Thus he goes 
on till a little after he concludes this Point by 
faying that he thought he could do Religion and 
bis Country no better Service for the time, then 
doing his Utmoſt Endeavour to recall the People 
of God from this vain Forraging after Straw, 
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and to reduce them to their Firm Stations un- 
der the Standard of the Goſpel; by making ap- 
pear to them, Firſt the Inſufficiency, Next the 
Inconveniency; and Laſtly, the Impiety of theſe 
Gay Teſtimonies, that their great Dottors would 
bring them to dote on. Concerning the Scri 
ture, he Writes Thus in his Preface to the 
Reaſon of Church-Government ——God having 
to this End Ordain'd his 2 757 to be the Reve- 
lation of his Power and Wiſdom in Chriſt 
= Feſus. and Ibis is One Depth of his Wiſdom, 
that he could jo plainly Reveal ſo great a Mea- 
ſure of it to the Groſs, Diſtorted Apprebenſions of 
Decay'd Mankind. Let Others therefore Dread 
and $ hun the Scriptures for their Darkneſs, I 
ſhall Wiſh I may deſerve to be reckon'd among 
Thoſe who Admire and Dwell upon them for 
their Clearneſs. and This ſeems to be the Cauſe, 
why in thoſe places of Holy Writ, wherein is 
Treated of Church-Government, the Reaſons 
thereof are not Formally, and Profeſtly jet 
dewn, becauſe to Him that Heeds attentively the 
Drift and Scope of Chriſtian Profeſſion, they 
eaſily ny Themſelves. = 
This then was Milton's Only Rule, or if 
you pleaſe, his own Reaſon Inform'd and 
Govern'd by it. but whatever it led him to, 
that he had Charity for all Others, Honeſtly 
Endeavouring, - as He, 0 Worſhip God A. 
right, is ſeen by a Fine Paſſage in One of the 
Laſt of his Works [sf True Relig.&c. fol. 808, ] 
where he fays, I is a Human Frailty to Err, 
and 
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and no Man is Infallible here on Earth. but 
fo long as all Theſe, (he was ſpeaking of Lu- 
therans, Calviniſts, Anabaptiſts, Socinians, 
| Arminians,) profeſs to ef the Word of God Only 

before them as the Rule of their Faith and O- 
bedience ; and ufe all Diligence and Sincerity of 
Heart by Reading, by Learmng, by Study, 4 
Prayer for the Illumination of the Holy Spirit 
to Underſtand This Rule and Obey it, they have 
done whatever Men can db. God will Aſſu- 
redly Pardon them, as he did the Friends of Job, 
Good and Pious Men, though Much Miſtaken, 
as there it appears, in ſome Points of Doctrine. 

_ His Contempt for a Lazy Adherence to 
What Men Implicitely Receive, and his Ap- 
probation of an Honeſt and Free Exerciſe of 
the Underſtanding in Finding Out, and mak- 
ing Uſe of what Helps are to be Had from 
Without, or the Dictates of Internal Reaſon, 
is ſeen in what he fays, Addreſſing Himſelf 
to the Parliament and Aſſembly, with his 
Treatiſe on Divorce (printed 1644.) 

Tf it were Serwuſly as, d, and it would be 
no Untimely Queſtion, Renowned Parliament, 
Select Aſſembly, who of all Teachers and Ma- 
ters that have ever taught, hath drawn the 
 Moft Diſciples after him, both in Religion and 

in Manners, it might be not Untruly Anfiver d. 
Cuſtome. though Vertue be commended for the 
moſt Perſuaſive in Theory, and Conſcience in 
the plain Demonſtration of the Spirit, finds 
moſt Evincing, yet whether it be the Secret if 


Divine 
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Divine Will, or the Original Blindneſs we are 
born in, So it happens, for the Moſt part, that 
Cuſtome ſtill is Silently receiv'd for the Beſt In- 
feruftor, Except it be, becauſe ber Method is fo 
Glib and Eaſy, in ſome manner like to that Vi- 
fron of Ezekiel, rowling up her Sudden Book of” 
Implicit Knowledge, for Him that Will, to 


i Take and Swallow down at Pleaſure; which 
Will! proving but of Bad Nouriſhment in the Con- 
l coction, as it was! Heedleſs in the Devouring, K® 
10 Puffs up Unhealthily, a certain Big Face g % 
10 pretended Learning, Miſtaken among Creduluus 
| Men, for the Wholeſom Habit of a Soundneſs 
i and good Conſtitution; but is indeed no other 
0 than the Suolin Viſage of Caunterfeit Kno- 
1 ledge and Literature, which not only in Private 
0 Marrs our Education, but alſo in Publick is 
| the Common Climer into every Chair, where 
| | either Religion is Preach'd, or Law Reported : 
"i filling each Eſtate of Life and Profeſſion, with 
| Abje&t and Servile Principles; Depreſſing the 
Wi High and Heaven-born Spirit of Man, Far o 
wh | beneath the Condition wherein either God Created Rx 


lh | | tim, or Sin hath Sunk him. To perſue the Alle- 
| gory, Cuftom being but a meer Face, as Eccho is 
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ll a meer Voice, reſts not in her Unaccompliſhment, 

| | until by a Secret Inclination, She Accorporate 

I: | berſelf with Error, who being a Blind and Ser- 

l pentine Body without a Head, willingly Accepts 
what He Wants, and Supplies what Her Un- 
compleatneſſe went Seeking. Hence it is that 
Error Supports Cuſtome, Cuſtome Count nances 9 
. Error. Y 
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Error. and theſe Two between them would Per- 
fecute, and Chaſe away all Truth and Solid 
Wiſdome out of Humane Life, were it not that 
God, rather then Man, Once in many Ages cals 
together the Prudent- and Religious Counſels of 
Men deputed to repreſſe the Encroachments, and 
to wworke off the Inveterate Blots and Obſcurities 
«wrought upon our Mindes by Sutthe Infinuating 
of Error and Cuſtome: Who with the Nume- 
rous and Vulgar Train of Their Followers make 
it Weir Chiefe Deſgne to Envie and Cry-Down 
the Induſtry of Free Reaſoning under the terms 
of Humor and Innouation; as if the Womb of 
Teeming Truth were to be Clos d up if She Pre- 
fume to bring forth ought, that Sorts not with 
Their Unchew' d Notions, and Suppoſitions. A. 
gainſt which Notorious Injury and Abuſe of 
Mans Free Soule, to Teſtifie and 'Oppoſe the Ut- 
moſt that Study and true Labour can attaine, 
Heretofore the Incitement of Men reputed Grave 
hath led Me among Others: and Now the Duty 
and the Right of an Inſtructed Chriſtian cals 
Me through the Chance of Good and Evil Re- 
port to be the Sole Advocate of a Diſcount nanc' t 
Truth; a High Enterpriſe Lords and Commons, 
a High Enterpriſe, and a Hard, and Such as 
Every Seventh Jon of a Seventh Son does nut 
Venture on. Nor have I amidft the Clamor of 
go much Envie and Impertinence, Whether to 
Appeal but to the Concourſe of So much Piety 
and Wiſdom here Aſſembled. bringing in my 
bands an Ancient and moſt Neceſſary, moſt Chu- 
hg: | ritable, 
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ritable, and yet moſt Injur d, Statute of Moſes: 
not Repeal'd ever by Him who Only had the 
Wl - ' Authority, but thrown Afide with much In- 
| | | conſiderate Neglect, under the Rubbiſh of Ca- 
| 1 nonical Ignorance; as once the Whole Law was 
| _ | by fome ſuch like Conveyance in Joſiah's time. 
| 

| 


And He who ſhall endeavour the Amendment 
i = of any Old Neglected Grievance in Church or 
= State, or in the Daily Courſe of Life, if he be 
Giſted with Abilitiesof Mind that may raiſe him 
to fo High an Undertaking, I grant he hath 
Already Much whereof Not to Repent him ; yet 
let me areed him not to be Fore-man of an 
| MMigudg d Opinion, unleſs his Reſolutions h | 
1 Firmly Seated ina Square and Conſtant Mind, 
Ml! | not Conſcious to itſelf. of any Deſerved Blame, 
| | and Regardleſs of Ungrounded Suſpicions. 


* ——— — — — 5 


For Himſelf, he ſeems to have had little Re- 
0 gard to the Exteriour of Religion; We hear of 
[| Nothing of That even in his Eaſt hours; and 


| whatever he did in the Former Parts of his 
| Life, he frequented no Publick Worſhip in his 
Latter Years, nor uſed any Religious Rite in 
his Own Little Family. it ſeems very Pro- 
bable that as he was Always very Anti-Epiſ- 
Ml | | copal, and no Lover of Our Eſtabliſh'dChurch, 
j | neither could he bear with the Tolerated 
| 

| 

| 


1 Preachers after the Reſtoration; Thoſe of 
. whom he ſpeaks, when he ſays, that they 


were ſeen under Subtle Hypocriſy to have 


| 
þ  Preached their Own Follies, moft of them not 
| the Goſpel, Time-ſervers, Covetous, Iliterate 


Per- 


= E xlvii 
Perſecutors, not Lovers of the Truth, Like in 
all things whereof” they accuſed their Prede- 
ceſſors : This Paſſage I have from a Fragment 

at was not Printed till ſeveral Years after 
Milton's Death, Anno 1681. 'twas a Part of 
his Hiſtory of England, and Expung'd, it 
being but a Sort of Digreſſion, and to avoid 
giving Offence to a Party quite Subdu'd, and 
whoſe Faults the Government was then Wil- 
ling to Have Forgotten. there is a great deal 
more to This Purpoſe, as alſo on the Villanous 
Abuſe of Power in Mony-Matters of Theſe 
People, and of Fhat Party which Himſelf not- 
withſtanding his great Merits with them had 
Taſted of Severely. „ 
his Averſion to, and Contempt of Theſe 
Pretended Divines, I am the more perſuaded 
of from a Story I well remember to have heard 
Many Years Since, in Such a. manner, as to 
make it Credible, though Otherwiſe, and with- 
out what we learn from the little 'Tract juſt 
now. Cited, I ſhould ſtill wiſh it was not 
true, Milton had a Servant, who was a very 
3 Honeſt, Silly Fellow, and a Zealous and Con- 
| ſtant Follower. of theſe Teachers; when he 
came from the Meeting, his Maſter would 
frequently Ask him What he had heard, and 
Divert Himſelf with Ridiculing Their Fool- 
eries, or (it may be) the Poor Fellow's Un- 
derſtanding ; both One and t other Probably; 
However This was ſo Grievous to the Good 
Creature, that he left his Service upon it. 
C Now 


| dlviii 4 
Now that 1 am Conjecturing, I will go 
| on a little farther. Poſſibly Milton Nr 1 
Will  - All National Churches or Publick Religio 
10 bad Somthing in them Political, Som 
[1 Corrupted from the Simplicity that is in CF 
| 2 Cor. x1..3. This is what he ſeems More than 
| B to Intimate, when in that Florid Diſcourſe, | 
his Areopagitica, (and which by the way, he 
if wrote as a Specimen of the Oratorian Style) 
he fays, Truth indeed came Once into the World 
10 with her, Divine Maſter, and was a Perfect 
Wil 1 moft Glorious to look on; but when He g 
7 ed, and his Apoſtles after him were laid 
Aled then rait aroſe a Wicked Race of De- 
cei bers, who as that Story goes of the Egyptian 
1 Typhon with his Conſpirators, how they dealt 
. with the good Oſiris, took the Virgin Truth, 
1 - hew'd her Lovely Form into a * 41 Pieces, 
10 8 and ſcatter d them to the four y(t 
Wil That time ever Since, the Sad Friends of Truth, 
10 Juch as durſt appear Imitating the Care ful 
N Search that Iſis 455 for the 12 ud ok of 
| Ofiris, went up and down e ng up Limb 
| by Limb ill as they could find them. Wee have 
- yet found them All, Lords and Commons, 
hi was Written, Anno 1644) nor ever 7 
| 5 Till ber Maſter's Second Coming. ; Hee ſhall 
0 bring together every Toynt and Member, and 
Mall Mould them into an immortal Feature of 
_ Lovelinejs and Perfectiun. 3 
- the Sincerity T have Profeſt in Drawing | 
This Picture, and which as I reſolve to Prac- 
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tice, will not permit me to Paſs over in Silence 
Another Conſecture which Some have made; 


mean that Milton was an Arian; and This 
z built on Certain Paſſages in Par, Loft. Some 


of Thoſe I am pretty Well Aſſur d are very 
Capable of an Orthodox Conſtruction, as A 

of them are for Ought I know. But as 1 
neither Care to Meddle with a'Diſpute which 
I am not well acquainted with; and as tis no 


Other than a Conjecture, which lies againſt 


him, and ſeems to be Over-rul'd by So many 
Pious and Learned Divines (Sound in This 
Fundamental Article) having Approv'd and 
Encourag'd the Book; and as TWO have very 


Lately Expreſsly Acquitted him of That 


Charge ; and as Moreover 'tis Certain, that in 
his Middle-Age he has ſhown he was Right 
as to This Point, I wave it, and claim in his 
Behalf that he be Eſteem'd as Continuing So 
to the Laft. the Paſſage I mention'd is in his 
Diſcourſe of Reformation, juſt at the Cloſe 
of it; 'tis Thus. Thou therefore that fitft in 


Light and Glory Unapproachable, Parent of 


Angels and Men ! Next thee I implbre, Onini- 


3 


potent King, Redeemer of that Loft Remnant 


whoſe Nature Thou didft Aſſume; Ineffable and 
Everlaſting Love] and Thou the Third Subſiſt- 
ence of Divine Iufinitude, Illuminating Spirit, 


Eri-Perfonak Gopf EAD] Look upon, &c. 


Milton had Always a Firm Belief of the Be- 
ing of a God, and a Mind which could not fail 


c 2 from 


the 2 and Solace of Created things ! One 


—— — — 
13 


475. 

from his Exiſtence to Infer his Government 

of the Univerſe, and all This in ſuch a One 
muſt Produce True Piety, Veneration, Sub- 
miſſion, Dependance, Love mix d with Filial 
Awe, Joy, Cc. This A 5 Th Perpetually to 
every Obſerving Reader of his Works, Verſe 

or Proſe. His Other Speculative Religious 
Opinions whereby he is Diſtinguiſh'd, are 
rather Political than Religious, Such as relate 

| to the Circumſtantials 8 than to the 

| | Eſſentials or Subſtance of Religion; -Church- 
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Government, Church-Communion, Cere- 
Wo monies, the Millennium, &c. on. which tis 
n not beceſfary to Enlarge, and I am Glad It 
Wh! | is not. | 
h | What is Practical comes Next to be 8 
| ſider d. I will Select a Few Remarkable Paſ- 
1 ages of This Sort, and from his Proſe Works 
i as Thoſeare not ſo commonly known, though 
Win not leſs Excellent in their Kind for Great and 
W Noble Thoughts and Expreſſions; his Poe- 
"HAR tical Works Abound with Morality, as well 
HI as Piety, and in Particular Paradiſe Loft. One 
Will of Thoſe Paſſages I am Now upon is cited in 
n our Note on v. 583 of the XII Book of 
That Poem, to Winch I not only Refer you, 


— notes 
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| but Recommend it to your Conſideration: 
| lere let me add what he fays in p. 321 70“. 
| Edit, Let him not open his Lips againſt 
| 


—— — 
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the Providence of Heaven, or tax the Ways of 

God and his Divine Truth „ for they are Equal, 

Eaſy, and not Burthenſome nor do they ever of: 
| ee 
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li 
the Yuſt and Reaſonable Defires of Men, nor 
pw 6 this our ee of MA life into a 
Neceſſity of Sadneſs and Malecontent, by Laws 
commanding over the Unreducible Antipathies 
of Nature Sooner or Later found, but allow us 
to Remedy and ſhake off Thoſe Evils into which 
Human Error hath led us through the Midi 


of our Beſt Intentions, and to Support our In- 


cident Extremities by the Authentick Precept 
of Soveraign Charity, whoſe Grand Commiſſion 
7s to Do and to Diſpoſe over all the Ordinances 

of God to Man, that Love and Truth may Ad- 
vance each other to Everlaſting ; while Wee, 
Literally Superſtitious through Cuſtomary Faint- 
neſs of Heart, not Venturing to pierce with our 


Free thoughts into the Full Latitude of Nature 


and Religion, Abandon our Selves to ſerve un- 
der the Tyranny of 17 Opinions, ſuffering 
Thoſe Ordinances which were Allotted to Our 
Solace and Reviving, to Trample over Us, and 
Hale Us into a Multitude of Sorrows which 


God never Meant Us. and Where he ſets us in 


a fair Allowance of Way, with Honeſt Liberty 
and Prudence to our Guard, we never leave 
Subtiliging and Caſuifting till we have Strait- 
ned and Pared that Liberal Path into a Ra- 


or Edge to walk on, between a Precipice of 


Unneceſſary Miſchief on either fide ; and ftart- 


ing at every Falſe Alarm, we do not know 


which way to ” a foot forward with Manly 
Confidence and Chriſtian Reſolution, through 
8 * > -— 


1 
from his Exiſtence to Infer his Government 
of the Univerſe, and all This in ſuch a One 
muſt Produce True Piety, Veneration, Sub- 
miſſion, Dependance, Love mix'd with Filial 
Awe, Joy, &c, This Appears Perpetually to 
every Obſerving Reader 65 his Works, Verſe 
or Proſe. His Other Speculative Religious 
Opinions whereby he is Diſtinguiſh'd, are 
rather Political than Religious, Such as relate 
to the Circumſtantials 2 than to the 
Eſſentials or Subſtance of Religion; Church- 
Government, Church-Communion, Cere- 
monies, the Millennium, Sc. on which 'tis 
not neceſſary to Enlarge, and I am Glad it 
is not. 
What is Practical comes Next to be l 
ſider d. I will Select a Few Remarkable Paſ- 
ages of This Sort, and from his Proſe Works 
as Thoſe are not ſo commonly known, though 
not leſs Excellent in their Kind for Great and 
Noble Thoughts and Expreflions ; his Poe- 
tical Works Abound with Morality, as well 
as Piety, and in Particular Parad:/e Loft. One 
of Thoſe Paſſages I am Now upon is cited in 
our Note on v. 583 of the XII Book of 
That Poem, to which I not only Refer you, 
but Recommend it to your Conſideration : 
Here let me add what he fays in p. 321 Tel. 
Edit. Let him not ofen his Lips againſt. 
the Providence of Heaven, or tax the Ways of 
God and his Divine Truth „ for they are Equal, 
Eaſy, and not Burthenſome ; nor do they ever Cre 


the 


the Fuſt and Reaſonable Defres of Men, nor 


li 


involve this our Portion of Mortal life into a 
Neceſſity of Sadneſs and Malecontent, by Laws 
commanding over the Unreducible Antipathies 
of Nature Sooner or Later found, but allow us 
to Remedy and ſhake off Thoſe Evils into which 
Human Error hath led us through the Midi 
of our Beſt Intentions, and to Support our In- 
cident Extremities by the Authentick Precept 
of Soveraign Charity, whoſe Grand Commiſſion 
7s to Do and to Diſpoſe over all the Ordinances 
of God to Man, that Love and Truth may Ad- 
vance each other to Everlaſting ; while Wee, 
Literally Superſtitious through Cuſtomary Faint- 
neſs of Heart, not Venturing to pierce with our 


Free thoughts into the Full Latitude of Nature 


and Religion, Abandon our Selves to ſerve un- 


dier the Tyranny of Ufurp'd Opinions, ſuffering 


Thoſe Ordinances which were Allotted to Our 
Solace and Reviving, to Trample over Us, and 
Hale Us into a Multitude of Sorrows which 
God never Meant Us. and Where he ſets us in 
a fair Allowance of Way, with Honeſt Liberty 
and Prudence to our Guard, we never leave 
Subtili2ing and Caſuifting till we have Strait- 
ned and Pared that Liberal Path into a Ra- 


. 2or's Eage to walk on, between a Precipice of 


Unneceſſary Miſchief on either fide ; and ftart- 


ing at every Falſe Alarm, we do not know 


OY 


which way to ſet a foot forward with Manly 
Confidence Hh Chriſtian Reſolution, through 
IH, = HORS _ 


— 
way 
— 


Ji. 

the Confuſed ringing in our Ears of b. 
Scruples and Amazements. 

in p. 351.———What can be more Oppoſite 

and Diſparaging to the Cov'nant of Love, of 
Freedom, and of our Manhood in Grace, than 
to be made the Yoking Pedagogue of New Seve- 
rities, the Scribe 9 of Sollable and Rigid Letters, 
not only Greviaus to the Be of Men, but Di 
ferent and Strange from the Light of Reaſon in 
them, ſave only 4s 2 are fain to Stretch and 
Diftort their e ns, for fear of Dij- 
2 the Verbal Straitneſs of of a Text, which 
our Own Servil Fear gives us FA the hiſure fo 
Ja Aright ? 

| there is a Certain Scale of Du- 
ties,” there is a certain Hierarchy of 2 85 and 


Lower Commands, Wn fe want of Studying 
in right Order, all the orld 1s in Confuſion. 


This Strict Interpretation of Texts without 


having a Prudential and Conſcientious Regard 


to the Great Scope and Deſign of Things he 
Somwhere calls an Alphabetical Servility, 
tending to Antichriſtian Cruelty. 

p. 369. - hat can This be but Weak and 
Shallzw Apprehenſion, to forſake the Standard 
Principles of Inſtitution, Faith and Charity; 


ben to 4 Blank, and Various at every Occur- 


rence in ' Scripture, and in a Cold Spaſm of 
Scruple, to rear Peculiar Dottrines Ns the 
Place that ſhall bid the Gray Autority of moſt 


Unchangeable and Sovran Rules to tand by and 
be Contradifted? © 


2 364. 


++ 


64. 3 This is 4 Confet ors in 
245 4 that He who looks not at the Intention of 


a Precept, the More Superftitious he is of the 
Letter, the More he Mifinterprets. 

. 368. that his Diſciples, and all Good 
Men might learn to Expound him in this Place; 
as in all other his Precepts, not by the Writte: 
Letter, but by that Unerring Paraphraſe. of 

Chriſtian Love and Charity, which is the Sum 
of All Commands, and the Perfection. | 
326. Loft of all, to Thoſe whoſe Mind 15 


ill to maintain Textual Reftrittion, whereof 


the bare Sound cannot conſiſt Sometimes with 
Humanity, much leſs with Charity, I would 
ever Anſ 8 of rang them in Remembrance 
of a Conan above All Commands, which they 
ſeem to have forgot, and Who ſpake it; in Com- 
pariſon whereof This which they ſo exalt is but 
a Petty and Subordinate Peg Let them 
go therefore with Whom I am oath to Couple 
them, yet they vill needs run into the ſame Blind- 
neſs with the Phariſees; let them go therefore 
and confider well what this Leſſon means, I will 
have Mercy and not Sacrifice; for on T hat Say- 
ing all the Law and Prophets depend, much 
more the Goſpel, whoſe End and Excellence is 
Mercy and Peace: or if they cannot learn That, 
how «will they learn This? which yet I ſhall not 
doubt to leave with them as a Conclufion, that 
God the Son hath put all Other things under his 


Own feet, but his Commandments he hath left 


all under the feet, of Charity. 
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Who that Cries out Theſe Notions Savour 
of Libertiniſm, of Licentiouſneſs; let him 
Shut his Lips again, till he has conſider' d on 
What theſe Maſculine Sentiments are Built; 


and for the Preſent what is faid by S. Paul, 


2 Cor. v. 13. Whether we be Befides our Selves, 
it is to God; or whether we be Sober, it is for 
Nur Cauſe. | 


Let the Tree be judg'd by its Fruit. We 


know of no Immoralities of any Kind. how 
ſhould he be Guilty of Any? A Mind So Em- 
ploy'd, So Fortify'd as His was, left no Place 


for an Attack; Temptation had no Inordinate 


Paſſion to work upon. However, as Some 
Aſperſions have been caſt at him, Chiefly with 
relation to his Moral Behaviour in his Younger 
Years, he ſhall Anſwer for Himſelf. he will 
be forc'd to fay Somthing in his Own Praiſe, 
as tis Often Neceſſary for the moſt Modeſt 
Men to do, Hear him therefore firſt of all 
Excuſing himſelf for That. though Suppo- 
ſing thoſe Overflowings of Comfort and Self- 
Approbation, which is One of the Great Re- 
wards of a Good Mind, - appear to have Som- 
times a Mixture of Oſtentation, or Folly, tis 
not without Excuſe, and the Beſt Examples; 
What think you of St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 16. 
&c? Here is Milton, he Offers to ſpeak ; At- 
tend with Candour. p. 174. Jol. Edit. 
Not caring to burthen me with thoſe Vices, 
whereof, among whom my Converſation hath 


been, I have been ever leaft- Suſpected; perbaps 
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not without ſome Suttlety to caſt me into Envie 


by bringing on Me a Neceſſity to enter into Mine 
Own Praiſes. in which Argument T know e- 


very Wiſe Man is more Unwillingly drawn to 


Speak, than the moſt Repining Eare can be A. 
verſe to Heare, Nevertheleſſe fince- I dare not 


wiſh to paſſe this Life Unperſecuted of Slandrous 
> i 1 God hath told us that to be Gene- 


rally Praisd is Wofull, I ſhall relye on His 
Promiſe to free the Innocent from Cauſeleſſe A. 


ons: whereof nothing Sooner can Aſſure me 
then if I ſhall feele Him Now Affiſting me in the 
juſt Vindication of My Selfe, which yet I could 
Deferre, it being more meet that to thoſe Other 
matters of Publick Debatement in This Book, I 
ſhould give Attendance Firft, but that T Faure 
it would but Harme the Truth for Me to Reaſon 
in Her behalf ſo long as T ſhould fuffer my Ho- 
neſt Eſtimation to he Unpurg'd from Theſe Inſo- 
lent. Suſpicions. And if I ſhall be Large, or 
Unwonted in Fuſtiſying my Selfe to Thoſe = 
know me not, for Elſe it would be Needleſſe, let 
them confider that a Short Slander will > pre | 


reach farder than a Long Apology ; and that 


He who will do Fuſtly to WT Men, muſt begin 
25 knowing How, if it fo happen, to 91 not 

nuſt to Him hl 1 muſt be thought, if this 
Libeller Gf (for Now he ſhews 2 to Ju $9 can 
find Beliefe, after an Inordinat and Riotous 
Youth ſpent at the Univerſity, i have been at 
length Vomited out thence. for which Com- 
modious Lye, that he may be encourag'd in the 
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ly; ” 

Trade another time, I Thank him, for it bath 
ven Me an Apt Occafion to Acknowledge Pub. 
chly with all Gratefull Minde, that more then 

Ordinary Favour and Reſpect which T found 


above Any of my Equals at the hands of thoſe 


Curteous and Learned Men, the Fellowes of that 
Colledge wherein I ſpent ſome Yeares : who at 
7 Parting, after I had taten two Degrees, as 
the manner is, ni d many Ways, how much 
better it would Content Them that I would Stay; 
as by many Letters full of Kindnefſe and Loving 
Refpett, both Before That time and Long After, 
towards Me. 
 T beg that none will interpret it — 
hat this Man has Oblig d me to ſay of My d 


T was Aſfur'd of their Singular good Affection 


If 
More than I would have ſaid. for it is & | 


lutely Neceſſary, and That, for more Reaſons 
than One. Firft, That Jo many Good and 
Learned Men who now Read theſe my Writings 
in all our Neight' ring Nations may not be in- 
auc d by His flanders to Repent themſelves of the 
Good Will which J am Sure they bear me, but 
that they may Still be perſuaded that J am not 
One who Stains his Honeft Writings with Dif- 
boneft Manners, nor What He hath Spoken as 
a Freeman with Acrions which denote a Slave; 
and that My Life, by God's Goodneſs has ever 


been Far remote from Turpitude and Crime; 


Then, that Thoſe Iluſtrious and truely Lau- 


dable Men whom I have Undertaken to Praiſe 


may Know, That J efleem Nothing more Shame- 
| = full 


full than to come to Their Praiſes, My Self Vile, 
"and Only worthy of Blame. Laſtly," let the 
People of England know, whom either my Fate, 
or Duty, Certainly their Oum Vertue bas oblig'd 
Ae to Defend, that if I have Liv'd Aluayt 
| avith Modeſty and Honour, My Defence of Them, 
I dont hnow whether an Honour and an Orna- 
3 ment, Certainly Shall Not be a Shame or Re- 
proach to Them: Who then I am, and Whence, 
Twill Now tell you. he goes on to give a Hiſtory 
of his Life. Def. 2® p. 95. againſt Alexander 
Morus. Tol. F 
Let us Now proceed to the Particular Vin- 
dications of himſelf in Anſwer to his Calum- 
niating Enemies. p. 178. Tol.. ——— That 
Care was Ever had of Me, with my 3 
Capacity, not to be Negligentiy train d in tbe 
Precepts of Chriſtian Religion: This that I have 
hithertq related hath been to ſhow that though 
Chriſtianity had bin but Slightly taught Me, 
yet a certain Reſerv'aneſſe of Natural Diſpoſfi- 
tion, and Moral Diſcipline learnt out of the 
Nobleſt Philoſophy was Enough to keep Me in 
Diſdain of Farre Leſſe Incontinences than This 
of the Bordello. Nor did I Slumber over 
That place, expreſſing ſuch High Rewards of 
Ever accompanying the Lamb, with thoſe Ce- 
leftial Songs, to Others Tnapprehenfible, but Not 
to Thoſe who were not Defil d with Women, which 
doubtleſs Meanes Fornication, for Marriage muſs - 
not be calld a Defilement. Thus large I have 
purpoſely bin, that if I have bin Fuſtiy Taxt 
| we 
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_ north This Crime it may come upon me after all 
this Confeſſion with a Tenne-fold Shame : but if 
Thave hitherto deſerv d no ſuchOpprobrious word, 
or Suſpicion, I may hereby Ingage my Selfe now 
Openly to the faithfull Obſervation of what I 
have profeſt. Again in the fame Diſcourſe (his 
Apol. for aware Pp. 175. Thoſe Morn- 
ing haunts are where they Should be, at Home; 
not Sleeping, or Concocting the Surfeits of an 
Irregular Feaft, but Up, and Stirring, in Min- 
ter Often before the Sound of any Bell awakens 
Men to Labour or Devotion, in Summer as Oft 
as the Bird that Firſt Rouſes, or not Much 
Tardyer, to Read Good Authors, or cauſe them 

_ to be Read, lill the Attention be Weary, or the 
Memory have its full Fraught : Then with Uſe- 
full, and Generous Labors Preſerving the Boay's 
Health and Hardineſs, to render a Lightſom, 
Clear, and not a Lumpiſh Obedience to the Mind 
for the Cauſe of Religion and our Country's Li- 
berty when it ſhall require Firm Hearts in Sound 
Bod; es to Stand, and Cover their Stations, ra- 

ther than ſee the Ruin of our Proteſtation and 
the inforcement of a Slaviſh Life. and a while 
after —— 1 was confirm'd in the Opinion that 
He who would not be fruſtrated of. his hope to 
write Well hereafter in Laudable things ought 
Himſelf to be à true Poem, that is, a Compi 
fition and Pattern of the Beſt and Honourableſt 
things, not preſuming to Sing the High Praiſes 
of Heroic Men, or Famous Cities unleſs be has 
in Himſelf the Experience, and the Practice of 
| „„ 
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all that is Praiſe-werthy. Theſe Reaſonings, 
together with à certain Niceneſs of Nature, an 


Honeſt Haughtyneſs and Self-Efteem, either of 
ab Was, or what I Might be, (which let 
Envy call Pride) and Lofty. 4 Becoming Mo- 
defty, all Uniting the Supply of -their Natural 


Aid together, kept me ftill above thoſe Low De- 
ſcents of Mind, beneath Which He muſt Deject 


and Plunge himſelf that can agree to Salable 
and Unlawfull Praſtitutions. "A 

if I have Accumulated Paſſages of This Kind 
it has not been Meerly to Delineate the Mind 
of Milton, or to Vindicate His Character, it 
has been done with Yet a Nobler and a More 


Extenſive View, it has been done not with- 


out Hopes that Others may be Excited to be 
Enamour'd, as Hee, with the Beauty of Ho- 
lineſs. but on This Occaſion alſo See this E- 
loquent Man ſaying to Vou as to the late Lord 
Ranelagh when at the Univerſity, and in 
Some Meaſure under His Care. he Thus 
writes to Him. (See Jol. in Milton's Life, 
p. 124.) Learn Thou from thy Childhood to Dij- 


cern and Fudge of Great Examples, not from 


Violence and Force [from the Czſars and Alex- 
anders] but by Fuſtice and Temperance. *_ 

in his Reaſon of Church-Government (writ- 
ten when he was between 30 and 40) B. II. 
Chap. 3. he gives a fine Image of'a Pious and 
Vertuous Mind, which alſo Attend to; it Con- 
cerns Us All. But He that holds himſelf in 
Reverence and due Eſteem, both far the Dig- 

Fo nity 


of God's Image upon him, 4 for the 

Price of his Redemption, which he thinks is Vie 
ly markt upon his Forehead; accounts him 

elf both a Fit Perſon to do the Nobleſt and God. 
lieſl Deeds, and Much better worth than to De- 
je and Defile with Such a Debaſement and 
Such a Pull ution as Sin is, Himſelf fo bighty 
Ranſom'd and Enobled to a New Friendſhip a 
Fiha! Relation with God. Nor tan he y/ gg 
much the Offence and Reproach of Others, as 
he dreads, and would bluſh at the Reflet?ion FA 
* Oron Severe and Modeſt Eye upon Himſelf, 

it ſhould fee him Doing, or Imagining that 
2 Is Sinful, though in the Deepeſt Secrecy. 
though tis Somwhat Long, you will 
Thank me for Subjoyning a Paſſage, which 
could not come but 7 hay a Mind truly Chri- 
ſtian, and thePen of One who had the Soul of 
an Ancient Philoſopher and Poet; tis a no- 
ble Inſtance of his good Heart, particularly in 
That Branch of True Philoſophy, the Sub- 
mitting Chearfully to the Divine Will, and 
making the Right Uſe of Afflictions, and a- 
mongſt Others, of the Malice and Wickedneſs 
of Men. tis in the Second Defence pro Pop. 
Angl. and is a Sort of a Collection of what. 
has been Seen in the Several Fine Paſſages L 
have given. Thus in Engliſh. 

As for nohat relates to Me, I call Thee, 0 
God! to Witneſs, Thee the Searcher of my moſt 
 Irward Mind, and of all my Thoughts, that Tam 
Conſcious to My ſelf of Nothing (though I habe, 

: as 


This Calamity. [his 


ty of the State, but allo 


aAſur d Me peremptorily, that 1 
15 Task, I m 


Often and 775 

Thought This with My 4 and Sifted all the 

moſt. Private Paſſages of my Life) of Nothing, 

either of Late, or 25 Since Committed, 
2 


as much as was in Me, 


whoſe Hainouſneſs might deſervedly draw on me 
4 * Blindnek] 4 as for 
what I have Written at any Time (fmce the 
Royaliſts pretend I ſuffer This as a Tudgment, 
and triumph on that Account) I in like Man; 
ner call God to Witneſs, that I have never Write 
ten any thing on that Sues, that I was not 
Then Perſuaded was, and am. Now Perfuaded 
is Acceptable to God; And alſo that So I did, 


not Mov d by any Ambition, Gain, ur Glory, 


but from a Sence Alone of my. Dut W 
was Honeſt, and of Piety to my ( 
that I did it too, not only to Reſtore the Liber- 

f/ oy * 


of the Church, Inſomuch t hal when It was En- 


joyn'd Me by the Publick Voice of my Country to 


Anſiber that Defence of the King, and I at 
the Fins time Labour d under à very Il State 
952 ealth, and withal was mw * Fr of 
Loofing one of my Eyes; and my Phyficia: 
J K ee, char 7 I uri 
una voidably looſe Both in a 
little Time; Not at all Diſinay d by their Sen- 
tence, I thought 1 Heard the Voice, not of a 
Phifician, no nor of Epidaurian Æſculapius 


 bimſelf from his Secret Oracle, but that of Some 


more Divine Monitor Within; That I had Now 
Two Lots at the ſame time propos d to Me by 
4 2 
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a certain fatal Neceſſity of the Divine Pleg- 
fure, Here Blindneſs, There My Duty; fo that 
T muſt. either voluntarily refgn my Sight, or 
Deſert what God Impos d upon tie. Wherefore 
I conſider d with my Self, that Many had bought 
2 Leſſer Good with a Greater Loſs, Glory with 
Death; To Me on the contrary, there was pro- 
pos d a Greater Good for @ Leſſer Loſs; An 
Opportunity of Achetving the moſt noble and 
Uſefull Duty, with the bare Lols of my Eyes; 
Which Duty, as it is more Solid in it ſelf than 
any Glory, fo it ought ſure to be far more De- 


Frable and Preferable. I determin d then to 


make Uſe of the ſhort Remains of Light I had 
Decree'd My Self, as much as might be for the 
Publick Profit, 'You fee what I Choſe, what I 
Reęjected, and by what Reaſon induc d. Let 
then thoſe that Calumniate me with Divine 
TFudgements ceaſe to Revile, and to Reproach me 
with oy own Dreams; Let them Know that 
I neither am 8 or, nor Repent me of m 
Lot; that T nate Dee u Ke in = 
Purpoſe ; That I neither Feel God Almighty 
Angry, nor Is He, but rather in the Greateſt 
things I experience his Clemency and Fatherly 
Goodneſs towards Me ; but in Nothing more than 
in This, that from his Confirmations and Com- 
fortings I Chearfully acquieſce in his Divine 
Will; thinking oftner what He hath Given Me, 
than what He hath Denied Me; and laſtly, that . 
T would not Exchange for any other of his great. 
eft Benefits, the Conſciouſneſs of this _— 
8 | A 


*. 


that they Reproach Me with, non Lay down 
the Remembrance of it, which is a perpetual 
Fund to Me of Tranquillity and Foy; To End, 
As for my Blindneſs, I prefer It, if I Muſt 
have One, either to that of Salmaſius, or Your's. 
Your's is Sunk into your Deepeſt Senſes, Blind- 
ing your Minds, ſo that You can See nothing 
that is Sound and Solid; Mine, Takes from 
Me only the Colour and 2 Things, but 
does Not Take away from the Mind's Comtem- 
plation, What is in Thoſe Things of True and 
Conſtant. Moreover, how many Things are 
there which I would Not See? How many which 
T can be Debar'd the Sight of without Repi- 
ning? How Few Left which I Much Defire to 
See? But neither am I Diſheartend that I am 
Now: become the Companion of the Blind, of the 
Aicted, of Thoſe that Sorrow, and of the Weaky © 
Since I Comfort my Self with the Hope, that 
Theſe Things do, as it were, make Me Belong 
till more to the Mercy and Protection of the 
Supream Father. There is, according to the 
Apoſtle, a Way through Weakneſs to the greateff 
Strength; Let me be the Moft Weak, Provided 
that in my Weakneſs that Immortal and Better 
Strength Exert it Self with more Efficacy ; 
Provided that in my Darkneſs the Light of the 
Face of God Shine the Clearer ; So ſhall I prove + 
at the fame time the Maſt Weak and the Mo, 
Strong; Dark-Blind and at the ſame time Clear. 
Sigbted; O Let Me be Conſummate in this Neat. 
24%] in This, Perfected!] Let Me be Thus En- 
| d Iiglien d 
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lighten d in This Darkneſs! And jure, We 
that are Blind are not the Laſt Care of God, 
who hath been in This Clement above All, and 
Bountifull to Us, that He will have Us See No- 
thing but Himſelf. Vile Men that Mock Us! 
Injure Us! and that endeavour to raiſe us Ene- 
mies The high Diſpenſation of God, his Favour 
hath given Us a Protection from the Injuries of 
Men, and render d Us allmoſt Sacred; Nor doth 
He indeed ſeem to have brought this Darkneſs 

upon Us, ſo much by the Dimneſs of our Eyes, 
as by the Shadow of his Protecting Wings. To 
This I Impute, that my Friends are more Ready 
and Oficious to Serve Me than Before, and more 

Frequently Vifit Me, ſome of which are not leſs 
True and Faithfull than thoſe of Old, Pylades 
and Theſeus: For They do not Think that by 
This Accident Jam become altogether Nothing, 
or that the only Worth of an Honeſt and Upright 
Man is plac d in his Eyes. Far from it, the 

Greateſt Men in the Commonwealth do not De- 
ſert Me, fince, if My Eyes have Deſerted Me, 
it hath not been for Idly Withering in Lazineſs,.. 

but in Facing the Greateſt Dangers, with Afti- 

vity, and among the Firſt, for Liberty; But, 

Reflecting on Humane Sort, they Now Favour 

Me, and Spare Me as One that hath Finiſh'd 
His Warfare, Indulging Me Now, and Granting. 
Me Vacation and Leiſure. If have any Tro- 

phys, they Take them not down; Publick Office, 

they do not Deprive Me of it; If Profit from 
| Thence, They ds not Leſſen it, and although not 
5 | | equally 
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houally Uſefull to ' Them Now, yet they continue 
no leſs ” Bountifull to Me; Doing Me that [ame 
H onour as theAthenians of Old did to Thoſe that 
they Decreed ſhould be Kept at the Public Hæpenſe. 
Whilſt then I tan thus Comfort my Self, both 
= God and towards Man, fir my Blind- 
"ep, fe or Eyes that have been Lay'd Down in 
 theCauſe 9 of What is Honeſt, Let None Mourn- 
for yd or Pity Me; Far be it alk that I 
ſhould Grive for Them My Self, or that I ſhould = 
want Reſentment fo Dejpiſe with Eaſe Such as 
Rebuke in e ah or Charity, with more 
Eaſe, to For. gi 
I will deny Self the Pleaſure of Tranſ. 
eribing More to T his Purpoſe.” All his Wri- 
tings have Interſperſt an Odour of Sanctity, 
not that Cant which was the Character and 
the Blemiſh of the Times in which he Liv'd,' 
but a Manly Eloquence flowing from a Heart 
in which ſhone the Divine Grace. tis ſeen 
Breaking forth in His moſt Furious Diſputes,” 
'tis ſeen even There; as I once faw the Suns. 
beams Wreathing amongſt the Flames and 
Smoak and Horror of a Houſe on Fire; but 
his Other Works, if partly miſtaken, are Fra- 
grant with Piety and Verne; Above All, 
Paradiſe Loft is a Spring of Fragrance; That 
from End to End 
Impurpled with Celeſtial R oſs ſmiles. | 
I know not how to Conclude my Account . 
of Milton's Religion better than by recom- 
— you to a” given by Himſelf of 


Adam's 


— 


— . RR =——— tone - 
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of Belief and Practice. That Both Theſe Flow, % 
either the One ow the Underſtanding, 


Adam's in his Regenerate State; tis in the XII 
Book of his Poem, beginning atv..561. Here 
our Progenitor profes his Faith in One God, 
and that tis his Duty to Obey, Love, and Fear 


him; to conſider Him as Always Preſent, to 


Depend upon his Providence, Ever Merciful 
and Omnipotent. and moreover that Suffer- 
ing for the Sake of a Good Conſcience, is the 
Nobleſt Fortitude; and then Crowns All theſe 
Articles of his Faith with an Acknowledgment 


of his Redemption by the Son of God. All 
| This an Angel Approves, but with the Addi- 


tion of Good Works. Integrity, Vertue, Pa- 


tience, 'Temperance, Love, All Comprehended 
in One Word CHARITY. This nodoubt 
the Poet intended as a Delineation of True. Re- 


ligion ; and Probably 'twas Copy'd from What 


he found Engraven on his Own Heart; at 
leaſt Chority, which , Hopeth, Believeth, En- 
dureth, is Kind; Charity Directs, Commands 
Us to think ſo. This is what he Profeſſes to 
be His Senſe in a Diſcourſe Dedicated to the 
Parliament juſt before Their Dominion was 
at an End, That of Civil Power in Ecclejia- 


Aical Cauſes 
ye in Te wo Words, Fait 


and Charity, 


ther from the Mill, or Both jointly 1 — Both; 
Once indeed Naturally Free, but Now only as 
they are Regenerate and wrought on by Divine 
Sen is in Part evident to N Senſe and 
Prin- 


- 
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Principles Dugugſtion d, the reſt by Scripture. 
Taft Clauſe. is Rich in Comfort and 
Glory to Reſtor d Mankind, and ſeems to Im- 


port Much the Same Idea as that of 8. Paul. 5 


Colhſſ. iii. 3z.— Dur Life is Hid with Chriſt 
in God. Mix'd with that Immenſe Ocean of 
Eternal Beirig by vertue of our Relation to the 
Nov that we have {een This Picture of the 
Mind of Milton, Drawn by Himſelf Chiefly; 
though J have put it together; not Quite 
Well perhaps as it might have been; but as 
*tis too Large for the Eye to take it In Clearly 
at One View, I will Contract it. and Thus 
he appears to beStudious, Grave, Chaſte, Tem- 
perate, to be void of Covetouſneſs, Ambition, 
or Oſtentation; to have a Warm Zeal for Li- 
berty, Civil and Religious, not for Intereſt, 
but as his Duty; to be Irreproachable as to any 
Wilful and Corrupt Deviations, However he 
may have been Miſtaken; though Otherwiſe 
he E been deſtitute of a Maſculine Judg- 
ment. Above all, his Mind Shines with No- 
ble Sentiments of Religion, and Piety: Laſtly, 
it is Truly Poetical. Great, Strong, Elegant, 
and Sublime; it Raiſes and Beautifies Ki its 


Objects as much as Humanity Can, and Where 


That Fails, has gone Farther than Any Other 
Humane Intelle& Ever Attain'd to. 


the Man is Now before you, his Perſon, 
and his Mind; if the Latter is not without 
Blemiſhes, the Caſe is very Different from 
| d 3 t 


ns 


That of his Corporeal Blindneſs, Theſe are 


Motes, he is Bright All over Elk. nor are 
his Blemiſhes Offenfive to Charity, Who will 


Conſider Him as a Man, Subject Thcefere to 


Error. Vlew him So, and Thoſe Defects may 
be no more Diſhonour to him. than his Extin- 
guiſh d d Eyes were. in fine, He was an An- 
dient Greck and Roman. a Philoſopher, 2 
Divine, a Chriſtian, a Poet. but there are 
Readers, who from the Materials I have 
brought together, 'will form'a Nobler Idea of 
him than any Words, of Mine can give, and 
Such'a One as will Appear in Luſtre, though 
at the ſame time they Review the Brighteſt 
Names of Antiquity, 
You will Now be Deſirous to know What 
Kind of Life was Allotted to This Extraordi- 
nary Man; How His Portion of Being 1 in TIP 
Mortal State was TORS au 


He was Born in Bread-ſtreet in 1 
9 December 1608. his Father having been Diſ- 
inherited for being a Proteſtant, br his An- 
ceſtors (Gentlemen) were Hot Papiſts, got his 
Bread by the Profeſſion of a Scrivener. This 


Son, the * Eldeſt of Two, was Educated partly 


at Home, and Partly at Pauls School, and 
was Fit for the Univerſity at 1 when be 
| went to Chriſts in Cambridge, abs he « go 

tinu'd 7 Years. he was a 120 Student Fm 


his Childhood, gate up Reading till Midnight; 
| but Whether That,, or a Natural e, 


1 5 


or 
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or Both, Occaſion'd it, he was much Subject 
to Head-Achs, which alſo hurt his Eyes; or. 
perhaps the ſame Cauſe produc'd Both thoſe 
Effects: he Then Choſe to riſe Early in the 


Morning, and went to Bed at g, and was Thus 


decure from the Importunities of Leſs Tempe- 
rate Friends. His Father deſign'd him for the 
Church; That he Avoided, upon Account of 
the Subſcription, which he Scrupled. (See his 
Introduction to the ſecond Part of Church- 
Government.) and. by his Poetical Latin Letter 
to his Father it ES as if he Then would 
have perſuaded him to the Law; Samthing 
was W Neceſſary whereby Mony might 


be got. "rn, too the Poet Avoided, and Pre- 


more Fafity, his Father having (as 
by TY Letter it appears) a Tafte for Polite- 
neſs, Scrivener though he was. tis Evident 
he Intended to Give himſelf to the Muſes In- 
tirely, and his Parents, who were Both very 
Fond of him, Indulg'd his Genius. his Fa- 
ther had by This time acquir'd.a Moderate 
Eſtate by his Profeſſion, and having but Three 
Children, was Content with it, and Retir'd 
into the Country „to Horton near Colebrook in 
Buckinghamſhire ; Here Young Milton conti- 
nu'd 5 Years, Labouring at his Books. He 
T henTravell dinto 1faly by the way of France; 
the French he Never lik'd, the Mercurial 


Temper of That Nation was very Different 


from his Solidity ; he Haſten'd Thence; Stopt 
Some time at. Florence ; Then away to Rome, 


5 where 


lex 

where he alfo Stay'd ; then On till hereach'd 
Naples. He deſign'd for Greece, but the Diſ. 
tractions at Home brought him back, after 
having ſpent about 15 Months Abroad: ” 4 
he Employ'd That time very Diligently, inan 
the Converſation of Men, the Moſt CER n'd 4 
for their Wit and Learning, and who Much 
Eſteem d Him. the Verſes Wrote by Some 
of them in his Praiſe, and which are Printed 
with his Juvenile Works, and Some of his Own 
Latin Poems and Letters, are Proofs of. This, 

s well as Beautiful in Themſelves; particu- 
ws his Manſus. They had ſeen but Little | 
of him Then. How was he Ador'd After- 
ward! and Is? 

Some One or More Miſtakes webe muſt | 
be in the Accounts of Time I have given, and 
I have given them as I found them; by Theſe 
we are got but into the Year 16 36, the 28th 
of Milton s Age, whereas tis certain he came 
from his Travels in the Year 39 or 40. we 
muſt Therefore Allow him to have Spent 
More time in ſome of the Places where we 
have hitherto ſeen him. but not Abroad, for 
Himſelf (Defen. 2®) fays, That was 1 Months. 

Bayle was therefore CAR ag d, WhO fays 
Ttwas 3 Years. _ 

Soon after, or upon his Return to England, 
he Settled in London, in St. Bride's Church- 
Yard near F leet-ftreet ; though his Father was 
Yet Alive, and for About 7 Years after. He 
undertook to Educate the Sons of his Siſter, 
TEEN : for 
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Ixxi 
fr That 'tis not Probable he had Any Other, 
than the Recompence Such Near Relations ate 
Suppos'd to make; he at the Same time did 
the Same Good Office to Some Other Young 
2 Whether he receiv'd any Pecu- 

ry Reward for That is the Queſtion ; 'tis 

aid I Not; but what if he Did? 
This did not Employ All his Time and 
Thoughts; as it was not his Intention it 
Qhould, And Now for Some. Years Poetry 
muſt be Suſpended, and all the Delights of the 
Greek and Roman Ideas Exchang'd for Mo- 
dern Janglings; his Averſion, but as his Zeal 
repreſented t ern to be his Duty, and Somthing 
Within, which He Interpreted to be the Voice 
of God and his Country, call'd him into the 
Lifts of Controverſy, while the Country Gen- 
tlemen, Citizens, Artificers, and Peaſants be- 
came Men of the Sword, Polluting our De- 
lightful Fields with the Blood of Relations, 

F Renz and Neighbours. | 
I know not if we are to Regret the Loſs of 
So many years in which this Fine Genius would 
have Buſied it Self on More Delightful Sub- 
jects, Since what they Did produce, has a 
Kind of Excellence in Writing which is not 
Elſewhere to be found. the Poet is Seen, 
however Diſguis'd by Polemical Accoutre- 
ments. Let not Us Now Conſider him Whe- 
ther in the Right or Not, That Point is Settled 
by our Superiours; Nor let us loſe the Plea- 
{ure he gives us as a Writer, by Amuſing our 


elves 
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Selves with his Faults in Opinion; Whatever 
Allowances Divines Permit us to think God 
Will, or Will Not make to an Erroneous Con- 
ſcience, Sure We who know our Selves ſo 
Subject to Miſtake, ſhould for our Own In- 
tereſt Stretch Indulgence towards One Ano- 
ther as far as it Can go. 
Another Change happen'd to him a little 
after he had been Engag d in this New Courſe; 
in the Year 1643, the 35* of his Age, he 
Marry d the Daughter of a Gentleman of Ox- 
fordſbire. but Whether from Difference of 
Party, for Her Father was a Warm Royaliſt, 
or that She coming from a Houſe of Luxury, 
great Plenty, at leaſt, and Gaity, to One where 
Severity of Manners was Only found, or what- 
ever Elſe was the Reaſon, She Forſook him 
about a Month after Marriage, and Refug'd 
in her Former Home. at Parting She Pre- 
tended only to go for the Air, he Conſented 
for a Certain time, but after ſeveral Frivolous 
Excuſes in Anſwer to his Kind Invitations to 
Return, She at laſt, not only Abſolutely Re- 
fus d him, but diſmiſs d his Meſſenger with 
Scorn. This Engag'd Milton in Another In- 
teſtine War, a Controverſy in Another Kind, 
and Produc'd thoſe Treatiſes of His in favour 
of Divorce. that he believ'd his Arguments 
were Solid, this Conſcientious Man gave good 
Proof, by making his Addreſſes to Another, 
who it ſeems was alſo Convinc'd by them, a 
Lady of great Wit and Beauty ; This was not 
. boy 
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wever till he had born the - Gbſtinacy of big 
hows for about 4 Years. but when this New 
Affair was in full Career, all was Stopt on a 
Sudden. he was at a Friend's houſe upon A 
Viſit; his Wife Surpriz d him; ſhe came into 
the Room and all in Tears flung her Self at 
his Feet. at firſt he ſeem'd Inexorable, but 
the Submiſſion of a few Minutes drove away 
the ProyocationsofSo Longa Continu'd Crime. 
He Melts d, Receiv'd her, and was Reconcil'd; 
Probably not only mov'd by Good Nature, 
and his Unextinguiſh'd Former Love, but as 
not at Liberty Now in Conſcience, - as when 
She ſeem'd Irreclaimable. a Like Scene be- 
tween Adam and Eve in Parad. Loft. X. 937. 
ſeems to have heen Copy d from This. 


She ended Weeping, and her Lowlie plight, 
Immoveable till Peace obtain d from F gult 
Achnowledg'd and en 5. 4, in Adam wrought 
Commiſeration; Soon his Heart relented 


towards her, his Life Mats Late, and Sole Delight, 
Now at his Feet Submiſſroe in Diſtreſs, 


Creature ſo Fair his . lement ſeeking, 

bis Councel whom ſhe bad Diſpleas'd, his Aide; 
as One Diſarm d, his Anger all he bo, 
and thus with Peacefull Words Uprais d her ſoon. 


Thus ended This Uncommon Misfortune; 
and perhaps the more Effectually by his ha- 
ying Shown the World his Opinion concern- 
ing Divorce; This was à Rod held over her, 
Feng her Good Behaviour. but his Ge- 


neroſity 
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y and Goodneſs, together with this 
great Proof of his Conjugal Love, even to tlie 
Sacrificing a New Paſſion, and very Probably 

the Quiet and Honour of a New Lover, were 
N6bler Engagements; yet not Content with 
Theſe, Her Family, upon the Turn of the 
Times to the Diſadvantage of the Royal Cauſe, 
found in the Man they had Horribly M Uſed, 
a Protector and Friend; to That Degree, 
as to be taken, Father and Mother and Bro- 
thers and Siſters, to his Own houſe, and There 
Entertain'd till their Affairs were in a Better 
Condition; to which No doubt Mz/tor's A 
ſiſtance and Intereſt did not a Little Contri- 
bute: a Noble Example of Generoſity, Good- 
Nature, Forgiveneſs, and doing Good for E- 
vil, and That, Notwithſtanding Difference of 
Party, and His Own Flaming Zeal. I have 
often Wonder'd that in a Diſpute on which 
he Wrote Several Treatiſes, was of Long Con- 
tinuance, and made much Noiſe, and Eſpe- 
cially when He Fortify'd his Arguments by 
the Concurrent Opinions of Several Famous 
Divines, that he knew not of a Caſe, the Same 
as His, only that twas not Quite fo Juſtify- 
able, twas That of Galeazzo Caraccioli Mar- 
quis of Vico, who was Allow'd to take Ano- 
ther Wife by the moſt Famous Proteſtant Di- 
vines after a Solemn Deliberation. See Moreri. 
Still he was Unhappily Engag'd in the O- 
ther War againſt Popery, Prelacy, and Mo- 
narchy, a Pure Volunteer; but after Serving 
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Thus Several Years he was taken into Pay, 
by the Infant Common-Wealth ; Afterwards 
he was Employ'd (as Latin Secretary ſtill) by 
Oliver, Richard and the Rump. When 
Monarchy roſe again, and They were all Sunk, 
Milton's Publick Employment Sunk too; but 


That gave him an Opportunity of being 


Much more Serviceable to the World than in 
that Narrow Sphere, and in the Service of a 


Uſurpation. for Now he Wrote for Man- 


kind, for True Religion and Vertue, and for 
the Delight, together with the Inſtruction and 
Edification of his Fellow-Creatures; of his 


Ovyn Country more Eſpecially; for Now 
Paradiſẽ Loft was to Break Forth. 


In the time of his being Secretary, his 
Health greatly Abated, but whether Other- 
wiſe than by the Gout is not Certain ; nor 
When That begun. in This time too he Intirely 
loſt his Sight, which had been Decaying Many 


Vears, while he too Cloſely Perſu'd his Stu- 


dies; Himſelf imputes this Total Extinction 
of Light to his Writing in the Defence of 
that Strange Action of his Country (as He 
Suppoſes, We ſay of an Up- ſtart Faction) but 
That Only Demoliſh'd What was Tottering 
Before, twas to Learning, twas to the Mu- 
les he Sacrific'd his Good Eyes, his Weak 
Ones only were Offered up in his Controverſy 
with Salmaſius. Though I reſolv'd to be Ex- 
peditious in the Part of his Picture I am now 


upon, and Have been, and Shall be So in the 


Main, 


bi 
Main, There are Some Particulars of it, 
which will require a little more Finiſhing ;' 
This of his Blindneſs is One of Theſe; I wilt 
therefore produce the Letter Milton wrote to 
his Friend Leonardus Philara, an Athenian by 
Birth, but Envoy of the Duke of Parma to 
the French King. tis Dated 28 Sep. 1654. 
As T have been from my Childhood,” if Any 
ever was, an Admirer of all the Greek Name,' 
and particularly of your Athens, I have Al- 
2ways believ'd that One time or other that Grate- 
full City would make me Some Returns of Be- 
nevolence. nor hath the Ancient Genius of your” 
moſt Noble Countrey Decerv/d my Augury, bau- 
ing given me You, a Genuine Athenian and 
True Friend. : oy 
Since You adviſe Me not to fling away All 
Hopes of Recovering my Sight, for that You 
have a Friend at Paris, Thevenot the Phyjj- 
cian, Particularly Famous for the Eyes, whom 
you offer to Conſult in my behalf” if you re- 
cerve from Me an Account by which he may 
Fudge of the Cauſes and Symptoms of my Dif" 
eaſe, I will do what You Adviſe me to, that I 
may not ſeem to Refuſe any Aſſiſtance that is 
Offer d, perhaps from God. 
I think tis about Ten Nares, more or leſs, 
ince ] began to perceive that my Eye-fight grew 
Weak and Dimm, and at the ſame time my 
Spleen and Bowels to be Oppreſt and troubled 
with Flatus; and in the Morning when T began 
to Read, according to Cuſtom, my Eyes grew . 
Eh Wa Painfull 
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Painfull immediatly, and to refufe Reading, 
but were Refreſh'd after a Moderate Exerciſe. 
of the Body. a Certain Iris began to Surround 
the Light of the Candle I lool d at it; Soon 
after which, on the Left Part of the Left Eye 
(for That was Some Years Sooner Cala) 4 
Miſt aroſe which bid every thing on That fide 
and looking Forward: 1 1 Shut 3 my Right Eye, 
Objects appear'd Smaller. My Other Eye alſo, 
ur bes 25 Three Yeares Failing by degrees, 
Some Months before all Sight was AbolifÞ'd 
Things which I look'd upon ſcem d to Swim to 
the Riobe and Left ; Certain Inveterate Va- 
pours ſeem to Poſſeſs my Forehead and Temples, 
lieh After 1425 775 quite to Evening, 
Geh, Urge and Depreſs my Eyes with a 
Shlepy Heavineſs. nor would T omit that whilſt 
there was as yet Some Remainder of Sight, I no 
ſooner lay down in my Bed, and turn d on my 
Side, but a Copious Light Dazzled out of my 
Shut Eyes and as my Sight Diminiſb d every 
day Colours Gradually: mare Obſcure Flaſb d aut 
with Vehemence ; 0 now that the Lucid is in 
a manner Wholly Eætinct, a direct Blackneſs, 
or elſe ſpotted, and, as it were, woven with A, 
Colour, is us d to pour it Self in. Nevertheleſs 
the Con /tant and Settled Darkneſs that is before 
Me as "well by Night as by Day, ſeems nearer 
zo the Whitiſh than the Blackiſh; and the Eye, 
rolling itſelf a little, ſeems to admit I know not 
what little Smallneſs of” Light as trough a 


Ghink, 
Anq- 


Another Remarkable Circumſtance of 
| Miltor's Life muſt not be Slightly paſs'd over. 


tis what He calls his Defence of the People 


of England againſt Salmaſius, who had wrote 
a Defence of King Charles I. after his Death. 

This Work was not Milton's Choice, he was 
Appointed'to it by the Unanimous Voice of 


the Council of State, the Then Publick Au- 


thority; not but that He moſt Willingly Un- 
dertook it as ſoon as he enjoy'd ſuch a mea- 
fure of Health as would endure the Fatigue 
of Writing ; and Such was his Ardour to 
Write on This Great Subject that he Enter'd 
upon it Jeing yet Weak in Body, forced to 
write by Piece-Meal, and break off almoſt every 
hour, as he fays in his Introduction to that 
famous Work; though, as he fays Elſewhere, 
it was with the moſt Apparent Hazard of his 


Sight, and which in Effect was Totally Ex- 


tinguiſh'd on This Occaſion; nor could he 
be Unaware of the Poſſible, and not very Im- 
probable Chance of being put to Death for 
what he did. 

This Diſpute continu'd four or FIR Years, 
not with Salmafas only, whoſe Heart 'tis 
thought Milton broke; that he Dy'd whilſt 
he was preparing a Laborious Reply to the 
Defence of the People of England, is Certain 
Others Abroad took up the Quarrel. Theſe 
too felt the Severity of their Antagoniſt. the 
Chief of Theſe was Morus, the Next, if not 
Equal, to Salmaſius in Fame; Both were 

Eſteemd 
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Eſteem'd as the Principal of the Learned 
Men of That Age till This War with Milton; 
and Theſe Alone He condeſcended to Combat 
with. This Controverſy and Victory Rais d 
the Reputation of Milton both at Home and 
Abroad; He was Viſited and Invited by th 
Foreign Ambaſſadors at London, not Except- 
ing Thoſe of Crown'd Heads, and Honour d 
and Eſteem'd by All of Whatever Party that 
had. a True Taſte of Learning, Language, 
Stile, Spirit, Wit, &c. though (let it be Ob- 
ſerv'd) Paradiſe Loft was Yet Uncreated. 

I will not wholly Juſtify His Pleaſantry and 
Perſonal Reflections, all Foreign to the Ar- 
gument, and Unworthy the Importance of 
the Subject, and Love of Truth. Somthing 
muſt however be Allow'd to the Time and 
Cuſtom. The Ancients in their Wars were 
Barbarous Compar'd to the Moderns ; at pre- 
ſent War is a Polite Amuſement to what it 
was an Age or two ago; tis much the Same 
in Controverſy. if Mon was in Fault Here 
his Adverſaries were no leſs So; I hope More, 
for they Loaded him with Lyes. After all, 
(as-Bayle obſerves on This Occaſion) © *tis of 
<« 'Ule to get the Laughers on One's Side; 
'tis not the Serious and. the Reaſonable who 
are to Determine, if the Majority are to be 
the Judges. 85 5 
the Famous Serjeant Maynard heard One 

juſt calld to the Bar Plead Admirably, 

* Young Gentleman, (ſays he) You have 
i e e Talk' d 


Izxx - 
© Talk'd Well to the Wiſe; but learn to pleaſe 
* the Fools, Among Them you will find 
c“ Moſt Clients.” but not to Borrow anExcuſe 
for This Practice in Controverſy from Bayle, 
or any one Elſe, Milton furniſhes One for 
Himſelf on a like Occaſion, when he was 
Scurrilouſly Attack d by an Unknown Au- 
thor upon his Doctrine of Divorce. tis in 
his Treatiſe, call'd Colaſterion, juſt at the End 
of it. I have Now done That Which for Many 
Cauſes I might have thought could not Likely 
be My fortune, to be 2 to this Under-work of 
Scouring, and Unrubbiſhing the low and ſordid 
Inorance of” Such a Preſumptuous Lozel, Ter 
ci. had the Labour once impos d upon him 
to carry Dung out of the Augean Stable. At 
any Hand I would be Rid of him : for I had 
rather, fince the Life off Man is likened to a 
Scene, that all my Entrances and Exits might 
mix with Such Perſons only whoſe Worth 
Erefts Them and their Actions to a Grave and 
| Tragick Deportment, and not to have to do with 
Clowns and Vices. But if a Man cannot Peace- 
ably Walk in the World, but muſt be Infeſted; 
 Somtimes at his Face with Dorrs andHorſe-flies, 
Somtimes beneath with Bawling Whippets and 
Jhin-Barkers, and T hoſe to be ſet on by Plat and 
| Conſultation with a} unto of Clergymen and Li- 
cencers, Commended alſo and Rejoyc'd in by Thoje | 
whoſe Partiality cannot Yet forgo Old Papiſ- 
tical Principles ; have I not cauſe to be in Such 
a Manner Defenſtue, as may procure me Free- 
| 9 dom 
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tm to Paſs more Unmoleſted Hereafter by 


Thoſe Incumbrances, not ſo much regarded for 


Themſelves, as for Thoſe who I ncite them? and 


zohat Defence can Properly be uſed in Such 4 
Deſpicable Encounter as This, but either the 
Slap or the Spurn ? if they can Afford me None 
but a Ridiculous Adverſary, the Blame belongs 
not- to Me, though the whole Diſpute be Strew'd 
and Scatter'd with Ridiculous? —— a little 
after Thus —— J:nce my Fate extorts from 
me a Talent of Sport, which I had Thought to 
hide in a Napkin, He ſhall be my Batracho- 
muomachia, ny Bavius, my Calandrino, the 
Common Adagy of Ignorance and Over-weening. 


I with the more Pleaſure apply Theſe Paſſages 


to the Diſputants M/ton had Now to deal 
with, S$almafius and Morus, as that the Cha- 
racter Here given of an Antagoniſt ſo well 
fits Theſe Gentlemen; Contemptible in the 
Affair in which they were Engag'd, and with 
Regard to any Other Merit than as Scholars, 


Grammarians or Jokers. but Milton choſe 


much rather to Grapple with Another ſort of 
Adverſary, and with other Weapons, for Thus 
he Concludes. F any Man Equal to the 


Matter, ſball think il Appertains him to take in 


Hand This Controverſy, 


if bis Intents 


42. RS e 2 and 


bexxii : 
and Laughter, that I account it any Diſpleaſure 
don me to be Contradicted in Print: But as it 
leads to the Attainment of any thing more True, 
Hall efteem it a Benefit, and ſhall know how 
to Return his Civility and Fair Argument in 
Such a Sort as He ſhall Confeſs that to do So 
is my Choice; and to have don Thus was my 
Chance. This was Written about fix Years 
before the Salmaſian Controverſx. 
One would be tempted to Wonder what 
was become of the Engliſh, Eſpecially the 
Great Names among the Clergy of That time, 
Such Zealous Preachers for che Church and 
Monarchy, that the Poor Baniſh'd King was 
put to the Great Expence (to Him Then) of 
a Hundred Jacobus's to Salmaſius, for Writing 
againſt Thoſe who had put his Father to 
Death, in a Manner So Amazing to the 
Whole World : and how came it to paſs, that 
as the Diſpute Spread we hear of None of 
them; only that Bramball was Suppos'd to 
be the Author of an Inconſiderable Piece, 
which Milton made his Younger Nephew 
Anſwer? Who would not have thought to 
have found Numbers of Great Writers of 
our Own, Men of Piety, Learning; Judg- 
ment, and Wit, Engaging as Volunteers in 
Such a Cauſe ? No, All are Qujet. the Work 
is left to a Mercenary Foreigner, and at That 
time a Profeſſor of a Republican Univerſity, 
and a Penſioner to that State; a Man of Learn- 
ing indeed, and a Great Etymologiſt, but a 
"Gt? —— 1 
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How 


Meer Scholar, without Genius, Ju 
or Knowledge of the World ; yh was _—_ 
a Worded Man ; and he was a Celebrated 

Preacher, but That Fame was Owing to his 
Grace of Action as an Orator, or rather to 
that Falſe Wit which produces Puns, Jokes, 

Conceits, &c. Always Odious, but Abomi- 
nable in the Pulpit ; for Such Qualities as 


Theſe, Inſolence, Self-Conceit, Lying, Pride 


and Ill- Nature, not to ſay worſe, it has been 
Milton's Fate to have had his Enemies Remark- 
able. Thus it was in This Diſpute, and it 


ended Accordingly ; in Their _— 


and in his Glory. 


2 haughty Wave Whelming on Ocean 8 back, 
Inſults the Navy, and Derides the Wrack; 

but Pouring On Triumphant to ard the Shear 
Aſſaults a Rock; the Rock diſdains the Roar, 


Receives the Stroak; tis but a Boaſting Sound, 


nor more than Daſh, and Foam, and Froth 


is found. 


From the Year 52, to the time of the Re- 
ſtoration, Milton livd in a Houſe, which 
look'd into the Park, Whither he had remov'd 
from his Lodgings in Mhiteball for the Benefit 


of the Air, his Health being much Impair'd, 


as well as his Sight gone. He was Allow'da 


Subititute, and his Salary as Secretary was 


Continu'd. 
Soon after his coming to This Houſe, his 
Wife Dy'd, in Childbed. twas not long * 
8 3 
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he Marry'd Again, Blind'and Il as he was; 
This Second Wife dy'd alſo in Childbed with- 
in a Year, and oo Child ſoon after. ho 
continu'd a Widower till after the Great 
Change of Government, and ſeems to have. 
paſt his Time after his Salmafian Controvei ſy 
Was ended, which was in the Year 165 5, as 
an Infirm, Blind Man could, but One who. 
Loſt both Health and Sight in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge, in Converſing with the Beauties 
of the Ancient Writings, and Applying All 
he could Attain in the Service (as he was 
Fully Perſuaded) of Religion and National 
Liberty. a Great Part of This time he alſo 
had the Pleaſure of ſeeing what he Conceiv'd 
National Happineſs, which Himſelf had 
Largely Contributed to, though he alſo, in 
the Litter part of Theſe Years mult be Sup- 
pos d to Obſerve the Tottering Condition of 
that Fabrick -with Grief and Terror. He 
Publiſh'd three or four ſmall Treatiſes on Re- 

ligion and Government. 

Probably in This Period he went on 25 
what he had Be an Before, the Engliſh Hiſtory 
from the Earlieſt times in which Any Accounts 
of it are Extant ; he Diſcontinued it when 
he had brought it down to the Norman Con- 
queſt. he alſo ſet himſelf to Collect out of 

all the Claſſicks in Verſe and Proſe, a Latin 
Theſaurus, in Emendation of That done by 
Stephanus, and to the Framing a Body of Di- 
my out of the Bible, the Hiſtory was hes 
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liſh'd, but not till the Year 1670. the Other 
two were Never Printed, though faid to have. 
been finiſh'd. but the Th-/aurus is not Loſt 
to the World, as appears by the Preface to 
Littleton's Dictionary. | | 2g} 


He was ſtil preparing Himſelf for his Great 
Work; Wood ſays 'twas Begun in This time, 
but it does not appear he had gone in Earneſt 
about it; not but that it ſeems to have been 
in View when he Wrote to Henry Oldenburgh, 
Miniſter of Bremen to the Senate of Eng- 
land, Anno 1654. This Letter gives an I 
dea of Him at That time; in It he fays. 
to this Effect. Now that I have done with 
theſe Diſputes I prepare for Other things, I 
know not whether more Noble or more Uſefull 
than Aſſerting Liberty, if I can do it for my 
I Health, and this want of Sight more Gre- 
vous than any Old Age, if, in fine, for theſe 
Clamours and Evil Tongues which perpetually 
Surround Me, for an Idle Leiſure never pleas d 
Me, and Thoſe Unforeſeen Controverfies with 


the Adverſaries of Liberty Dragg'd me Un- 


1llingly, Intent upon very Different, and Much 
more Del:ghtfull Subjects; Yet So that I do not 
Repent me at all of having Undertaken them 


fince 'twwas e for 1 am very far from 


thinking that 
Trifling, as You ſeem to Intimate.” * 
it has been faid Milton was put upon Tranſ- 
lating Homer; he was Certainly the Beſt Fit- 


at Controverſy was Vain a 
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ted for it of any Man on Some Accounts, on 
Others not at All. for as he ſays in the P. 8. 
to the Judgment of Bucer concerning Di- 
vorce Me, who never could delight in 
long Citations, much Leſs in whole T1 e ; 
whether it be Natural Diſpofition, or Educa- 
tion in Me, or that my Mother bore me 4 


Speaker of what God made mine Own, and 


not a Tranſlator. A good Reaſon. for Decli- | 
ning it, as he did. 
the Year 160 as all the World 8 | 
Open'd a New Scene in England; it did 0 : 
by Milton to be ſure in Particular. | 
'twas Neceſſary for him to Abſeond. hs 
Quitted his Houſe where he had Liv d in great 
Honour and Convenience Eight Years, and 
was thick Envellop'd in the Cloud which, 
amidſt the Glaring Sun-ſhine of That time, 
roſe. on Some Few, whoſe Active Zeal or 
Crimes had put a Mark upon them for Ruin. 
That Milton eſcap'd is well known, but 
not How. by the Accounts. we Have 'twas 
by the Act of Indemnity ; only Incapacitated 
for any Publick Employment. This is a No- 
torious Miſtake, though Toland, the Biſhop 
of Sarum, Fenton, &c. have gone into it, Con- 
founding Him with Goodwin, their Caſes were 
very different, as I found upon Enquiry. 
Not to take à Matter of this Importance 
upon Truſt, I had firſt of all Recourſe to the 
Act itſelf; Milton i is not Among the Excep- 
ted. if he was ſo Conditionally Pardon'd, 


it muſt Then be by a Particular Inſtrument; 
That | 


That could not be after he had been Purifyd 
Intirely by the General Indemnity; nor was 
it Likely the King, who had Declar'd from 
Breda he would Pardon All but whom the 
Parliament ſhould judge Unworthy of it, and 
had Thus Lodg'd the Matter with Them, 
ſhould Before They had come to a Deter- 
mination beſtow a Private Act of Indu 
and to One ſo Notorious as Milton. tis true 
Rapin ſays ſeveral Principal Republicans ap- 
ply'd for Mercy whilſt the Act was Yet de- 
pending; but quotes no Authority; and upon 
Search, no Such Pardon appears on Record, 
though Many are two or three Vears after, 
but > IH they are without Reſtrictions; Some 
people were willing to have a Particular, as 
IN as the General Pardon. but whatever 
was the Caſe of Others, there is a Reaſon be- 
ſides what has been already noted; to believe 
no Such Favour would Now be ſhewn to 
Milton; the Houſe of Commons (16 June, 
1660) Vote the King be mov'd to call In 
| Milton's two Books, and That of Jobn 

Goodwin Written in Juſtification of the Mur- 
ther of the King, in Order to be Burnt. and 
that the Attorney-General do proceed againſt 
them by Indictment or Otherwiſe, June 27. 
An Order of Council, Reciting that Vote of 
the 16th, and that the Perſons were not to 
be found, Directs a Proclamation for calling 
In Milton's two Books, which are here Ex- 
plain'd to be that againſt Salmaſius (the De- 


fence) 


Ix3 TT) 
fence) and his Anſwer to Eicon Baſilike ; as 
alſo Goodwin's Book; and a Proclamation 
was Iffu'd accordingly, and Another to the 
Same Purpoſe 13th Auguſt. as for Goodwrn 
hie Narrowly Eſcap'd Sk Life, but he was 
| Voted to be — out of the Act of In- 
demnity amongſt the Twenty deſign'd to have 
Penalties Inflicted ſhort of Death. and August 
27, thoſe Books of Milton and Goodivin were 
burnt by the Hangman. the Act of Oblivion 
sd the 29th. [ Kennet's Regiſt.] tis 
feen by This account, that Mz/ton's Perſon 
and Goodwin's are Separated, though their 
_ Books are Blended together. 

As the King's Intention Appear'd to Yo to 
Pardon All but Actual Regicides, as Biſhop 
Burnet fays (p. 163) 'tis Odd he ſhould fay 

in the Same "Breath almoſt all People were 
farpriz'd that Goodwin and Milton Eſcap'd all 
Cenſure (Neither is That True as has been 
ſeen) Why ſhould it be fo Strange, They not 
being * d in the King's Blood? That 
he was Forgot, as Toland ſays Some people 
Imagin'd, was very Unlikely; however tis 
Certain by what has been ſhewn from Biſhop 
Kennet he was Not, That He fhould be 
Diſtinguiſh'd from Goodwin with Advantage 
will juſtly appear Strange; for his Vaſt Me- 
rit as an Honeft Man, a Great Scholar, and 
a moſt Excellent Writer, and his Fame on 
That Account, will hardly be thought the 
N Ef] pecially when tis Remembred Pa- 
rudiſe 
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 radiſe Loft was not yet produc'd, and the 
Writings on which his Vait Reputation Stood 
were Now Accounted Criminal, Every One 
of them, and Thoſe Moſt which were the 

Main Pillars of his Fame; Goodwin was an 
Inconſidefable Offender Compar'd with Him. 
Some Secret Cauſe muſt be recurr'd to in 
Accounting for This Indulgence. - I have 
heard that Secretary Morrice and Sir Thomas 
Clargis were his Friends, and manag'd Mat- 
ters Artfully in his Favour ; Doubtleſs They, 
or Sombody Elſe did, and They very Pro- 
bably, as being very Powerful Friends at 
That time. but ſtill How came They to 
put their Intereſt on Such a Stretch in Favour 
of a Man So Notoriouſly Obnoxious? Per- 
plex'd and Inquiſitive as I was, I at length 
found the Secret, which He from Whom I 
had it Thought he had Communicated to 
Me Long Ago, and Wondred, he had not. 
Iwill no Longer keep You in Expectation; 
'twas Sir William Davenant obtain d his Re- 
miſſion in Return for his Own Life procur'd: 
by Milton s Intereſt when Himſelf was under 
Condemnation, Anno 1650. A Life was 
owing to Milton, (Davenant's) and 'twas 
Paid Nobly, Mz/tor's for Davenant's at Da- 
venant's Interceſſion. the Management of 
the Affair in the Houſe of Commons, whether 
by Signifying the King's Defire, or Other- 
wile was Perhaps by Thoſe Gentlemen 
Named, 04. SIT 
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It will Now be expected I ſhould declare 
What Authority I have for This Story. My 
firſt Anſwer is Mr. Pope told it me. Whence 
had He it? from Mr. Betterton. Sir William 
was His Patron. to obtain full Credit to This 


piece of Secret Hiſtory, twill be Neceflary 


to Digreſs a little, if indeed it be a Digreſ- 
fion. Betterton was Prentice to a Bookſeller, . 
Yohn Holden, the fame who Printed Dave. 
nant's Gondibert. There Sir William Saw 


him, and perſuading his Maſter to Part with 


him, brought him firſt on the Stage. Ber- 
ferton then may be Well Allow'd to know 
This Tranſaction from the Fountain Head. 
that Sir Villiam was under Condemnation, 
as has been ſaid, his Poſtſcript to that Book, 
ſhews; twas Printed in 51. for the Great 
Curiofity of it, I will preſent the Reader with 
That part which relates to This Affair. tis 


Dated from Cow's Caſtle in the Ile of Wight, 
October 22, 1650. I am here arrivd at 
e the Middle of the 3d Book, which makes an 


*« Equal Half of the Poem; and I was Now 
* by Degrees to preſent you (as I promis'd in 
&« my Preface) the Several Keys of the Main 


Building, which ſhould convey you through 


« Such Short Walks as give an Eaſy View 


e of the whole Frame. but tis high time 


*« to Strike Sail, and Caſt Anchor (though 


© J have run but Half my Courſe) when at 
4 the Helm I am threatned with Death, who 


though he can Viſit us but Once, ſeems 


« 'Troubleſome ; and even in the Innocent 
e may beget ſuch a Gravity, as diverts the 
« Muſick 


rei 
* Muſick of Verſe. And I beſeech Thee 
(if thou art ſo Civil as to be pleas d with 
* what is Written) not to take it Ill that T 
<* run not on till my Laſt Gaſp. for though . 
ce I intended in this Poem to Strip Nature 
«© Naked, and Cloath her again in the Per- 
cc fect Shape of Vertue; yet even in ſo Wor- 
thy a Deſign, I ſhall ask Leave to deſiſt 
« when I am interrupted by ſo great an Ex- 
te periment as Dying: and tis an Experiment 
te tothe moſt Experienc'd ; for None (though 
tc his Mortification may be Much Greater 
“ than Mine) can ſay, he has Already Dy'd.” 
After all it is to be Obſerv'd, that the Par- 
don which Secur'd Milton to us, was That of 
the Parliament, into whoſe Hands the King 
had Committed the Affair, and Who did as 
they thought fit; in Some Points, no doubt, 
Complying with the Royal Intimations, in 
Others Oſtentatious af Their Zeal, and, 
Then moſt Remarkably Faſhionable Loyalty. 
Though the King had Expreſs'd his Deſire, 
that the Indemnity ſhould Extend to All who 
were not Immediately Guilty of the Murder 
of his Father, and had faid it Mainly in his 
Speech of 27th July; Yet That Reſtriction 
was far from being Punctually Obſerv'd. the 
Intereſt that Sav'd Milton was Therefore Made 
To, and was Effectual with the Parliament, or 
rather the Legiſlature; the Nation Forgave him, 
though they Little Knew how Well he would 
Reward their Clemency by his Future Wri- 


tings, 
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tings, Chiefly Paradj iſe Loft. and what made 


This Clemency the More Remarkable, is, that 
This very Year whilſt his Fate was in Suſ- 


penſe, the Old Controverſy was Rais'd up 


with Bitter Invectives. Salmaſius Dy d Some 


Years before, whilſt he was Preparing a Fu- 
rious Reply. This Work, tkough Imperfect, 
was Now Printed; but Milton 8 u and 
Merit withſtood this Malicious Attack. | 

"Twas Enough that Milton was Screen'd 


from being Excepted/in the General Pardon, 
his Life and Perſon were Then Safe, his Two ä 


moſt Obnoxious Books being Sacrific d in his 


Stead, was the moiſt that his Friends could 
. Hope for. Biſhop Burnet's Concluſion of 


what he fays on This Head I will add. 
Milton had appear'd ſo Boldly, though 
« with Much Wit and great Purity and Ele- 


“ gancy of Style, againſt Salmaſius and O- 


e thers, upon that Argument of the puttin 
« the King to Death, and had difcover'd 
c Such Violence againſt the late King and all 


« the Royal Family, and againſt Monarchy, 


« that it was thought a Strange Omiſſion if 


He was forgot, and an odd Strain of Cle- 
„ mency if it was Intended he ſhould be 


« Forgiven, He was not Excepted out of 
« the Act of Indemnity. and Afterwards he 
e came out of his Concealment, and lived 
« many Years Much Viſited by All Strangers, 


.* and much Admir'd by All at Home for the 
+ Poems he Writ, * he was then Blind, 


_ © chiefly 


chiefly That of Paradiſe Loft, in which 
there is a Nobleneſs both of Contrivance 
© and Execution, that, though he Affected 
< to Write in Blank Verſe, without Rhyme, 
te and made many New and Rough Words, 
ce yet it was -eſteem'd the Beautifulleſt and 
c Perfecteſt Poem that ever was Writ, at 
« leaſt in Our Language. This Paſſage is 
put in This place Intire, though the Latter 
part of it refers to what comes after. I will 
only further Obſerve, that had the Biſhop 
known This Story of Sir William Davenant, 
he would not have been One of the Won- - 
derers at Miltons Eſcape. How many things 
appear Unaccountable, meerly becauſe Our 
Selves cannot Account for them. the Wiſeſt 
Men fall into This Folly in Some degree e- 
very Day of their Lives. 

Secur d by Pardon, Milton Appear'd again 
in Publick, and in a ſhort time Marry'd his 
Third Wife. He was Now Blind, Infirm, 
2nd 52 Years Old, He had ſeveral Dwellings 
in the remaining part of his Life. One in 
TFewen-ſtreet [Elwood 156.] This was in 
1662, and about 1670 I have been told by 
One who Then knew him, that he Lodg'd 
Some time at the Houſe of Millington the 
Famous Auctioneer Some Years ago, who 
Then Sold Old Books in L:tfle Britain, and 
who us'd to Lead him by the Hand when he 
went Abroad. He Afterwards had a Small 
Houſe near Buniill-Fieids, where he Dy d, 
bs . about 


. 
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about 14 Years after he was out of Publick 

Affairs. Beſides Thoſe Dwellings Elwood 
ſays in his Own Life, (p. 246) © Himſelf 

et took a Pretty Box for him in Giles-Chalſont, 
Bucks] for the Safety of Himſelf and Fa- 
* mily, the Peſtilence Then growing Hot in 
& London.” of 

His Time was Now Employ'd in Writin 
and Publiſhing, particularly Parad:je Loft. 
and after That, Paradiſe Regain'd, and Samſon 
Agoniftes. the Laſt of Theſe is Worthy of 
Him, the Other of any One elſe, if it be 


True that he preferr'd This to the Firſt of 


the Three, What ſhall we ſay 
Well it was for Him that he had So Fine 
an Amuſement, anda Mind Stor'd with Rich 
Ideas of the Sublimeſt Kinds: for beſides 
what Affliction he Muſt have from his Diſ- 
appointment on the Change of the Times, 
and from his Own Private Loſſes, and pro- 
_ bably Cares for Subſiſtence, and for his Fa- 
mily; he was in Perpetual Terror of being 
Aſſaſſinated, though he had Eſcap'd the Ta- 
lons of the Law, he knew he had Made Him- 
ſelf Enemies in Abundance. he was So De- 
jected he would lie Awake whole Nights. 
He then kept Himſelf as Private as he could. 
This Dr. Tancred Robinſon had from a Re- 
lation of Milton s, Mr, Walker of the Temple. 
5 _ m—_ is what is Intimated by Himſelf, 
20. | X | 5 p 


' On 
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On Evil Dates though fallin and Boil Tongues, 
in Darkneſs, and with en compu round, 
and Solitude; 


His Melancholy Circumſtances at This time 
are deſcrib d by an Enemy, in what my Son 
found written in the Spare Leaf before the 
Anſwer to Eicon Bajilike. 

« Upon John Milton s not Suffering for his 
% Traiterous Book when the Tryers were 
% Executed 1660. | 


That thou Eſcapd'ſt that engen which 
« ofertook, 
« Milton, thy Regicides, and thy Own Book, 
e was Clemency i in Charles beyond compare, 
And yet thy Doom doth prove more Gre- 
5 vious farr. 35 
« Old, Sickly, Poor, Stark Blind, thou Writ'ſt 
29 Bread, r 
« So for to Live tho dſt call Salmafius from 
| « the Dead. 


if This Writer had known of the Terrors 
mention'd Above, he would have been glad 
to have Added to his Other Miſeries This 
which was Equal to All the reſt put together. 
if He can be faid to be Miſerable who Could 
write Paradiſe Loft. x: 
But He is at Reft, and has Enrich'd the 
World with what is Ineſtimable, and his 
Name, as Party Malice Dies, or Fades with 
Time, will Bloom; it has Bloom'd Long 
Since, 'twill Open wy Spread Beauty and 

Fra- 
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Fragrance More and More, if not Nippt by 
a Deprav'd Taſte. Thou ſhalt hide [him] in 
— Se ecret of thy Preſence from the Pride of 
| : Thou ſhalt keep [him] Secretly in a Pa. 
| unten from the Strife of Tongues, Pl. xxx. 20, 
He Dy'd Nov. 10, 1674. of the Gout, but 
with 85 Little Pain, that Thoſe in the Room 
knew not when he Expired. - 
Is cannot find what Children he had at kis 
Death. three Daughters his Firſt Wife brought 
him, and then a Son who Dy'd an Infant. 
Another Daughter his Second Wife Dy'd in 
Childbed of, the Child ſoon follow'd. by his 
Laſt he had None. What became of One of 
thoſe Daughters, even Long before his Death, 
is Uncertain. Toland ſays Two were Affi. 
ſtant to him, till it growing Intolerable to 
them, they were ſent to Learn what was More 
Proper for Voung Women than Hebrew, 
Greek, &c. Wood ſays but One; Deborah 
the Youn ſt, was his Amanuenſis, This 
then mu be She who was So Viſited and a 
Reliev'd a few Years Since. | 
When juſt before his Death Socrates was 
ask d How he would be Bury'd, his Anſwer 
was to This Effect; have I been talking to 
you all this while to ſo little Purpoſe? [on | 
the Soul's Immortality] Socrates will be gone 
far out of your rack; ; as for the Body of 
Socrates Diſpoſe of it with Decency, and as 
the Laws direct. what was call'd Milton, has 
Long Boe Mouldring under the Pavement _ 
the 
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the Church of S. Giles Cripplegate, cloſe by 
his Indulgent Father. the Circumſtances of 
his Family Excus d a Monument, nor was 
any Such Neceſſary. 45 , 
1 have heard however that One was a few 
Years ago Intended to have been Set up for 
him in Weftminſter-Abby; by Whom I know 


not ; but it was not permitted upon Account 


of his Political Principles. a Caſe not much 


Unlike That of poor Ophelia in Shakeſpear, 
who was ſuppos'd to have had Wrong No- 


tions concerning Sglf-Murther, What her 


Brother Horatio ſays is Admirable, 


Ill thee, Churliſh Prieſt, 
a M is bhp. Angel ſhall my Siſter be 
when Thou yt Howling. 


I have ſhewn you Milton's Face, his Per- 
ſon, his Mind. I have then told How he 
paſs d through Life. Let us Now Enquire 
what were his Circumſtances with regard to 
his Fortune, his Means of Subſiſtence. Which 
I have Choſen to make a Diſtant Article, that, 
as in a Compoſition in Painting there Ought 
to be Certain Groups or Maſſes, that the Eye 


may not be Perplex'd and Confounded ; in 


This Picture of this Extraordinary Man there 
| ſhould be the Like Art uſed to Aſſiſt the 
Reader to View and Comprehend the Whole, 

Clearly and at Eaſe. 


1 ; How 
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How Long Milton's Father Subſiſted him 
is not ſaid; he had no Employment whereby 
to Get Any thing, if tis true he was not 
Paid for his Trouble in the Education of 
Young Gentlemen, which I confeſs I don't 
very throughly Believe; for his Father's Eſtate 
was not Large, nor had he Deſign'd him for 
a Gentleman, without an E mployment for 
His Meintenahoe ; and beſides tis faid he 
not only Inſtructed his two Nephews, and 
the Sons of aà particular Friend or two, but 
when he had Diſcontinu'd That for a while, 
he Undertook it again in a Larger Houſe, 
hired for That Purpoſe; tho That alſo was 
laid Aſide in a ſhort time, and Himſelf En- 
gag' d in an Employment of Honour and Ad- 
vantage for about 12 years. I have been told 
he had 200 J. per Ann. Salmaſius in his Re- 
fponſi o, p. 16. ſays the Parliament allow'd him 
400 Livres Annually for Writing for them. 
about a Year or two before This Alteration 
in his Affairs his Father Dy'd, and He be- 
came poſſeſs d of an Elder Brother's Share of 
his Eſtate. 1000 J. tis ſaid was beſides given 
him for Writing his Defence of the People of 
England; So that Now he was in Plentiful 
Circumſtances, though he made no Uſe of 
them in Luxus or Oſtentation. but not 
only upon the ( — Conc of the Government he 
Loſt his Employment, he was Otherwiſe a 
Great Sufferer in his Fortune, he had put 
20000. in a Fund of Thoſe Days, the Exciſc, 

? That 
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That was all Loſt; Another Large Sum went 
for want of Management in Money-Matters, 
which People of Miltons Turn of Head are 
rarely Expert at; and in the Fire of London 
the Houſe in which he was Born, (all that 
was remaining of his Paternal Eſtate) was 
Burnt. Nevertheleſs, what by Money he had 
Sav'd, what by the Sale of his Library a little 
before his Death, and perhaps by Preſents; 
for 80 I have heard it Intimated, he Left at 
his Death 1 500 J. beſides his Goods. $0 that 
he was in no Difficulties Confidering His Tem- 
per and Manner of Life, Auftere and Frugal. 
That Daughter, who a few years ſince was 
So much Viſited and Reliev'd for her Father's 
Sake, and for the Share She had in Producing 
the Paradiſe Loft, Reading and Writing for 
him, Satisfy'd Us in That particular. 
But how Eaſy ſoever Milton was 6h That 
Article, 'tis More than Probable his Wife, 
who was not a Philoſopher and Poet as He, 
nor conſequently So Amns'd and Delighted 
with what Such a Mind, and So Stor'd as His, 
was, 'tis Exceeding Probable She Diſturb d 
him Somtimes for his Careleſſneſs, or want of 
Skill of This Sort. Eſpecially if She was, as 
have heard, a Fermagant. What Fortune 
She, or Either of his Other Wives brought 
him is not ſaid, only that All were the Daugh- 
ters of Gentlemen, but be That as it will, 
She cannot be Blam'd if She Wiſh'd for a 
r . Maintenance at Preſent, and a More 


1 Pro . 
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Promiſing View of the Future than She had. 
This is Natural to think, but the Story with 
which I ſhall conclude this Branch of the Ac- 
count of the Author of Paradiſe Loft, Con- 
firms what I have Suggeſted, but what is 

More Important, it Alone gives us an Ami- 

able Picture of that Beloved Man. 

My Authority is Henry Bendiſh Eſq; a 
Deſcendant by his Mother's | fide, from the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell; Their Family and 
Milton's were in Great Intimacy Before and 
After His Death, and the thing was known 
among them; Mr. Bendiſb has heard the Wi- 
dow or Daughter or Both ſay it, that Soon 
after the Reſtauration the King Offer d to Em- 
ploy this Pardon d Man as his Latin Secretary, 
the Poſt in which he Serv'd Cromwell Aich So 
much Integrity and Ability; (that a like Offer 
was made to Thurlnaw is not Diſputed as ever 
I heard) Milton Withſtood the Offer; the 
Wife preſs d his Compliance. Thou art in 
the Right (ſays he) You, as Other Women, 
would ride in your Coach; for Me, My Aim is 
to Live and Dye an Honeſt Man. X 

Upon the whole Matter, as he never made 
Riches or Show his Aim, he was not Trou- 
bled with Either; nor on the Other hand 
with the Want of the Neceſlities, or Conve- 
niencies, or, as far as he Deſir d, of the Ele- 
gancies of Life. but from his Cradle to his 
Grave he Liv'd in Honour and Content; and 
Such a Man is Truly Great and Rich, ond 

| | Such 


Cl 
Such Only. Above all, whatever Miſtaken 
Notions may be Imputed to him, he Appears 
to have been Rich, and Splendid i in a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of his Ow Integrity, and upon 
That Foundation with a Noble Contempt for 
the Tongue of ee Malice, and De- 
traction. 


Pleaſure, I mean not what is Seafual, and 
as it is Oppos'd to Vertue, but That which 
is Conſiſtent with, and Often the Effect of 
Religion and Philoſophy, This roy» as 
'tis what- makes Exiſtence Valuable, is the 
Main Affair of Life. to form an Idea There- 
fore of the Life of any Particular Man, the 
Wa 4 muſt be to Balance his Enjoyments and 
Su erings One againſt the Other, and then ta 
Obſerve How. the Account Stands. 1 have 
long thought Men are Nearly Equal in This 
Great Circumſtance,' how Vaſtly ſoever they 
may Differ in the Subordinate Ones. tis not 
my Intention to Purſue This Thread of Spe- 
culation at This time, as being Improper, but 
ſhould not Compleat what I Undertook, 
which was to'Show you the Author of Para- 
diſe Loft, as well as I was Able, if I Omitted 
to Conſider him in This Light, to View him 

with regard to Pain and Pleaſure. . 

it has been Seen that he was T ormented | 

with Head-Achs, Gout,” Blindneſs; and that | 
though he was a Gentleman, and had Always 
Wb for a Philoſopher, he made no Show,” 


* nor 
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nor had the Affluences of Fortune, Perhaps 


was Somtimes a little Streightned, at leaſt his 


Family was not Eaſy, how much Soever Him- 


ſelf was, Only on Their Accounts. he had 


Other Domeſtick Vexations, particularly that 
Uncommon and Severe One of the Affront 


and Scorn of a Wife he Lov'd, and the Con- 
tinuance of it for ſome Years. and This with- 
out Allowing him time to know what Con- 


jugal Happineſs was. Many of his Choiceſt 


Years of Life were Employ'd in Wrangling, 
and Receiving and Racquetting Back Re- 
proach, Accuſation, and Sarcaſm. Which 
though he had an Arm and Dexterity fitted 


for, twas an Exerciſe of his Abilities very 
Difagreeable to Him: as it muſt needs be to 


One Accuſtom'd to Praiſe, as He was in his 


Younger Years, to One Ever Labouring to 


Deſerve Eſteem and Love, to find Himſelf 


Laden with Obloquy and Hatred by a Great 
Part of Mankind, and even by Many of 'Thoſe 
from whom he had a Right to Expect and 
Demand the Contrary. And when he re- 
turn'd to thoſe Employments of his Faculties 
he Chiefly Delighted in, Eſpecially Poetry, 

it muſt Grieve him to find Them So little Re- 
garded, as in the Caſe of Paradiſe Loft, of 


which More in its Place. Add to All This, 


that Latterly when Publick Affairs ran in a 


Channel he had All his Life before been La- 
bouring to Dam up, it muſt give Him no 


Small Affliction; Conſidering withal his Own 
> Par- 


g 
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Particular Sufferings, and Danger of Worſe. 
All which muſt have an Additional Weight 
as Age and Infirmities, and perhaps their U- 
ſual Concomitant, Lowneſs of Spirits, Gain'd 
Ground upon Him. What Now of Pleaſure 
had He to Balance againſt This? if his For- 
tune and Appearance were not Conſiderable, 
Neither did he Deſire they Should; nor did 
he Wiſh the Applauſes of Other than Wiſe 
and Good Men, that is, Thoſe he Judg'd to 
be So; the Praiſes of the Reſt he Well knew 


were not to be had in behalf of the Moſt © 


Uncommon Merit. and that This Reſt is 
Always the Majority: but he was Greatly 
Honour'd by Thoſe whoſe Approbation 1s 
True Glory. the Gratifications of Senſe, O- 
therwiſe than as Nature, and Temperance had 
given them a Pure, and Wholeſom Reliſh, he 
knew little of, Only Muſick he Enjoy'd. 
Whilſt he had Sight, the Source of Perpetual 
Pleaſure to Refin'd Eyes, he ſeems to have 
Little by Their Means, at leaſt Little from 
the Labours of Art. though that he ſaw Na- 
ture Beautifully, I am Sure by the Pictures 
of That Kind he has Enrich'd our Collections 
with. He, (in a Word) was All Mind, an 
Intellectual Man. and Such were his Plea- 
ſures. A Strong Tide of Knowledge which 
his Soul Thirſted after was Ever Flowing. 
With his Learning Came in the Nobleſt Ideas, 
Philoſophical, Divine and Poetical; nor were 

Such Wanting Perpetually Suggeſted from 


Within, 


i thy 


Within, Equal, or dapertonr to the Beſt of 
his Wellcom Acquiſitions; Theſe Sweetned 
and Improv'd All the Incidents of Life; All 
Such a Man Sees, Taſtes, Touches, All that 
is Common, and Un-Notic'd to Vulgar, or 
not Exalted Minds, to Such as His becomes 
1 Above All, He had Vertue and 
| not only an Unmoleſted Conſci ience, 
Unpolluted, but a ſtrong Senſe of having Done 
bis! Duty, What He Conceiv d to be So; the 
very Utmoſt the Beſt of Us Can do, and 
which Whoever Has, will believe he finds 
the Spirit it Self bearing Witneſs with His Spi- 
rit that He is a Child of God. This was His 
Rejoycing. Whether he was in the Right or 
Not, Alters not the Caſe as to the Appro- 
bation and Exultation of his Own Mind. 
Mr. Locke wrote a Letter to a Friend, (Mr. 
Collins) not to be deliver'd to him till After 
Himſelf was Dead. F have ſeen the Original, 
it has Theſe Words, as near as J can remem- 
ber, 'tis Many Years ago that I ſaw it. 
0 May You Continue to Enjoy Plenty, and' 
Health, which Providence has Beſtow'd on 
"< =. and which your Vertue Intitles you 
« to. I know you Loy'd me while I was 
Living, and will Honour my Memory now 
« that I am Dead; the beſt Uſe to, be made 
* of it, is to Believe there is no Happineſs 
1 Equal to a Conſciouſneſs of having done 
« Well; This J have found, and This You 
" will find when you come to make up the 
« Account.” 
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c Account.” A Man always Buſied as Milton 
was, Poſſeſs d of Such Sublime Ideas and 8en- 
timents, and of Such a Conſciouſneſs 1 
enquire not what were the Other Circum- 
ſtances of his Life, and will admit (as it muſt 
happen to the Wiſeſt and Beſt of Men, and 
of the moſt Poetical Genius) Nature Som- 
times broke in upon the Strongeſt Ramparts 
the Muſe, Philoſophy, and Religion could 
Provide; Yet Surely John Milton was in the 
Main, and upon the foot of the Account, a 

Happy Man. to What Degree Who can tell? 


— . though fallin on Evil Dayes, 

on Evil Dayes though fallin, and Evil Tongues; 

in Darkneſs, and with Dangers 1 7 round, 
1 


and Solitude; Yet not Alone while 

Viſit ft my Slumbers Night or when Morn 
Purples the Eaſt: —7 arad. Loft. VII. 25. 
in the Muſe was His Joy and Crown of Re- 
Joycing, and in the Teſtimony of a Good Con- 


ſcience; 


— this Senſual World was not 
a Paradiſe to Him, but he Poſſeſt 
. a Paradiſe Within Him, Happier far! 


We have been Entertain'd (Greatly I may 
ſay, Speaking of My Self) with the Picture 
of a Man, of a Mind, as well Worthy our 
Conſideration and Eſteem, as Moſt of 'Thoſe 
whoſe Lives. are Written by any Ancient or 
Modern; Moie than far the Greater Number; 


and 


0M . 
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and the rather as being within the reach itf 
Some degree, I mean his Piety and Vertue, 


of our Imitation. Whatever Spots, or Ble- 
miſhes appear upon his Judgment in certain 


Points, let the Charitable Eye look beyond 
Thoſe on his Immaculate Integrity. Such 


who have not Hitherto done This, but have 
Suffer'd what They have been Taught, or 
Choſen to Diſlike in Him, to Eclipſe him, ſo 


as that, though they See him to be a Great 


Poet, they look on him as Shining with a 
Sort of Dijaſtrous Light, will, if they poſſeſs 


Good: Minds, Rejoice in finding a Character 
Amiably Bright, where they Expected no 


Such ; and will perhaps Read Him with More 
Delight, .and Enrich their Own Minds the 
More by So doing, than if Themſelves had 


 continu'd Labouring under their Old Preju- 


dices. Had he liv'd in Ancient Rome or A- 
thens, what a Luſtre would his Name have 
been Cloath'd with! Yes, and Here too, and 
Now, had our Publick Affairs Continu'd in 
the Channel in which He anal Help'd to put 
them. 


My Other Delightful Task remains; tis 


to give the Hiſtory of Paradiſe Loſt, and Some 
Idea of it. 


As Milton intended Some Such Work, tho? 


the Subject was not Reſolvd on, We muſt 


Date its Original from That Intention, Eſpe- 
cially as it Anſwers to the Main Scope of 
what 


. | _ 
what was Then invelop'd in a General Idea. 
This was 80 Early as his Acquaintance and 
Friendſhip with Giov. Batta. Manjo, Mar- 
quiſs of Villa at Naples; as appears by that 
admirable Latin Poem addreſs d to that No- 
bleman, and which muſt have been Written 
about the Vear 1639. the Subject firſt thought 
on, was the Story of King Artbur. This is 
ſeen by his Latin Elegy on Damon, written 
upon his Return from Italy, a little after the 
Other. 0 
the Same Reſolution continu'd, and the 
Same Subject was in View, though far from 
being Reſolv'd on, after he was Engag'd in 
the Controverſies of the Times. in his Pre- 
face to the 2d Part of the Reaſon of Churth- 
Government, printed in 1641, he diſcourſes 
Largely on what was his Defign in a More 
Seaſonable time. See Toland's Edit. of his 
Proſe-Works, b. 221. I will quote Two 
or Three Paſſages. I began Thus far to 
Aﬀſent both to Them [his Italian Friends] and 
divers of my Friends Here at Home; and not 
leſs to an Inward Prompting which Now grew 
daily upon Me, that by Labour and Intent 
Study, (which I take tobe my Portion in This 
Life) joyn d with the ſtrong Propenſity of Na- 
ture, I might perhaps leave Somthing So Writ- 
ten to After times, as that they ſhould not Wil- 
lingly let it die. and preſently after 
there ought no regard be Sooner had than to 
God's Glory by the Honour and Inflruttion of 
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Countrey. For Which Cauſe, and not On 
for that I knew it would _ to Arrive 2 
the Second Rank among the Latins, I apply d 
my Self to that Reſolution which Arioſto fol- 
bod againſt the Perſwafions of Bembo, to fix. 
if all the Induſtry and Art I could Unite in the 
* Adorning of iny Native Tongue ; not to make 
Verbal Curiqſities the End, That were a Toyl- 
fom Vanity, but to be an Interpreter and Re- 
later of the Beſt and Sageſt things among mine 
own Citizens throughout this land in the Mo- 
ther Dialect, that what the Greateſt and Cboi- 
ceft Wits of Athens, Rome, or Modern Italy, 
and thoſe Hebrews of Old did for Their Coun-. 

try; I in my proportion, with This, Over and 

Above, of being a Chriſtian, might do for Mine. 
He then proceeds upon the Undetermin'd 
Situation of his Mind, as to the Story, and 
Manner of Treating it; but expatiates on the 
Great Advantage Poetry might be to a Na- 
tion, and then thus. the thing which I bad 
to ſay, and tboſe Intentions which haue Livd 
within Me ever ſince I could concerve my Self 
any thing Worth to my Countrey, I return to 
crave Excuſe that Urgent Reaſon bath pluckt 
from me by an Abortive and Foredated Diſco- 
very; and the Accompliſhment of them lyes not 
but in a Power Above Man's to Promiſe ; but 
that None hath by more Studious ways Endea- 
vour d, and with more Unwearied Spirit that 
Mone ſhall, That I dare almoſt Aver of my Self 
as far as Life and free Leiſure will extend. 
| Neither 
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Neither do T think it Shame to Covenant with 
any knowing Reader, that for ſome few Years 
I may go on Truſt with him towards the Pay- 
ment of what I am Now Indebted, as being a 
Work not to be raisd from the Heat of Youth, 
or the Vapours 15 Wine, lite That which flows 


at Waſt from 


Memory, and her Siren Daughters, but by 


Devout Prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can 


enrich with all Utterance and Knowledge, and 


ſends out his Seraphim with the hallow'd Firt 
of his Altar to Touch and Purify the Lips of 
whom he pleaſes : to This muſt be added Indi. 
trious and Select Reading, Steady Obſervation, 


Inſight into all Seemly and Generous Arts and 
Afﬀairs ; till which in ſome meaſure be com- 
paſt, at mine Own Peril and Coft I refuſe not 
to ſuſtain this Eæpectation from as many as are 


not loth to Hazard>ſo much Credulity upon the 


Beſt Pledges that ] Can give them. Such 
he had already given in Thoſe of his Juvenile 
Poems as were Known, particularly the Mast, 


&c. and in What of Him were already pub- 
liſh'd, More were given afterwards even in 
his Controverſial Works, for in Theſe were 


{cen the Fire and Spirit, and often the Flights 
of a Poet, as well as the Characters of a Scho- 
lar, an Orator and a Diſputant. but the Pro- 


miſe was not Fulfill'd 'till near 30 Years after 


'twas made ; and though the Poem Intirely 


and 


Pen of ſome Vulgar Amoriſt, 
or the Trencher-Fury of a Riming Paraſite ; 
nor to be obtain'd by the Invocation of Dame 


8 . 
and moſt Remarkably Anſwers the Deſcription 
here given of it, except as to the Subject, the 
World Eaſily. Forgives That (which indeed 
was not Promis d) tis not Arthur, or any 
Other Story of Roman, Greek, or Fewiſh An- 
- ug ity, but of the Anceſtor of Human Kind 
of which he Treats. And it came at a Time 
ſuchas HePromis'dit —W1th ſuch Abſiracted 
Sublimities as Theſe it might be | worth your 
Liſining, Readers, as I may. One day hope o 
have Le in 4 Still time, when f 2 ſhall be 
no Chiding ; not in theſe Naiſes, the Adverſary, 
as ye Rnow, Bark; ing. at the Door. See in N 
his A pology for Smeftymnuus, at p. 177 of | 
his Poſe Works, where are alſo: Abundance |. 
of Fine Thoughts concerning Himſelf, with 
relation to ſuch a Work as he Always had i in 
his View to be produc d One * how. Re- 
mote ſoever. | 
When he wrote that 10005 to Henry. O. 
denburg hin 1654, quoted Already p. Ixxxv.) 


he Seems to be Entring upon his Long Pro- 


jected Work, as was Then Obferv'd, but This 
18 Uncertain; as it is whether he had even Vet 
reſolv'd on the Form of his Poem. tis ſaid 
he had Once thoughts of a Tragedy, and that 
Some of the Sketching of it is in his Own _ 
Hand amongſt the MSS. of Trinity Ccl- | 
lege in Cambridge. | 
Whatever Preparations he had made, it 


55 ſeems Probable, he ſet not about the Work i in 


good Earneſt till after the Reſtauration. the 
Begin- 


Beginning of the IXth Book gives Grounds 
for This Conjecture. the Subject he was 


Long Cboging and Beginning Late : he Ap- 


prehends his Vigour is Decay d by Years; or 
that the Cold Climate may Affect him too 
much, 80 Entring on his VIIth Book, he 


Complains he is fall on Evil Dayes and Evil 


Tongues, compaſt round with Dangers, &c. an 


Exact Deſcription of This time according to 
Him, though So Gay and Happy to the Na- 


tion in General. But Whenever it was Wrote 


*twas Shewn, as Done, to Evo in the Y car 
166g, at Chalfont St. Giles, Whither Milter 


was then retir d upon Account of the Plague, 


as has been ſeen. Ehkoood fays he left it with 
himz defiring his Opinion of it. Which I 


have often Thought was a great Argument of 


Quaker's Life... e 


How had that Man, Ailton, the Courage to 


Undertake, and the Reſolution to Perſiſt in 


Such a Work with the Load of Such Diffi- 


culties upon his Shoulders! Ill Health, Blind- 
neſs; Uneaſy in his Mind, no doubt, on Oc- 
caſion of the publick Affairs, and of his Own; 
not in Circumſtances to maintain an Ama 


nuenſis, but Himſelf Oblig d to teach a Cou- 


ple of Girls (or as Some ſay One) to Read 
Several Languages, and to Pronounce them, 
ſo as not to be Grievous to an Ear as Deli- 


cate as His, or even to be Intelligible. to be 


One Friend or Another 


perpetually Asking Anothe 
25 a fs . 7 5 g | who 
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who Viſited him to Write a Quantity of Vers 
fes he had ready in his Mind, or what ſhould | 
Then occur.—— This Reflection brings to 
6 Remembrance what Himſelf ſays on An- 
er Occafion (Addreſs to the Parlament, 
| Profe Works, p. 390.) God it ſeems Intended 
to Prove me whether I Dur 5 N take - 
 Rightfull Cauſe againſt a Wor 
| 58 on TD He was Newa b. be Try 174 
if ke Durſt Under all his Diſcouragements 
Afer Eternal Providence, and Fuſftifye' the 
ayes of God to Men in an Epic Poem (faid 
in be the Utmoſt Stretch the Human Mind 
able of.) He Undertook the Work, and 
mar tot... | 
"Fo: the truth is, though fie: was in Some 
dees in a Difadvantageous Situation for 
Such am Enterprize, in. Others he had Pe- 
culiar Encouragements. That Inexhauſtible 
Fund of Learning in all the Languages in 
Which Science is depoſited, particularly what 
relates to Poetry; a moſt Intimate Knowldpe 
of All the Poets worthy his Notice, Aaelem 
or Modern; Chiefly the Beſt, and above, Al 
Humer; nor will I . to ſay the Scrip- 
ture, Infinitely Superior to Homer, as in O- 
ther refpects, ſo in its being a Freafure of the 
Subliineſt Poetry. More even than All This, 
-and without W 15 All his Other Great Ta- 
lents had been of no Avail on This Occafion, 
he Poſſeſs d the Soul of Poetry, the Soul of a 
Poet of the Firſt and Pureſt Ages with. the 


& Addi- 
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Additional Adväantages 6 Later 1 
Chiefly of H 12 et to 8 
the vaſt Amuſement Js Pleature it muſt "bi 
to Him Amidſt his Difficülties and Bien 
to Rave the Nobleſt Ideas 2 7 makin 
Bis Imagination a Scene * unets ; the 
Hope of Fame, in th. — 4. lent of | 
What had been from his Yopth | 'Refoly'd on 

as the Great Work of his Whole Life, the 
Great Fruit of all his LaBorious Studies ; 
Which Work Compar'd wit 195 that he did 
Elſe, all Thoſe however Effech'd by All 
of Taſte at Home and Abroad; de but as . 
if done with his Left and; tis his on Ex- 
preſſion. e 

the Colddeſs of the cin bean meh 
tion d as One of the Difadvant e Was 
Under in Writing this Poet * Coun- 
tenance to what das been faid, thit he Wrote | 
it only in Spring and Sütmimer. that Scheer 
part of tlie Year he certain) Loy d, Ever 
body doæs, Thoſe of à Poœtical Turn Ale 
markable {os it, and He 1 partici lar, Us 
-his Latin Poem on Sp ring bis ule was 
us'd to Revive as che Vegetable World does 
at That Scaſon, it did So when 28 10 was Voun 
as well as ih My Advanc'd Years. Tanda 
he had been inform'd he Wröte only in che 
Winter, but he does not believe i it, to be Sute 
tas a Miſtake. for My walk . 1 cann 
Comprehend that Either is. Eh 5 Tus, 
that a Man with Such a Work in oy Head 
can Suſpend it for Six Months together, or 
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but One; * it may go on more Slowly, 


5 but it Aus go On. This laying” it Aſide 
is contrary to that Eagerneſs to Finiſh what 


was Begun, which he fays was his Temper. 
Lou have had the Paſſage, p. viii. Other Sto- 
ries I have heard concerning the Poſture he 
was Uſually in when he Dictated, that he 
Sat leaning Backward Obliquely in an Eaſy 
21 with his Leg flung over the Elbow of 
that 2 frequently Compos d lying in 
Bed in a Morning ('twas Winter Sure Then) 
I. have been Well inform'd, that when he 
could not Sleep, but lay Awake whole Nights, 
he Tr y'd; not One Verſe could he make; 
at Other times flow'd Eaſy his Unpremeditated 
Lene, with a certain Impetus and Æſtro, as 
Himſelf feenvd to Believe. Then, at what 
Hour ſoever, he rung for his Daughter to 
Secure what Came. 1 have been alſo told he 


would Dictate many, perhaps 40 Lines as it 


were in a Breath, and then reduce them to 
half the Number. would not Omit 
the leaſt Circumſtance ; Theſe indeed are 
Trifles, but even Such contraQta Sort of Great- 
neſs when related to What is Great. 

After all Difficulties were Overcome, and 
Advantages Employ'd, the Book was in Dan- 

r of lying Buried in Manuſcript, by the 

pertinence, F olly, Malice, or whatever 
Elie, of the Licencer, who. beſides Other 


n 1885 d chere was Treaſon in that 


Noble 


| cxy V 

Noble Double Simile. A when the Sun new | 
risn, &c. I. 594. 

the Price for Which Milton Sold his Copy, 
1s Aſtoniſhing. © and Here we were in Ano- ' 
ther Danger of Loſing This Poem. Hap- 
py was it for the World that Milton was Poor 
and Depreſs d, Certainly he mult be ſq at 
This time. the Price this Great Man Con- 
deſcended to take for Such a Work; Such a 
Work ! was Ten Pounds, and if a Certain 
Number went off, then it was to be made up 
Fifteen. the Contract was in being a few 
Years ſince; I need not tell you I haye 1 
to get a Sight of it; they tay tis Loft, 

What is alfo Wonderful, there was 
Appearance of Danger that Milton a 0d 
have had but the Leſſer Sum. the Man ſo 
Qualify d by Nature and Education, who had 
made Bo Eclatant a Figure in the Learned 
World, who had been S0 Employ'd and Ho- 
nour'd by the moſt Potent Republick upon 
Earth, and by Her Rewarded with 1000/J. 
for a Work however Great, Much Inferiour 
to This as to the Requiſite Abilities for its 
Production, and its Uſe, and Duration ; for 
This Man to be Recompenc'd ſo Contemy 
tibly for Such a Work what could be 
Meaning of it? Unleſs e ee. and Fol- 
ly ; or that the Gay Beginning of the Reign 
of Charles II. diverted the Tal of the Pu 
lick from what was of So Sublime a Nature. 
or was it not That Very Sublimity that Dazzled 
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th Strongly Eyes Dnacqueinted . N ; 


thing that leaſt proportion with it? 
the. Contr 77 5 Now. mention d, was 

dated 2 27 ru] 166 . 89 ſays Fenton i in his 

Short Account of N lon d. to his Edi- 


Poinfing it fetter 
ſtance of argain. concern ing * Price; 
1 17 more + Realpns to belicye thing, Is 8 


Fenton, tells e Book 

Ya Pen Pula d1g6g. Other tha thought 

0 too; and tis truę there are of th e Firſt 

Quarto Frome 8 Hh That F Year inthe Title- 

page. the, Ca hoy s; there are Three 
ſeveral Titles, t a little Variation in Each, 


heſides That ef the Date; there are of 67, 
e 


and 68, as wel 1 0 1669. the dame Sheets, 
only a Word and a Point or two alter d, the 


Sheet Otherwiſe the Same, not Cancell'd, but 


of Alteration made as 'twas Printing; So that 
Lge the Impreſſion was 90 far different from 
ther part, and not only there were Three 


8 Title-pages but a Short Advertiſement. | 
| 9 the e the Arguments to the Seve- 


an Errata is Added, with 
: Nets Be concerning! the Kind of 


Ve. but Theſe little Additions were not. 


the: Same A Every Year, as neither 
25 Ye N es of the Bookſellers, through 


whoſe fan ds it paſs d. the Firſt Title, That 


Bak dof a meta follow d hy the Poem, 
EC of Hement, 


n 


yeh. he Aim d at. 
of the Suh 


Errata, Sc. "i 
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in 74 (the Vear in which the Author Dy d) 
he put out Another, the ad Edition, with Some 
few Alterations, Additions Chiefly; and Now. 
the Poem was divided into TWwelye Books, 
which at Firſt was in Ten. the VIIth and 


Xth Books are each Divided into Two. This 
is the Only Authentic Edition of the Para- 
die Loft as Thus Perfectedz and tis very ſcarce. 
Another Octavo came out in 78. Ten Years. | 
after twas Printed * Folio, with Cuts by 
Subſcription, Ing 5 Mr. Tanſon gave us All qur 
Author's Poetical Works with the ſame Cuts 
as to the Former Folio Edition, together with: 
Copious Notes by P. H. (I have been told, 
This was Philip Humes) on Paradiſe Loft. 
This is its 6th Edition. Since then it has: 
been Reprinted in Several Sizes, the Laſt in, 
1732, the 15th, if That of 1730 was, as its 
Title-page fays, the 14th, for the Laſt fays 
not what Edition it is. We have Endea- 
vour'd, but never could ſee the 5th, nor the. 
11th or 12th, for That of the Year 20 ig 
One of them, but which, it does not fay. 
It has been a Current Opinion that the 
late Lord Sommers firſt gave this Poem a Re-, 
putation. is it not a ſufficient Reproach to 
our Country that Paradiſe Loft lay Neglected 
for Two or Three Years? though. even for 
Thoſe it may be Pleaded that Party-Partiality, 


and the Then Gay Taſte of Wit are anſwer- 
able for a great Share of the Guilt ; "Twas. 
not Altogether Stupidity ; Hudibras about 
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the fame time le ir. due Regard 3 and De- 
ſerv'd what it had, if it did not 05 of late 
the Beggar's Opera did by That where were 


heard Senefino, Cus zani, &c) draw away the 


Juice from a Much Nobler Plant. Paratiſe 
Loft” was known and Eſteem'd Long before 


there was Such a Man as Lord Sommers. the 


Pompous Folio Edition of it with Cuts by 
Subſcription. in the Revolution-Year, is a 
Proof of what I Aſſert. Lord Dotſet, Waller, 
Dryden, Sir Robert Howard, Duke, Creech, 
Flatman, Dr. Aldrich, Atterbury, © (ſince 


Biſhop of Rocheſter) Sir Roger L'Eftrange; 


and I will take Leave on This Occaſion, to 
remember Mr. Riley (whoſe Diſciple I was 


in. Painting, and 'who Convers'd with the 


Greateſt Men of his Time, and was juſtly 
Eſteem'd by them not only as a Painter, but 
as a Gentleman) Theſe were Subſcribers ; 
Lord Sommers was So too, but He was Then 
Fohn Sommers, Eſq; No doubt, when he 
was So conſpicuous Himſelf as He Afterwards 
was, His Applauſe and Encouragement Spread” 
and Brightned its Luſtre, but it had Beam'd 


Out Long before, I, even I, while a Youth, 


and not having ever Honour'd Other Names' 
in Modern Poetry than Shakeſpear, Cowley, 
Dryden, &c. and whom, eſpecially the two 
firſt, I was fond of (as I always was of the 
Muſes) but Milton I had never heard of; I 
happening to find the Firſt Quarto in Mr. 
Riley's Painting-Room was Dazzled with it, 
N and 


and from that Hour all the reſt (Shakeſpear | 
excepted) Faded in my Eſtimation, or Va- 
niſh'd. I immediately began to Store up 
in my Mind Paſſages to Regale and Nouriſh 
my Mind with at All times. Such a Work 
could not fail of reaching Better Eyes; as it 
did Soon, from whatever Cauſe it Firſt Roſe 
Shorn of its Beams. Sir George Hunger ford, 
an Ancient Member of Parliament, told me, 
many Years ago, that Sir Tobn Denham came 
into the Houle one Morning with a Sheet, 
Wet from the Preſs, in his Hand. What 
have you there, Sir Fobn ? Part of the Nobleſt 
Poem that ever was Wrote in Any Language, 
or in Any Age. This was Paradiſe Loft. 
However tis Certain the Book was Unknown 
'till about two Years after, when the Earl of 
Dorſer produc'd it. Dr. Tancred Robinſon 
has given Permiſſion to Uſe his Name, and 
what I am going to relate He had from Fleet 
Shephard, at the Gregian Coffee-Houſe, and 
who often told the Story. My Lord was in | 
Litth-Britain, Beating about for Books to * 
his Taſte ; There was Paradiſe Loft; He 
was Surpriz'd with Some Paſſages he Struck 
upon Dipping Here and There, and Bought 
it ; the Bookſeller Begg'd him to ſpeak in its 
Favour if he Lik'd it, for that they lay on his 
Hands as Waſt Paper. Jeſus !—Shephard was 
preſent. My Lord took it Home, Read it, 
and ſent it to Dryden, who in a ſhort time 
return'd it: This Man (ſays Dryden) Cuts us 
All 
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Same . Wy gave of it te a 9 


Country Gentleman to whom, I mention . 


10 Bock, he being a Great Reader, but not 
Right Train, coming to Town Seldom, 


. e Fam Company. 1 DrydenAmaz'd i 


e A G, roll my ay 
ryden; ir t 
"Him rar) tis » not in Rime. M5. —9 


1 have done my Virgil 7 Rime if I was. 

70 pg a 155 6 *twas when That Work 

was ip H . Dryden had ſome 

Rim Milton in his State of In. 

nocence, J. agg, 'd his Lines, as Milton faid. the 

Faſhion was in thoſe days to wear much Rib- 

bon, which Some Adornd with Taggs of 
Metal at the Ends. 

the Book was Now fallen into Good Hands, 


and. Fans Min we Secure of bis Full Pay, 


the n Thus Encourag'd, This, 
th Another Impro ov'd dition, as 

was faid juſt now, but Liv d not to ſee the 
Succeſs of That; He Dy'd Aſſoon as he had 
Thus Perfected the Work .Proyidence Seems 
N to have Appointed | for him. 
imſelf Intended it for his N ative Country, 


1 Nations were to OY 2 as x Mane 2 as 
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of it bas been dane in alan, by Ro and we 
hope for the Other ſix Books. the Famoi 
pes 


33 


done that we know of. And now I take the 
Liberty Once more to mention my Seif on 
This Occaſion, though I will not do it with- 
out ſetting Milton's Example to Plead in my 
behalf. He having ſpoken already in a Sort. 
af Praiſe of Himſelf | Reaſon of Church-Go-- 
vernment, B. 2.] goes on Thus. and though 
T ſhall be Fooliſh in ſaying More to this Pur 
poſe, yet fince it will be Such a Folly as Wijaſt 
Men going about to Commit, have only Confeſt 
and fo Committed, I may Truſt with more Rea 
fon, becauſe with more Folly, to have Courteous 
Pardon. What I IC fay is, that Our 
Books of Painting having been Tranſlated inte 
French and Diſpers d all over Europe by That 
Means, Eſpecially where any Store of Good 
Pictures are, and Theſe having Abundance of 
Quotations from Milton as from a Claflic,- 
Thoſe being the Firſt Books that have So Con- 
fider'd him: This has given a Specimen of the 
Whole, which has at leaſt done Some Service 
to the Name of Milton, how much More So- 
ever the Tranſlation of Mr. Addiſon's Specta- 
tors on the Subject, and the Paſſages He has 
given may have done. [2k 45 
Thus, what by One means, what by Ano- 
ther, and Thoſe Complicated and Manag' d 
as Providence well Can, This Poem, this 
Maſte 
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Waſte Paper, (like + an Acorn Hid and Loſt) 


has, by its Inherent Life, and a Little Culti- 
vation, Sprung Out of the Earth, Lifted up 
its Head and 1 its Branches, a Noble 


Oak; has become a Richer Treaſure to the 


World than it has receivd from Moſt of 
Thoſe Names which Glitter in the Records 


of Time.' 


Who odd have Imagin d Now that Mil. 
tons Paradiſe Loft was not Yet Safe! tis 


in our Poſſeſſton indeed in Many Editions, 
but Milton's Blindneſs and Other Diſadvan- 
tages has Occafion'd Suggeſtions and Aſſer- 


tions that we have it not as the Author gave 
it, but as Corrupted by Preſumption, Folly, 
Careleſſneſs, and I know not What. Pre- 


- ſumption, Folly, or Somthing Worſe, has been 


at Work, in Suggeſting, or Believing Such 
things, which is the more Dangerous becauſe 


founded on a Specious Probability, which 


Commonly Cheats Us, Few having the Op- 
portunity, or the Skill to Diſtinguiſh between 
Probability and Truth; and Fewer yet that 


are not too Lazy to Examine with that De- 


gree of Care and Pains which Truth will 
Demand.” oxen is Cheaper come at by 


Probability. 


Some may perhaps Ania the Poem had 


ee more Perfect; the Author had not been 


depriv'd of his Sight. I will Conſider This 
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and tis Such a Compliment to the Abilities 
of Milton, that I confeſs I cannot come up 
to; how Poetical ſoever My Imagination may 
be thought to be in That Inſtance; I rather 
think that we owe ſome of the moſt Sublime 
Beauties of the Poem to That Circumſtance; 
his Mind being not Depreſs d with it, but 
Richly Arm'd againſt the moſt Calamitous 
Diſpenſations of the Divine Will by an Hum- 
ble and Devout Reſignation, and a Philoſo- 
phical, a Chriſtian Reſolution, with a Com- 
petent Meaſure of Supernatural Aſſiſtance E- 
nabling him to lay hold. of the Advantages 
which are to be found Accompanying Every 
Accident, or Providential Event that Can 
poſſibly happen in Human Life; as there 18 
No Good, how Bright Soever in Appearance, 
but carries with it Some Alloy. Blindneſs 
(God knows) is Terrible; I, who take In 
More Pleaſure at my Eyes than Moſt Men, 
for I Perpetually find my Self Surrounded 
with what I ſee Abounds with Beauty; 1 
conceive Strongly of That Calamitous Diſeaſe; 
but at the Same time know that in That Caſe 
the Thoughts may be More Collected, In- 
tenſe and Fixt than when a Multiplicity and 
Variety of Objects call them off, or Divide 
their Powers. tis a Common Obſervation, 
that a Loſs or Defect in One Faculty is Com- 
penſated with Advantages to the reſt. Nor 
is it Unnatural to a Good Mind, call'd off 
from Worldly Enjoyments by Some Diſaſtrous 
£ * ; Cit 
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Circumſtance, to. Raiſe" it Self, With [More 8 
Vigour than Otherwiſe it would Ever have 
Exerted, Thither where are hid the Trea- 
ſures of Wiſdom, Unattainable in This At- 
moſphere, the Cares and Joys of Senſe in 
— the Generality of Us are Envelop'd. 


That Milton was Thus Rapt abbue the Pole 


when he Wrote Paradiſe Loſt Seems to Me 
Apparent whenever I open the Book, or re- 
cur to that Treaſury of Fine Paſſages of it 
laid up in my Mind. the Poem it Self does 
More than Whiſper it loft Nothing by its 


' Author's Blindneſs. but I love as often as I 
can, to bring Him to tell my Reader what I 


would Say if I were able. be pleas d then to 
turn back to pag. lxiii; to which add what 


he fays in a Letter Ep. 21.) to Enjeric Bigot 


Anno 1656. rejozce: then that you 
Have a juſt Senſe of the Tranquillity of my Minu 
in This þ Great act e . 
ans as for the being bereav'd of my Sight 2 ab 
I not bear it — A — 


tis t fo much Loft, as cell d — a 


Added to the 2 8 772 of * Mental . 7 


e 5 
So much the rather | 22 hi Lig bt 


Shine Inward, and the Mind through all 1 


88 


Ttrradi ate, R n Eyes, all A. 7 fron | 


Thence 


* and Dieſe 


| CN 
As little did his Book Suffer by Fhis Mis. 
fortune in regard to the Correctneſꝭ of the Im- 
85 n, how much Soever the Contrary ma may 
at Firſt Sight ſeem Probable. the Work 38 
(es and Pure 
Mi lton's Blindneſs, and Suppe Poverty 
8 kindred not his being Agreeable to Such Kid 
of Friends Who Alone are Worthy of the 
Name, and Who Alone were like to be Ser- 
viceable to him on This Occaſton; Otliers 
indeed Fled him; So much the better for Us; 
and Him. and may Such Abject Minds keep 
far away from every Good Man! Providence 
has Kindly taken Care for That, and Did alſo 
take Care that Milton ſhould not be Deſtitute 
of Abundant Aſſiſtance to Supply his Want 
of Sight. I have Already given a Noble Paſ- 
ſage from his Defen/io 29, at Length, and Re- 
commended it juſt now, a Small Part of it is 
Full to my Preſent Purpoſe, This 1 will give 
my Self the Pleature of 'Franſcribing:that'the 
Reader ſhould: not be ar the Trouble « of Turn: 
ing to it again. - My Friends are more 
Ready and O ficivas- 60 Serve me thun Before, 
and more 1 Vf” me, Some gf . whith 
are not. Leſi True and: Faithfull than thoſe of 
Old, Pylades and Theſeus. For They did not 
think that by This Accident J ant become Alto- 
gether Nothing, or that. the Only Worth of an 
Honeſt and Upright Man is plac'd in the Eyes. 
Far from it, the Greateſt Men in the Common- 
a do not Deſert me, _ F ny Eyes baue 
Dieſerted 


« 


. 


Deferted me it hath not been for Idly Withering 
in Lazyneſs, but in Facing the Greateſt Dan- 


gert with Activity, and among the Firſt for 


But it may be faid This was in 54, the 
Caſe was Alter'd after the Reſtoration when 
*tis Exceeding Probable, or rather Certain, 
Paradiſe Loft was what he was Moſtly Em- 
ploy d upon. the Friends of a Good Man are 
Uſually Good Men; He had Doubtleſs Al- 
ways Such who Still Lov'd him for What 


he had Not Loft, however his Fortune and 


Figure in the World might be Chang'd ; and 


who Lov'd him the More as he More ftood 


in Need of their Aſſiſtance. That Party, 
whatever their Guilt was, was never Charg'd 


with Sordid Self- Intereſtedneſs. But ſuppoſe 


they had been Baſe, As well as Rebels and Re- 
publicans, he was Otherwiſe Aſſiſted in rela- 


tion to what we are Upon, Thus we are Af- 


fur'd from T. Elubad, p. 154. This Per- 
* fon [ Milton] having filled a Publick Station 
in the Former Times, lived Now a Private 


„ and Retired Life in London: and having 
_ « Wholly loſt his Sight, kept Always a Man 


to Read to him; which Uſually was the 
ec Son of Some Gentleman of his Acquain- 
% tance, whom, in Kindneſs, he took to 


Improve in his Learning.” This was in 

1662. \& | To EY 

_- "Ekvood Himſelf was One of Thoſe who 
80 Aſſiſted him; Nor was it Eaſy for Such 


L to 
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L 
to get Admittance on Thoſe Terms, So many * 
were Glad of the Office for their Own Sakes, 
as this Honeſt Writer goes on to ſay. Him- 
ſelf was forc'd to wait Some time e'er he could 
have the Privilege to be receiv'd to This Ser- 
vice; and This (let it be Obſerv'd) was in 
Thoſe years in which Paradiſe Loſt was Wrote 
and Publiſh'd; for his Acquaintance 1 with Mil- 
ton, which Began in 62, Improv'd into a Con- 
tinu'd Friendſhip ; and no Wonder, Ekvood 
was a Moſt Honeſt Sincere Man, had Learn- 
ing, and Lov'dit, and Try'd alſo to be a Poet. 
He, or Some Other of Theſe Young Gentle- 
men were Able by Milton's Direction to do 
all that is faid to be Wanting, and. Would 
Gladly, as well as Write for him. Nor can 
it be Suppos'd in a Work, which he had al- 
moſt All his Life confider'd as One of the 
Chief Buſineſſes of it, Milton would fail to 
take Care, in All that was Material to its Per- 
tection, as the Correct Pointing and Printing 
moſt Certainly is, as well as the Writing. 
One that Writes for the Publick Good, or 
F ame, has done but Half what he Intended if 
This is not taken Sufficient Care of, Rather 
if his Work is Noble, he Thus Expoſes a 
Beautiful Offspring on the Mountains to be 
- Mangled by Savage Beaſts; or Chang'd into 
a Monſter by the Circæan Wand of Some Ac- 
curſed Comus. Milton would no doubt 
vide againſt This às far as Human an Wiklom 
could * Foreſe. - 
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He ſpar'd not his Pains; as he wanted not 
Ability to do what I am faying. He Did 
much the Same for Others. Elwood, a Moſt. 
Honeſt Creature, and a Hearty Admirer and 
Lover of his Maſter (as he calls him) fays. 
that -< having a Curious Ear, he un- 


* derſtood by my Tone when I Underſtood 


ec what I Read, and when I did not: and 
e accordingly would ftop me, and Examine 
“ me, and open the moſt Difhcult Paſſages 


<<. £0.01. F TY 
but what we learn from Milton Himſelf fets 
us at Perfect Eaſe on This Article. Thus he 
Writes, concluding a Latin Letter to Heim- 
bachius, Counſellor of the Ele&or of Bran- 
denburg. twas in the year 1666 —— 1 will 


finiſh, but muſt firſt beg you to Excuſe it if you 


find any thing Wrong Written, or not Rightly 


Pointed, becauſe ] have only a Boy which I 
Difate to, who knows nothing of Latin, and 
to whom 1 was for d with Great Uneaſyneſs and 
Pain to Count every Letter. by the way, 
Paradiſe Loft was Finiſh'd the Year before 
This, and Printed the Year after; This ap- 
pears to have been an Accident, he did not 


Uſe to be Thus Deſtitute; but it ſhows Mil- 
tons Exactneſs even in the Pointing of a Fa- 


miliar Letter. That Such Accidents muſt 
needs have been very Rare is Manifeſt by 


what has been faid juſt Now; but what 1s 
This to Paradiſe Loſt? That was of Another 


Sort of Concernment, and might be taken 
| | Care 
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| Care of when the time was Proper, and all 
the Neceſſary Helps Ready. ot 
What has been alledg'd as Probabilities,” 
appears in Fact to be Certain. That the Ori- 
ginal MS. was of the Hand-Writing of Se- 
veral is Agreed, but does That appear by the 
Printed Book? Nothing Leſs; tis Uniform 
Throughout: it muſt have Then been Re- 
vis d and Corrected by Some One, Directed 
at leaſt. and that This was Milton himſelf 
is Evident by its Exact Conformity with his 
Spelling and Pointing in What he Publiſh'd 
when he had his Sight; as alſo with his Other 
Works after That was gone. for full Satiſ- 
faction, Thoſe that pleaſe may have recourſe 
to Thoſe Works, the Original Editions, for 
They are to be had. in the Mean time if 
they will give Me Credit, they will be Aſſured, 
that not only the Printing is Equally Accu- | 
rate with what is to be foundin Any of them, 
but 'tis rather More So than in moſt of the 
reſt, as indeed 'tis of more Importance, that 
it ſhould be Juſt Here than in Any of his 
Other Works, as tis his Principal One, and 
That in which even the Points Direct and De- 
termine the Senſe moſt Often and moſt Re- 
markably. We have found, in Several In- 
ſtances, that what ſeem'd at firſt Sight to be 
the True One, was far Inferiour to what was 
indeed So, but would not have been Diſco- 
'ver'd, unleſs by following Thoſe Guides, Al- 
moſt Univerſally Faithful. 
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There are Some Peculiarities: in the Spel- 
ling of certain Words in Paradiſe Loſt, not 
by Accident, but from One End to the Other; 
the Same is in what he Wrote with his Own 
Hand Years before. to go into a Detail of 
Theſe would be Dry to the Reader, nor is it 
Agreeable to Me; but One remarkable In- 

ſtance Þ wilt give: the Word Weir in This: 
Poem, as in Many: of his Writings, is Thrr.. 
What led him to This way of Spelling this 

Word I know not, but he x wh it long After 
he was a Publiſher, though long Before Pa- 
radiſe Lot. tis not an Ancient Way of 
Writing, it was Always Their or Theys. 

Several Other Particularities of This Kind: 
are to be found in Milton s Works, Which 
let any One peruſe, they will be Convinc'd 

that there is Such a Similitude of Spelling be- 
tween Thoſe Publiſhed when he was Blind, 
and Thoſe Before, that ſhows. they were All 
under the ſame Direction. Had we not known: | 
it Otherwiſe the Author would not have been 
ſuſpected to be Blind by Any want of Exact- 
neſs in This. 

In Paradiſe Loft Care has. been taken of 
the Orthography where the Senſe was in no. 
Danger, and meerly for the fake of Accu- 
racy; as in the Word Scent Thus Always 
Spelt, to diftinguifh it from Sent. to Smel! ü 

is Sentir (Fr.) Sentire (It.) Thence we have: 

Scent, but as no c is in the Word we borrow 
from, Milton rejects it. Un Word Rbime 
1 | h being 


being deriv'd from Rhythmas 25 ſignifying 
{as Milton Himſelf has explain'd it) Apt Num- 
bers, fit Quantity of Syllables, and the Senſe 
Varioufly drazon out from One Verſe into Ano- 
ther; and we having Made the fame Word 
to ſtand for the jingling Sound of Like Endings, 
He has Diſtinguiſh'd the Different Ideas by 
Spelling the Latter without the . This is 
of Conſequence, the Senſe of the place not 
being Always Sufficient to. keep the Reader 
from Confounding thoſe Ideas. This Diffe- 
rence in the Spelling of theſe Words is ſeen 
in the ſhort Diſcourſe. concerning the Verſe 
in, the firſt Quarto Edition, That of 68 or 
69, and the Octavo of 74, I. 16. the Neg- 
lect of This in the Edition of 78, the Firſt 
after the Author's Death, was the Firſt Cor- 
ruption that crept into the Copies of this 
Poem, and which has been follow'd by More, 
particularly in the Pointing, which Conſe- 
quently has ao Somtimes Corrupted, Som- 
times Perplexed the Senſe ; not but that Words 
alſo have been Chang'd, though indeed but 
Rarely, the Spelling Frequently; Sent, Mir, 
Perfet, Then, (when a Comparative) Sole, 
even, Minde, Don, Burden, &c. All Mo- 
derniz d and Spelt as Now. | 
in Paradiſe Loft there is a Remarkable + 
Proof of Care which we have nat Obſferv'd in 
any of our Author's Other Works, or Thok 
of any Other Writer; and that is, the Wards 
He, we, ne, ye, are with a Double or a Single e, 
| i -; = 
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lie was a Publiſher, though lo 
radiſe Lot. tis not an Ancient Way of 
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There are Some Peculiarities in the EY 
ling of certain Words in Paradiſe Loft, not 
by Accident, but from One End to the Other 
the Same is in what he Wrote with his Own 
Hand Years before. to go into a Detail of 
Theſe would be Dry to the Reader, nor is it 
Agreeable. to Me; but One remarkable In- 


ſtance Þ Wilk give: the Word Their in This 


Poem, as in Many: of his Writings, is Thrr.. 
What led him to This way of Spelling this 
Word I know not, but he began, it Ting After 

ng Before Pa- 


Writing, it was Always Their or Theyx. 


Several Other Particularities of This Kind: | 


are to be found in Milton s Works, Which 
let any One peruſe, they will be Convinc'd 


- that there is Such a Similitude of Spelling be- 


tween Thoſe Publiſhed when he was Blind. 


and Thoſe Before, that ſhows they were Alt 
under the ſame Direction. Had we not known 
it Otherwiſe the Author would not have been 
ſuſpected to be Blind by Any want of Exact- 


neſs in This. 


In Paradiſe Loft Care has been taken off 
the Orthography where the Senſe was in no- 


þ Danger, and meerly for the fake of Accu- 


Tacy ; as in the Word Scent Thus Always 


Spelt, to diftinguiſh it from Sent. to Smell 
is Sentir (Fr.) Sentire (It.) Thence we have: 
Scem, but as no c is in the Word we borrow: 
from, Milton —— it. e Word  Rhime 


being 
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to ſtand for the Jingling Sound of Like Endi 


Perfet, Th 


* 
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being deriv'd from Rhythmas (Gr, * ifying 


(as Milton Himſelf has explain d it) Abr Num- 
vers, fit Quantity of Syllables, and the Senſe 
FVarioujly drazn out from One Verſe into Ano» 
ther; and we having Made the fame Word 
s 

He has Diſtinguiſh'd the Different Ideas by 
Spelling the Latter without the 5. This 1 Is 


of Conſequence, the Senſe of the place not 


being Always Sufficient to. keep the Reader 


from Confounding thoſe Ideas. This Diffe- 
| Hance in the Spelling of theſe Words is ſeen 


in the mort Diſcourſe, concerning the Verſe 
in the firſt Quarto Edition, That of 68 or 
69, and the Ottavo of 74, I. 16. the Neg- 
le& of This in the Edition of 78, the F un 
after the Author's Death, was the Firſt Cor- 
ruption that crept into the Copies of this 
Poem, and which has been follow'd by More, 
particularly in the Pointing, which Conſe. | 
aently has alſo Somtimes' Corrupted, Som- 
Apes Pele the Senſe ; not but that Words 


alſo have been Chang'd, though indeed but 


Rarely, oy Pi Frequently; Sent, Mir, 
(when a Comparative) Soule, 
Eeuen, Monde Don, Burden, &c. All Mo- 
derniz. d and Spelt as Now. 

2 Paradiſe Loft there is a Remarkable - 
Proof of Care which we have not Obſerwd in 


any of our Author's Other Works, or Thoſe 


pf any Other Writer; and that is, the Wards 
He, we, Ne, her arg with a Double or a Single e, 
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as the Emphaſis lies upon them,, or does not. 
We could produce a great Number of Inſtan- 
ces of This. Take only Two, II. 102 1-2-3. 
VI. 286, 288, Nay, a Neglect of This 
kind is put into the Errata of the Firſt Edition, 
the Fault is in II. 414. but the Second E- 
dition has happen'd to Overlook it, though 
- Otherwiſe Exceedingly Correct. _ 
I here is Still Another Uncommon Inſtance 
of Care in the Printing: in the Firſt Edition. 

. Faults were diſcover'd when Part of the Im- 
preſſion was wrought off; *twas not thought 
worth while to Cancel the Leaf, but the Cor- 
rection was made, and the Sheet gone On 
with So Corrected, and for the Sake of Thoſe 
that were already Printed, Notice was taken 
in the Errata, by which means Thoſe who 

| happen'd to have the Perfect Sheet, if they 

compar'd the Text with the Errata, muſt be 
at a loſs to know what was the Occaſion. 
One of the Inſtances I am ſpeaking of, is III. 
760, with is chang'd to in. This Fault was 
Probably diſcover'd early ; we have Six of the 
Firſt Edition, and but One of them has 4077h. 
I muſt obſerve further of This Leaf, the Num- 
bers of the Verſes were Wrong mark'd, and 
Alter'd, but not with due Care. the true 
Number of the Lines of this Third Book is 
743. Another Inſtance of the Same Nature 
J have been giving is in V. 257. the Leaf 
is Evidently the Same, but the Sheets Printed 
off began a new Paragraph with this Line, 
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and had no Comma after Cloud; a Comma 
was put, and the Line went on with the I 
without beginning a Paragra graph: 
From hence, no Cloud, or, to firudt bis Sight,” 
and ſo it is in the Second Edition, and as it 
\ Ought to be. but This Fault was not Seen ſo 
Early as the Other ; Three of my Six of the 
Fuſt Edition have it, the Other Three are 
Corrected... | 
Theſe kind of Niceties muſt be T edious 
to a Reader, they are to Me, and would not 
have taken up ſo much of my Time and His, 
but that the producing them are Important 
to the Book. I will however give but One 
Proof more of the great reaſon we have to 
2 upon the Two Firſt Editions of Pa- 
iſe Loft. 
1 N Hog was Always Careful in the Printing; 3 
Little Tracts had an Errata, if wanted, as 
well as Larger Works, and This After He 
was Blind as well as Before; though Gene- 
rally what he publiſh'd needed them as Little 
as any I have Obſerv'd, and he was particu- 
larly Scrupulous herein; ; Faults are put into 
His Errata's, which Few, or None but Him- 
ſelf, would have taken Notice of, but he 
knew of what Importance to the Senſe, the 
Miſplacing or Omiſſion even of a Comma 
Oftentimes is. He complains of the Dutch 
Re rinter of his Second Defence for his Care- 
leſſneſs or Malice in This Particular. He 
ſhows the like Concern in his Letter to 


B 4 \ Heimbachius 
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Heimbachius mention'd lately. Accordi 


wn 
though at the Firſt Publication of Paradiſe 


Loft, it had no Errata, as in trath it fearce 
Needed Any, but at the Reprinting of the 
Title-page One was Added, tho! it it conſiſted 
of "what None but a Moſt Exact Writer 


would have Notify'd. Such as are above men- 


tion'd. the Second Edition, that of 1674, 
never had Any, Thoſe of the Other are There 
Corrected, All but a Trifle or two, but by 
Much Comparing One with the Other, as 
we have had Occaſion, and by ve Often 
Reading over that Second Edition (for That 
we have made our Standard Book, Undonbt- 


edly we Ought) we have found it had no | 


New Faults to make an Errata Neceſſary, a 
Word or Two, and perhaps Here and There, 
Rarely, 9 Point. 80 That Ae 80 nearly 


with tlie Firſt Edition, and That having 
been ſo 7 1 Sifted for Faults and 


Corrected, we have reaſon to Aſſure our 


Selves, eſpecially if we take Both Theſe Au- 
thentick Editions together, that we are in 
Poſſeſſion of the Genuine Work of the Au- 
"thor As much as in Any Printed Book what- 


ſoever. 


and Idare Appeal to Any Intelligent Rea- 
der for the Truth of This, Provided he Pre- 
ſumes Not on his Own Senſe of a Paſſage, 


and Then Blames the Words or Points as 
not E xpreſſive of That. Let him come Ho- 
Guy to receive 3 s'Senſe, as Wee have 

done, 


with his own Hand, will 
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done, and you will rarely hear him Complain 
of the Printer, or the Editor. 

And not only we have the Genuine Work 
as much as can be Hop'd for from Printing, 
Why not as from Any Manuſcript can be 
Expected? ſince ſuch a Number of Verſes, 
Written and Corrected by a very Careful Man, 
go off with Some 
Faults, ' and I think Rarely without as Many, 
and as Material as in the Edition I am ſpeak- 
ing of; I know of None, but Here and There 
a Point, and perhaps I am Somtimes Miſ- 
taken in Thoſe I think are Wrong, for Words 
I Know of, or Remember but Three, Nor 
is it quite Certain One of Theſe is not what 
Milton Intended ; That is Smelling, inſtead 
of Swelling, VII. 321. another is in the fame 
Book, and juſt by v. 451, Fowl inſtead of 
Soule, nor is the Intire Word Miſtaken, for 
Milton ſpells Fbaule v. 389, as I have done 
Here, So Soule with an e. the Other is Me, 
inſtead of we, IX, 1019. how Eafily Theſe 
Faults might beCommitted thePrinter, and 
the moſt Exact Authors with Lynxes Eyes, I 
leave the Reader to judge; and then Whether 
This Book affords any Pretence or Excuſe to a 
New Editor, who thall Dare to Change though 
it were with the Utmoſt — WY and 
Taſte. He may indeed Honeſtly Say Thus 
and Thus the Author Should have Thought 
or Said, but let him not Palm Himſelf upon 
us as a Genuine Milton. 


Cons 
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Concerning This Kind of Licentiouineſs; 
| our Divine Author Speaks like Himſelf in his 


i" Areopag. I ſhall with Pleaſure Tranſcribe two 
=_ or three Paſſages. a good almoſt kill 
2 Man as kill a good Book : who kills a Man 
| ills a reaſonable Creature, God's Image; but 
| who Deſtroys a Good Book, kills Reaſon it Self, 
Kills the Image of God, as it were in ihe Eye. 
2 a Man lives a Burthen to the Earth, 
t a Good Book is the Pretious Life-blood of 
a Maſter-Spirit, Inbalm d, and Treaſur d up on 
Purpoſe to a Life beyond Life-— Revolutions of 
Ages do not oft Recover the Loſs of a Rejefted 
Trath, for the Want of Which whole Nations 
fare the Morſe. .I bich Courſe Leo the 10th; 
and his Succeſſors follow'd, until the Council of 
Trent, and the Spaniſh [ nquifition Engendring 
together, brought forth, or perfected thoſe Ca- 
falogues, and Expurging Indexes that rake 
through the Entrals of Many, an Old Good Au- 
thor with a Violation Wors than Any could be 
offer d to his Tomb. Let: 1, Thos Theſe Things 
wi! be not Reſented Serioufl ly and Timely by Them 
| 20% have the Remedy in thir Power, but that. 
ſuch Iron-Moulds as Theſe ſhall have Aut ho- 
rity to knaw out the Choiceſt Periods of Ex- 
gquiſite Books, and to commit Such a Treache- 
rous Fraud again} the Orphan remainders of 
Morthieſt Men after Death, the more Sorrow © 
aoill belong to that Haples Race of Men, whoſe 
Migfortune it is to have Underſtanding. Hence- | 
forth let no Man care to learn, or care to be 
more 
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more than Worldly Wiſe ; for Certainly in 


Higher Matters to be Ignorant and Slothful, 
70 90 a Common Stedfaft Dunce, will be the 
Only Pleaſant Life, and only in requeſt. 
Every Author has a Right to fay What a 
Lady ſaid to a Painter (not to Me upon my 
Word) when She Obſerv'd him, under Pre- 
tence of Complimenting her, making a Face 
for her which She had not been Acquainted 
with. Sir, (fays She) J ſee what you are a- 
bout, You don't like my Face, and are for giv- 
ing me a Better in the Stead of it. Td a 
you to know My Face is as Good as Any You 
will make, let me have That if you Can, but 
T will have no Other, nor Other do my Friend. 
Defire. If any Author could put his Head 
out of his Grave, and fay Thus to an Editor, 
Milton might,” and he may fay it as juſtly 
as the moſt Beautiful Woman Alive, were 
She Sitting for her Picture to the Beſt Painter 
in the World. But when Conceited Daubers, 
though they have ſeen All that Tay is A- 
dorn'd with; when Such as have neither Pit. 
toreſque Eyes, nor Hands, Pretending to Excel 


Beauty, ſhow us a Monſter inſtead of an 
Angel, who can have Patience? if a Like 


Attempt is made upon an Admir'd Poetical 
Work, Who can forfear faying, Pray you 
Sir, no more of your Patches in a Poem quite 

Elevated above Your Reach and Imitation? 
Such Kind of People as Theſe were in Anci- 
ent times as Now, and are well Deſcrib'd by 


Him 
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Him who fays, As a Madman who cafteth 


* « Firebrands, Arrows, and Death, So is the 


Man that Deceiveth his Neighbour, and faith, 
Am T not in Sport? 

in a word, as Milton s Care in This Mat- 
ter is not to be doubted, nor his Ability and 


Opportunity to Prevent the Corruption Pre- 
— * or to Detect any Such, had it been 
Attempt ed (for Fact, as well as Probability 
is on Our Side) Whatſoever Suggeſtion or 
Aſſertion, in Jeſt or in Earneſt, concerning 
Some Unknown, Pragmatical, or Raſcally E- 
ditor has been flung out, tis ſpilt on e 
and Stinłs in the Noſtrils of all who have a 
right Senſe of the Veneration Due to the 
Aſhes of an Excellent, Writer and a Good 


Man, and to Good Nature, Good Manners, | 


Truth and Juſtice. but they ſhall not hurt 
the Book, That, and its Author are ſafe. Sg 
—6 0 thy Ways, the Flour and Quint eres 
all Editors. the Edition of 1674 is the Fi 

the Genuine, the 8 Work of 2 | 
Milton. , 

the Subſequent Editions are not very Faulty 
Some of them Eſpecially, but This ought | 
be the Model of Some Future Edition, — 
follow od Letter for Letter and Point for Point 
with very few Exceptions, and Thoſe could 
Methinks be taken no Notice of in the Text 
but the Margin, or by way of Errata. I men- 
Ban a Future Edition, and * to dee Such 


2 


a One as I have mention'd, That of 74 being 


Exceeding Rare. Art, 
I proceed to Other Particularities of Pa- 
radiſe Loft. There is Mulick'in all Language, 
the Meaneſt Peaſant Varies the Sound as he 
Speaks, thongh in That he is Eafily known 
from a Gentleman. Sound is abundantly more 
Expreſſive of the Senſe than is Commonly 
Imagin'd; Animals who have not the Ute 
of Words, that We underftand at leaſt, Ex- 
preſs their Minds by Sounds as well 'as by 
Geſtures, Looks and Actions; and we know 
Their Meaning as we know That of a Man 
whoſe Language we are Abſolute Strangers to. 
_ Verſe and Proſe have Each their Peculiar Mu- 
fick, and whether One, or the Other tis Dif- 
ferent according to the Subject. All kinds of 
Verſe have Sounds of their Own; Blank Verſe 
comes neareſt to Proſe, and as the Proſe of 
Some Writers Approaches Verſe, Milton's 
Blank Verfe, That of Paradiſe Lot, has the 
Beauty of Both; it has the Sweetneſs of Mea- 
ſure, without Stopping the Voice at the end 
of the Line, or Any where elſe but as the 
Senſe requires; One Verſe runs into Another, 
and the Period concludes in any part of a 

Line Indifferently, and as if twas his Choice 
tis very often Not at the End of One or of 
a Couplet, as is too Frequent with Thoſe who 
write in Rime. He has frequently Eleven 
Syllables in a Verſe, but tis rarely So unleſs 
#1; alf Thoſe 
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Thoſe are no more in Quantity * che Ten 


of Another. 


Fall'n Cherube, to be 77 eak is Miſerable 
Doing or Suffering: but of This be Sure, 


the e in the Middle of the Word Suf*ring 


muſt be Melted in the Pronunciation, as if 


written Without it as here; and the two 8 20 
lables made by that Vowel, and the 2 

follows in Miſerable are ſo Short as to be Equal 
to but One in any other part of the Line. So 


Aſur d me and ftill Aſſure. though wh thou 
tell t 


Me and and are both ſo Short as to 
7 no more in Quantity than if they were 
but One Syllable. to read right requires Some 
Judgment, and ſome Experience in Milton's 
Manner who Abounds More with Theſe In- 
ſtances than moſt Engliſh Poets; but, well 
Read, the Muſick of His Verſe is Exceeding 
Delicate and Noble, though Somwhat Pecu- 
liar to Himſelf ; for He, (as in his Language) 


has Profited Himſelf of Greeks and La- 


tins ; His Tus, or Cadence, or Muſick bears to- 
wards Them, as he has form'd himſelf Upon 
Their Examples i into Somthing of his Own, 
by his Own Ear, and which was a very Mu- 
fical, Experienc'd and Judicious One. See 
further concerning his Verſification in his 
Short Diſcourſe before the Poem, | 
It will ſeem Strange to Thoſe who do Me 
the Honour to Entertain themſelves with what 
1] Offer them, when they find Me remarking 
on 


cxli 


bn the Greek and Latin Writers, whoſe Lan- 


guages I have Acknowledg'd my Self not to 
Underſtand. My Time of Learning was Em- 
ploy'd in Buſineſs. but after All, I Have the 


Greek and Latin Tongues, I have them be- 


cauſe a Part of Me Poſſeſſes them to Whom 
I can recur at Pleaſure, juſt as I have a Hand 
when I would Write or Paint, Feet to Walk, 
and Eyes to See. My Son is my Learning, 


as I am That to Him which He has Not; We 
make One Man; and Such a Compound Man 


(what Sort of One Soever He is whom We 


make) May Probably, produce what no Single | 


Man Can. - When therefore I, in my Own 
Perſon talk of Things which in my Separate 
Capacity I am known to be a Stranger to, let 
Me be Underſtood as the Complicated R:ichard- 


Jon. "Twas Neceſſary to Say This as havin 


Engag'd in a Work Iam, Singly,as Unqualify' 

for as the Ear is to Write; but when I want 
to do That I make uſe of my Hand; ſo if I 
would ſee the Satellites of Fupzter, or thoſe of 
Saturn, or the Belts of One, or the Ring of 
the Other, I know well enough my Naked 
Eye is as no Eye at all on This Occaſion; I 


then apply to my Teleſcope: In what de- 


pends on the Knowledge of the Learned Lan- 
guages my Son is my Teleſcope. tis by the 
help of This I have ſeen That in Milton which 


to Me Otherwiſe had been Inviſible; though 


before I had my Inſtrument I faw a Sky of 


- ſhining 


— 


ſhining Stars, How REM more Throng'd and 
Bright ſoever That Sky Now a _ 
Afiltor's 2 18 Engliſh, tis MI. 
tom 's Engliſh; tin, tis Greek Engliſh z 
not only the Words the Phrafeology, the 
Tranſpoſitions, but the Ancient Idiom is ſeen in 
All he Writes, -So that a Learned Foreigner 
will think Mzlton the Eaſieſt to be Underſtood 
of All the Engliſh Writers. This Peculiar 
Engliſh is moſt Conſpicuouſly ſeen in Para- 
diſe Loſt, for This is the Work which he Long 
before Intended ſhould Enrich and Adorn his 
Native Tongue not caring to be once 
Nam d Abroad though Perhaps I — Attaine 
to That, but Conters with theſe Britiſh Tands 
a, My World, whoſe Fortune bath Hitherto bin, 
that if the Athenians, as Some ſay, made their 
Small Deeds Great and Renmon'd by their Elo. 
guent Writers, England hath had ber Noble 
Atchievements made Small by the Unskillfull 
Handling of Monks and Mechanicks. See More 
to the Preſent Purpoſe in the Preface (Cited 
more than Once already) to his ſecond Book 
of Church-Government. 
to this Miltonick Engliſh may be apply'd 
what Himſelf Says of the New-Teſtament- 
Greek He therefore who thinks to Scholi- 
 aze upon the Goſpel, though Greek, according to 
bis Greek Analogies, and hath not been Audi- 
cor to the Oriental Dialects, ſhall want in the 
heat of his Analyſis no Accomodation to Stumble, 
Tetrachord, Jol. Ed. 365. 


Poetry 


el 


ITY to a Languap e of its Own: 
That pony e Italian Poetry 1s 4 remarkably 


peculiar that a Man may Well COTE a 
Proſe Writer, and not a Poet. Words, Tours 
of Expreſſion, the Order of them, All has 
Somthing not Proſaic. This is Obſervable 

ularly in Shakeſpear. Milton has Ap pply'd d 
it to that Sublimity of Subject in whic 
perpetually Engages his Readers, above what 
Pee n of Fog at and where This is. 

ly N 


"7X or does 12 5 want Abundant 8 of 
what All Good Poets Have. the Sound of the 
Words, their Harſhneſs, Smoothneſs, or O- 
ther Properties, and the Rang ing, and Mixing 
them, all help to Expreſs aſwell as their Sig- 
nification, We haye No This Gong, 
in Particular on VII. 3 

As his Mind was Pech i in ng and i an 
Words of Various Languages to Cloathe them 

with, and as he had a Vaſt Fire, Vigour and 
Zeal * Imagination, his Style muſt Neceſſarily 
Diſtinguiſh it Self; it Did So; and even in his 
Vounger days, his erb Poems, En gliſh, 
Latin, and Italian, have a Brilliant not Eaſily | 
found Elſewhere; Nor is it not ſeen in his 
Controverſial Proſe Works; Paradiſe Loft. 
Wants it not, in which there. are Specimens 
of All his Kinds of Styles, the Tender, the 
Fierce, the Narrative, the Reaſoning, the Lofty, | 
Ge. 80 Early as when he Wrote for Divorce, 

though he 3 his Name his Hand 


I Was 


„„. — A COITUS - —— 
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exliv 
was known < — My Name I did not Pablo 
(fys He) ut not willing, it fhoyld Sway the 
Nader 'either "For me or Againſt me, but when 
7 wif bor that the 7575 le, 855 what it Ails 1 | 


L es 


thing I" 1 — Mair 8 * — fe is, own, 
as by hisVoice Face, Gait, &c. in Mil there 
is a etal Vigour, Whether Y, erfing or Profing, 
which Will waken Attention be ol never {o. 
Drowſy, arid the Perſuade her to be Thank- 
ful though She was Diſturb d. by 
ing Readef of Milton muſt be Always upon 
Duty ; he is Surrounded with Senſe, it riſes 
in AM Line, every Word is to the Purpoſe; 5 
There are he Lazy Intervals, All has been 
Conſider d, and Demands, and Merits Obſer- 
vation.” Eren in the Belt W. riters you Som- 
times find Words _ 78689 which hang 
on ſo Loofely 1 Wem off; oe. 
tons are 11 80 dc fra Weight; Fe ewer 
would not have Serv'd the Turn, and Mes | 
would have been Su perflucus. Tl ; 

His Silence has its Same Effect, not only, 
that he leaves Work for the Imagination when 
he has Entertain'd it, and Purnifh'd it With 

il Noble Materials; but he Expreſſes himſelf 80 

. Conciſely, Employs Words So Sparingly, "that 

| whoever will Poſſeſs His Ideas muſt Dig, for 
them, and Oftentimes pretty far below the 

- Surface. if This is call d Obſcurity let ĩt be 

remembred tis Such a One as Is Complaiſant, 
to 
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to the Reader, not Miſtruſting his Ability, 
Care, Diligence, or the Candidneſs of His 
Temper ; not That Vicious Obſcurity which 
proceeds from a Muddled Inaccurate Head; 
not Accuſtomed to Clear, Well Separated and 
Regularly Order'd Ideas, or from want of 
Words and Method and Skill to Convey them 
to Another, from whence Always Ariſes Un- 
cCertainty, Ambiguity, and a Sort of a Moon. 
Light Proſpect over a Landſcape at Beſt not 
Beautiful; whereas if a Good Writer is not 
Underſtood tis becauſe his Reader is Unac- 
quainted with, or Incapable of the Subject, 
or will not Submit to do the Duty of a Reader, 
Mer to Attend Carefully to what he 
. ds | 
What Macrobius fays of Vir 1 is Applica- 
ble to Milton. He keeps bis Eye Fix d and 
Intent upon Homer, and emulates Alike his 
© Greatneſs and Simplicity; his Readineſs of 
* Speech and Silent Majeſty.” by Silent Ma- 
jeſty, he ſeems to Mean with Longinus : “His 
Leaving more to the e than 
8 1 Expreſs'd.” n ec 
and Now tis of no great Importance whe- 
thee this be-call'd an Heroic or a Divine Po- 
em, or only, as the Author himſelf has call d 
it in his Title-page, a Poem. What if it 
were a Compoſition Intirely New, and not 
reducible under any Known Denominatioꝰ 
but tis Properly and Strictly Heroic, and 
_ Milton intended it, as he has Intimated 


TY” in 


clxvi 
in his Short Diſcourſe concerning the Kind 
of Verſe, and which is prefix d to it; as alſo 
in his Entrance on the Ninth Book; and 'tis 
not His Fault if there have been Thoſe, who 
have not found a Hero, or Who he is. tis 
Adam, Adam, the Firſt, the Repreſentative 7 
of Human Race; 3 He is the Hero in This Po- 
em, though as in Other Heroic Poems, Su- 
periour Beings are Introdue d. the Buſineſs 
of it is to conduct Man through Variety of 
Conditions of Happineſs tos Diſtreſs, All 
Terminating in the Uimoſt Good. from a 
State of Precarious Innocence, through Temp- 
tation, Sin, Repentance, and finally a Secure 
Recumbency Upon, and Intereſt In the 8u- 
pream Good by the Mediation of his Son. He 
is not Such a Hero as Achilles, Ulyſſes, Fneas, 
Orlando, Godfrey, &c. all Romantic Wor- 
thies, and Incredible Performers of Fortu- 
nate, Savage Cruelties: He is one of a nobler 
_ Kind, Such as Milton Choſe to Write of, and 
found he had a Genius for the Purpoſe. he 
is not Such a Conqueror as Subdu'd Armies 
or Nations, or Enemies in Sirigle Combat, 
but his Conqueſt was What Juſtly gave He- 
roic Name to Perſon, and to Poem; His Hero 
was More than a Conqueror through Him that 
Loved us. as Rom. viii. 37. 
This was declar'd to be the Subj ject of the 
Poem at the Entrance on it, Mane s Firſt Diſ- 
- obedience and Miſery till our Reſtoration to 
| 3 Happy State. the Deſign: of it is alſo 


8 De- 


— — 


b 
Peclar d; twas to Juſtify Providence, All 
which is Done. the Moral we are alſo Di- 
rected to, and This the I has put into the 
Mouth of an Angel. Moral Reflec- 
tions are excited throughout e i Whole Work, 
but the Great One is Mark d Strongly XII. 
745, Sc. PIETY AND VERTUE, ALL 
COMPRIZ D IN ONE WORD 'CHA- 
RIIX, IS THE ONLY WAY TO HAP- | 
 PINESS. 
if the Sublimity and Peculiarity of the 
Matter of this Poem, if its Superiority in That 
Reſpect has rais'd it above Some of the Rules 
given by Ariſtotle; or Whatever Other Cri- 
_ ticks, and Gather'd From, or Founded on 
the Tliad, Odyſſey, or Aneid, it has Diſtin- 
_guiſh'd it to 1 greater Glory; ; tis not only 
an Heroic Poem, but the Moſt So that Ever 
was Wrote. ' Milton did not deſpiſe Rules, 
Such as were Built upon Reaſon, So. far as 
thoſe Eſtabliſh'd Reach'd ; but as his Free- 
and Exalted Genius: Aſpir'd Beyond what had 
Vet been Attempted in the Choice of his Sub- 
ject, Himſelf was his Own Rule when in 
_ hts where None had gone before, and 
Higher than Which None Can Ever go. 
Milton true Character as a Writer is that 
he is an Ancient, but born two Thouſand 
Years after his Time. his Language .indeed 
is Modern, but the Beſt, next to Greek and 
Latin, to Convey thoſe Images Himſelf Con- 
; a d; and That moreover Greek d and La- 
1 3 tiniz d, 


1000 


ting d. and made as Uncommon and Ex- 
prefive as our Tongue could be, and yet In- 
telle to us for whom he Wrote. But All 
his Images are Pure Antique. 80 that We 
read Homer and Virgi in reading Him. We 
hear Them in our Own Tongue, as we See 
What They Conceivd when Milton. Speaks; 
Yes, and We find Our Selves amongſt Perſons \« 
and Things of a more Exalted Character. Con- 
1 in Painting and Sculpture can Beſt tel! 
t is the Difference of Taſte in Ancient and 
Modern Work, and can therefore Beſt Under- 
ſtand what I am Now. Saying ; it muſt Suf- 
fice that I tell Others that there is a Certain 
Grace, Majeſty and Sim ne in the r e 5 
Which is its Diſtinguiſhing Character. the 
Same King of, Taſte is 2 Writing OT 
Milton, has it, L think, to a, og beyond. 
what We have ever found in Any Modern 
Painter. ar Sculptor, not, Excepting Ref gelle 
Him dl; 
. Thoſe who are anaccuſtom'd; to this Train 
of Thinking, may only. pleaſe to Dip into 
Chaucer, Spencer, Arioftg, even Ti aſſo. or any : 
of the Moderns, and obſerve what Gothick. 
Figures and; Things preſent. Themſelves to 
their Imagination, or what are Comparatiyely. 
| Mean. let them read even the Ancients, the 
Beſt of Them (always excepting the Moſt 
Ancient of all; the Penutaterch, Fob, and 
Somę Other of the Sacred: Books) and they 
Will find even Theſe F ill nor, nor Inrich the 
Mind 


exlix 
Mind as Milton does; His Fen, His Chad, 
Hell, Heaven; Hie Human Figures, His An⸗ 
gels, Good and Evil, His Mediator His God, 
all is Superiour to what is Elſewhere to be 
found, All are with' re regard to the reſt like. 
what Rafaellt's s Pictures Exhibit, Compar'd 
with what we See in Thoſe of any Other 
Maſter ; Or, (to Speak more Familiarly to 
Common Obſervation) they are as Weſtminſter 
or even St. Paul's, Compar'd with 
che Pat, the Col Neun, the Temple of 
Weben or Other Remains of Architecture 
of the Pureſt Antiquity; even the Prints of 
them, Thoſe I mean done by the Beſt Hands, 
and which are not very Rare, will Explain, 
and Prove what I Advance. 
in the Parnaſſus, (One of the Famous Picz 
tures of 'Rafaelle in the Vatican) Dante is 
repreſented as having his Eye upon Homer; 
had Milton been put there, Homer and He 
ought to haye been Embracing Each other, 
he Knew him Perfectly; it Should: not be 
ſaid he Copy'd, he Imitated him, hut that 
they both Wrote by the Self. ſame Poetical 
Genius. what is Purely Milton s Own is E- 
al at leaſt to the Beſt of that Prince of 
oets, and when he Profits himſelf of What 
He has done, tis with Equal Beauty and Pro. 
riety, a Simile, for Inſtance, in Paradiſe Ly 
Shines no leſs than in the Iiad or the Oay 2 
and Some of Miltons have the Same Pecu- 
Wore as we find in Some of Homer, they 
„ Strike 
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tive Stalk, - 


T7, 


Strike, firmly on the Point they are directed 
tb, and the "Main Buſineſs being done, the 
Poet. gives the rein a little to Fancy, Enter 


taining his Reader with what is not Other- 


wile to the Purpoſe. This by the way. Virgil 
has alſo e from Homer, * Much 
more than Milton. but even Virgil has not 
Always done it with Equal Succeſs. it has 
been faid twas as Eaſy to take the Club out 
of the Hand, of = war as a Simile from 

omer.. Virgil has made uſe of That in Od. 

I, 102, where Nauficaa Daughter of King 


- Alcinous, is ſaid to be Diſtinguiſh'd among 


her Maids as Diana, Taller than her Nymphs | 
out her; This Simile Ar. I. 502 is ap- 
ply'd to Did, ſurrounded by, not Maids or 


Momen, but Men whom the Reader will 


imagine to be Soldiers, Guards. Who ſees 
not the Simile Now has not gnly. Loſt. its 
Beauty, but . as a Flower cropt from its Na- 
'tis Faded, | 'tis Offenſive, You, 
will find No S ch Inſtances in Milton. And 
not only Similes, whatever Other Paſſages 
He Tranſplants they rear their Flour iſb d — 2 
are as Gay and as Fragrant as whence they 
were when. and what Glory. the Invention 
has not in Such Occaſions is fully recompenc d 
to the Genius and Judgment; What is In- 
ſerted Fits as well as in the Original Work; 
or if That is not Equal to Mz/or's Own, 
He makes it So by Raiſing its Native Cha- 


tende 


racter. to call Large Fields, or a far Ex- 


tended Plain, an Ocean, is Poe- 
tical, Some of the Ancients — done ſo; 
the ſame Bold Alluſion Offends the Imagi- 
nation when it ſtrikes upon it yet Unprepar d; 
as in Spencer, B. II. Can. II. St. 22, where 
a Bear and Tyger are introduc'd as Fighting 
on the Lybick Ocean. Mzlton's Boldeſt Bor- 
row d — as his Own, when they A 
waken the Mind do it not with a Sudden | 
Craſh, but as with Muſick ; if they Surprize, 
they don't Startle Us. You! will not find a 
Single Inſtance of Such Improprieties in Him. 
the Earlieſt Antiqui N had the Beſt Wri- 

ters; whether from the Natural Vigour, Great- 
neſs and Simplicity of Mind in that Youth of 
the World, or that Thoſe Writers having had 
their Choice, took the fineſt Thoughts, which 

TheirF ollowers mult either Borrow, or Copy, 
or if they affected to be Originals, muſt be 
Content with Worſe, or Bris prac a Sort of 
Novel b departing from the Ori; Sim- 
| 5 Liban has Profited 2 Ap, oor what 
All, whether Ancients of One or the Other 

Class, have done, and of All that is to be 
found of Excellent among the Moderns, Lit- 
tle however in Compariſon of the Other, but 
all He touches begomes as if twas the Pure 
Gold of the Beſt Antiquity. 

My Son. has a very Copious Collection of 

Theſe, and as they Often Aſſiſted Us in Our 
Underſtanding Our Author's true Meanin 


they would (if inferted)haye * OurVouchins 
in 
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and his Intention in This His Principal Work: 


oli 


in Thoſs Caſes,” to have added All The 
Fine Paſſages would have been Impr 


Our Preſent Undertaking, though Feber, 


they may be ſeen Together Hereafter. 
- But whatever Milt has Woven into his 
Poem of Others, ſtill His Sublimeſt Paſſages 


are More 80 than could enter the Heart of 


Opheus, Hefind, Homer, Pindur, Callima- 


abus, &c. Such as the Heathen World were 


Incapable of by. Infinite Degrers, Such as 
None but the Nobleſt Genius could attain 
to, and That Affiſted by a Religion ReveaPd 
by God Himſelf. We have then in Para- 


iſe Loſt a Collection, the — ance 'of 


that is Excellent- in Writing 2 Fr 


Imp 'd and Explaimd Better than wigh 5 


Beſt of their Profeſs'd Commentators, but 
Never Debas d; and a Sublimity which All 
other Human Writings put Together have 
not. to Compleat All, He has made Uſe of 
All Theſe, ſo as to be ſubſervient to the Great 
End of Poetry, which is to Pleaſe and Inrich 
the Imagination, and to Mend the 2 and 
make the Man Happy. © © 

that This was His Idea of the Uk of Pb 


on 


This, for the Production of Which All his 


Study, Learning, Capacity, and Genius; his 


Whole Life was Mainly given to, will a 
by what he Says, tough. Much” more, | by ; 
N he rtr w do Ara 

; e in 


* 


2 . 
ſpired gift of God rarely 
Same (though Moſt 
and are of power, EEE Ce of 

to Inbreed and Cheriſh in à Great 2 45 | 
feeds ꝙ Vertu, and Publick. any; 2 

the Perturbations of the Mind, and ſet the A. 
fettions.in Right Tune; to celebrate in Glorious 
and Lofty Fo the Throne and Equipage of 
God's Almightineſs, and what he Works, and 
what he fuffers to be Wrought with high Pro- 
e is Church; to A <6 the Victoriaus A 
ganies off Martyrs and Saints, the Deeds and 
Triumph Kar of Tu Sh and Pious * doing Va- 
2 2 2 — againſt / FR: of 

' Babe General R King- 

— States from Fuſtice and Gods true Wie | 
ſhip. Laſtly, whatjoever in Religion is Holy 


and Sublime, in Vertu Ami able or Grave, what= 


ever hath Paſſion or Admiration in all the 
Changes of That which is calld Fortune from 
" Without, or the Wily Suttleties and Refluxes 
of Mans thoughts from With ; all Theſe things 
with a Solid and Treatable Smoothneſs to Paint 
out and Deſcribe. Teaching over the whole Book 
of Sanity and Vertu, through all the inſtances 
of Exam 6 with. Such Delos bt to theſe, eſpe- 
cially Soft- and Delicious Tanger r, who will 
vor . 1 as. _ upon Truth. h er Self; = 


clio 

they See her'Elegantly Dreſt; that whereas the 
Paths of "Honeſty and Good Liſe appear now 
Rugged an Difficult, thatirgh they be Indeed 
Eafy and Piraſant, they would Then appear to 
all Men both Eafy and Pleajant, thaugh they 
were Rugged and Difficult indeed. And what 
a Benefit this would be to our Youth and Gentry, 
may be ſoon gieeft by what we know of the Cur- 
ruption and Bane which they Suck in daily from 
the Writings and Interludes of Echols and 
Ignorant Poetafters, who having Scars ever 
heard of that which is the main Confiſtence of a 
true Poem, the choys of ſuch Perſons as they 
ought. to introduce, and what is Moral and De- 
cent to each. one,” do for the moſt part Lap up 
ll Nitious Principles in Sweet Pils to be Swallow'd- 
| | | down,” and make the taſt of verfuotts e 
lf Harſh and Sour. 

1 Another, a Shorter 5 * gives oF the) 
Great Buſineſs of Poetry in his Diſcourſe - of 
Education Written Some Years Afterwards." | 
He having directed What were the Sciences 
which Youth ſhould Firſt Apply themſelves 
to, goes on Thus to which Poetry would 
be made Subſequent, or rather Precedent, as be- 
ing Leſs Suttle, and Fine, but more Simple, 
Senſuous, and Paſionate. ¶ mean not here the 
Profedy of a Verſe, which they could not but have: 
hit on before among the Rudiments of Grammer; 
but that Sublime Art which in Ariſtotle's Po- 
etics, in Horace, and the Italian Commentaries. 
of Caſtelvetro, Taſſo, Mazzoni, and Others, 
teaches 


iclv 


teeac hes what the Laws are of a true Epic Poem, 
what f a Drammatic, what of a 1275 what 

Decorum is, Which is the Grand Maſter-Piece 
to obſerve. This would make them — Per- 
ceive what Deſpicable Creatures our Common 
Rimers, and Play-Writers be, and ſhow them 
What Religious, hat Glorious, and Magni- 
 ficent Die might be made of Poetry both i in Di- 

vine and Human things. 

Were I call'd upon to Define Poetry i in Ge- 
mel} which Milton has not done in the Paſ- 
ſages I have Cited, nor any where Elſe that I 
know of, I would do it by ſaying tis O R- 
NAMEN T. This Implies Fiction, for 
Dreſs, Lace, Gold, Jewels, &c. is not the 
Body. Poetry therefore is not Truth, but 


er wr More W N at leaſt Thats Meer 
Truth. 


and its Biifineſs. 18, Conſequently, to Awa- | 
ken, to Pleaſe, to Allure; tis Addreſs d to 
the Imagination, to the Paſſions, and This 
Suppoſes Energy as well as Beauty. 

Verte and Proſe are Oppoſites, but Verſe 
may be Deſtitute of Poetry, as Proſe may be 
| Poetick, by having All the Beauties of Poetry 

Except the Numbers. Verſe, With, or With- 
out Rime, is but One of the Advantages Poetry 
makes Uſe of, *tis not Alone Worthy of That 
Name. tis Profaick Verſe. 
| Argument, Hiſtory, even Oratory i it Self 1s 
not Allow'd. the . Gaudineſs and Splendour 
: "ARS Poetry demands; but ſhould an Orator | 


a A: | Deck 


clvi 
Deck Himſelf wich the Utmoſt of Theſe, 
without the Muſick of Numerous Verſe he 
would not be a Poet; for tho Verſe Alone is 
Feser 0 ge DIE, Efſential to 


* pps tt Moſt Eaſily Led, or Intic'd by 
Pleaſure, Poetry has Proportionable Influence 
on the Mind, Whether to it to Good 
or Evil; Whether tis made Subſervient to 
One, or the Other, tis no Leſs, or More Po- 
etry Still. if you Ask What is the Moſt Ex- 
cellent, the moſt Amiable Poetry, the Anſwer 
is Eaſy; tis That Whoſe Elevation of Lan- 
guage, Arrangement of Words, its Sentiments 
and Images are Directed, and made Subſer- 
vient to, "not Only the Delight, bat the Im- 
provement of Mankind. and This after All 
Terminates in Pleaſure, as True Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs has the Greateſt Tendeney — 
our Happineſs. in This Uſe of Poetry, and 

not its Power over Us, conſiſts its Real, its 
moſt Important Dignity: 

Poetry Pleaſes by a Peculiarity and Majeſty 
of Stile * & its Numbers, its Rime 
(if us dꝭ and Skilfully) Pleaſes as Muſick does, 
and as Painting, he Imagery of things, not 
only. Real, but Fictitious: for Poetry is a Sort 
of New Creation, not only as it Produces to 
the Imagination What is Unknovyn to Nature, 


Buch as Harpyes, Sphynxes, Gorgons, Hydraes, 


Centaurs, Sc. or a Sort of Men as Shakeſpear's 


Caliban, or the People of Romances, Men 


LY o 


Beer or Worſe than ever. were but 28 it 
Raiſes al Embelliſhes (where tis poflible), 
what is Seen in Nature, or Related in Hiſtory, 

d by ſo doing ſhows Things Otherwiſe than 
; ch ey Really Are, or ever Were; and This not 

ly agrecably Entertains the Mind, tis a 
Sort of New Acquiſition but it Helps Us oft- 
times to See Real Beauties, and which would 
Elſe have paſsdUnregarded,and perhapsmakes. 
us Fancy we See What in Truth we do not. 

there is Another Pleaſure. in Poetry, 5 
Felt perhaps than plac d to its Account; tis 
This. Much of Art is Eſſential to This kind 
of Writing, and to Obſerve the Addreſs and 
|  Capaci 3. of the Poet is vaſtly Pleaſing. tis 

So for Example when we meet with a True 
Poetical Word, , Phraſe or Expreſſion, an Apt 
Simile, a Beautiful Alluſion, a Noble Senti- 
ment, a Sublime Image, Ge. 

Beſides the Pleaſure we have in Theſe Par- 
ticulars, 'tis Some Addition to it when we 
Reflect, (as Self-Loye will teach us) on ous 
On Ability to Diſcover, and lift up © 
Selves to a Perception, of the Brilliant vp 
theſe Beauties and Thus, as it were, become 
Sharers in the Honour of them. There is yet 
a further Pleaſure in Thinking This is the 
Work of Our Friend, Our Country-Man, at 
leaſt of One of Our Species. tis true This 
1 Kind of Pleaſure 1 1s to be had n Proſe, but 


not the EROS 
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eV 
hought is the Lif of 1 1 tis 6 ch Te 

Fo ya Being . 147. ) and has t e Uatverk | 
and Beyond what 1 18 Af even t the . 
Regions of Fancy to range And ander in, ard 
as It cannot be Limited by Time, it Erpa- 
tiates Eternity, the Soul's Natural Vigour 
produces a Conſtant Succeſſion” of Ideas; 3. but 5 
Theſe are Improveable by Art, by Frequent. 
Reflection, "Obſervation of what is offer d to 
our Senſes, or by Convetſation; Reading id 
Converfing only in Somwhat a Different Man- 

ner. from Diſcourſe Viva voce: , When we 
avs a Book in hand 'tis to Supply our Selyes 
with Thoughts which we could not Suggeſt. 


Rom Within, "gf did not Expect would Ariſe, 


ntaneouſly We Read for Amuſement, De- 
dan, Inform: aten, Inſtruction, Edification,, 
to „ Awaken or to put our Paſſions into a more 
Vigorous Motion; in Short, to Rouze up the 
Intellectual Fire which Then gives Usa Kindly. 
Warmth, a 'Wholeſom Glow, a Lucid and, 
Noble Flame; ; of it Pollutes the Mind with 3 
By Exhalations, and Scorches, br Torments, 
Always the Mind! is Fed, with its Prop er 
N Forli "Tae; 45. "thts the.Scrip ture, ths. 
Beſt of Books, is fad to be agel or. 
DoB#rine, for R Gro, for 27 1 71 for 155 
frudtion in Righteouſneſs. Keke: t. None are De- 
ſtitute of hone Jae, 2800 ing to Feed the 
Mind; though Thoſe where ly Richeſt and 
in Greateſt Abundance are to be Ghoſen. 
tis of no Small Conſequence towards the 
Happineſs of Life to have a Lively, Inven- 
tive, 


che Clans! in n Time and E oa, 
and Sweeten even Thoſe, which Moſt Peo- 
ple ſeem to conſider but as the Offals, if not 
the Incumbtance of Life, but the Happ neſt. 

in This particular may be made Happler by 7 
Aﬀiſtnce from Abroad, by Converſation and 


Reading :. 
untal! in This. 


Par eHG 2% > Suck a Four 
Caſe as the Sun, VII. 364. Whence een 
Theſe may in their Go Urn draw Light. 
Here the Morning Planet may Gild its Horns, 
Thoſe too who are not 80 Expert at this 
Poetlcal Ithigery may Richly Augment their | 
Small Pecutiar Here. All may Gather Som- 
| 1 that will Adorn and Delight their Minds. 
Ever àny Book was Truly Poetical, if 
Ber [Ay Abounded with Poetry, tis Parad fe. 4 
| hat an Expanſion” of Facts from a 
8520 Seed of Hiſtory! What Worlds are in- 
vented, What Embelliſhments of Nature up- 
on what Our Senſes Preſent Us with ? Divine © 
things are More Nobly, more Divinely Re- 
preſented to the Imagination than by Any O- 
ther Poem, a More Beautiful Tdea is given of 
Nature than any Poet has Pretended to; Na- 
ture as juſt come out of the Hand of God, in 
its Virgin Lovelineſs, Glory, and Purity; e. 3 
the Human Race is Shown, not as Homer's, 
More Gigantick, more Robuſt, more Valiant, 
but without We more Truly Amiable, 
mor S 
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ruths, All Comprehended in a Juſt Idea of 
God, (So far as we are Enabled to Conceive 
of Him, and He has Sufficiently Reveal'd 
Himſelf to Us for That Purpoſe, More we 
Need not) whatever Happing Any One may 
Seem to Enjoy, 'tis a Cheat, Precarious, and 

Will Fail, when the Mind is it Self, when 
Awaken'd by its Own Vigour, or by Some 
Adventitious Circumſtance: Whereas Who- 


ever Profits, as he May, by This Poem will, 


as Adam in the Garden, Enjoy the Pleaſures - 
of Senſe to the Utmoſt, with Temperance, 
and Purity of Heart, the Trueſt and Fulleſt 
Enjoyment of them; and will Moreover per- 
ceive his Happineſs is Eſtabliſh'd upon a Bet: 
tir Foundation than That of his Own Im- 

bility, and Thus poſſeſs a Paradiſe With- 


in Far more Happy than that of Eden. 


O Milton thou haſt employ'd all thy Vaſt 
Treafure of Wit, Learning and Ability, all 
the Beauty, Energy, and Propriety of Words 
Our Language was Capable of, all the Sweet- 
neſs and Harmony of Numbers thy Muſical 


and Judicious Ear furniſh'd thee with, All 


the Fire and Beauty and Sublimity of Imagi- 
nation Peculiar to thy Self, Added to what 
could be Supply'd by Thoſe who have moſt 
Excell'd in That Angelical Faculty, in what- 


ever Ages or Languages, All the Firmneſs, Force 
and Dignity of Mind thy Vertue and Piety 


Excited in thee, or Rewarded thee with ; 


and together with All Theſe a Genius Per- 


teatly 


fectly Postel, if Ever A Man's was, aid 
That Regulated by a moſt Solid nk 
All Theſe thou haſt Conſecrated to Produce a 
Poem, more Inſtrumental than any Other 
Human oſition, to Calm and Parify the 
Mind, and through the Delightful Regions of 
Poetry, to Erd and Fix it to the Myſteries, 
Zublimities and Practice of Religion; to a State 


of Tranquility and n che Utmoſt 


Mortality i is ( me of, 
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by Pope Himſelf, cannot be but as a Print, or 
at moſt a Copy in Colours of Another Sort, 
after One of the Cartons of Rafaelle ; the 
Thoughts may be ſeen in a great degree, and 

haps Improvements in Some Inſtances, but 
ſtill' tis not the Same Beauty, tis not the Same 
Aires of Heads, Tinct of Colouring, &c. 


till Paradiſe 2 5 was written, the Beſt ſt Po- 
Ens in the e Know of were gi- 


ven but to Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Ha- 


lians ; - Milton has Preſented Us, He has Ho- 
nour'd Our Language with One Worthy to 
be rank'd among 2 but He has not 
However given Faradiſe Lof to All who un- 
derſtand Engliſh Sufficiently for the Common 
Purpoſes of Life till it be Explain'd and Re- 
Mark d upon in the Yulgar Tongue; and 
Then it may be mich better known to an 
Engliſhiman than a Greek, Latin, or Italian 
N can be by the Beſt Tranflation. WS =. 


. though after all, Every Book 1s Obſcure 
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Moſt of; the. Pogtical Genius hy which it Was 
Wrote, and Which Thoſe may be poſſeſ d of 
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tempted #a.bugid\the Laſty Nn. 
Learning is, L nqueſtionably, Neceſſary to a 
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Very R Fretending to Under 
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Et in a Certain Branch of it, though 
Iſſeſul in Genen elbe may in Others he 
t, only Uſeleſs, but a Hingrance, but may 
d. us Hut off the Ways and Particularly 
tis too Apt, to Occaſion l 
90 e upon Accqunt of Mh 
Quite Beſide the Furpaſe in Hand; and v 5 
Another Kind, of Reading, cor,perha 1 
ood. Mp9 þ is Requiſite; as, This Laſt is AL. 
ays., without, Fempatiton Preferable, to Alt 
&,Learnipg of, the World, how Pertinent 
Schere ig * g gere of Men, as well 
W550 We Apply to Theirs as Guides, 
eſe Obfervations are Evermore to be Care- 
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fully "HOT and the Rather as the N ot 


doing So has Commonly Pernicious Effects. 
PE vr rar hy Remarkably Obſcure to the 
its Readers. There are Abun- 
dance yang Gentlemen and Ladies who find in 
this Poem Wherewith to Delight and Inftru& 
them, to give them Great and Lovely Ideas, 


And who Therefore Paſs Through it with 
Love and Admiration; but All Fe While 


they meet with abundance of what is Waſt 


and Deſart Ground to Them; which not only 


Abates of the Pleaſure and Advantage of 
Reading, but gives Them an Unpleating] Mor- 
tification from a Senſe of their Own Defi- 
ciency, as well as Regret for what they Loſe; 
and not Seldom Wrong Ideas and Notions 
are taken, Inferiour, no doubt, to what Milron 
Had, and intended for Them. This kind of 
Obſcurity is ſo far however from being an 
Imputation, that it infers One part of the 


Excellence of the Poem; for it Ariſes from 


Cauſes which help to make it Admirable as 
it is: Such are the Sublimity of the Matter, 


and of the Beings which are Introduc'd, the 


Variety and Nobleneſs of the Sciences treated 
of, or Alluded to, the Pe Uſe made 
of Ancient Stories and Fa and of the 
Writings of the Beſt Authors in Several Lan- 
guages, Ancient and Modern, not Commonly 
Known, or not well Underſtt ; to whi 

muſt be added a Peculiarity of Language; 3 
Wotds Seldom or Not at all Usd 1 in 9 


or not in the Senſe Milton Underſtands them, 
which is generally That in which Thoſe from 
whence Key were derived to us were taken by 
the People who Originally made uſe of them z 
the like is to be faid of Phraſes, and Turns 
of Expreflion ; Milton alſo Somtimes reſtores 
to Our Native Tongue what it had laid Afide 
and Forgotten; His Tranſpofitions and Syn- 
tax are more Bold and Maſterly than Engliſh 
Readers are Us d to; and Laſtly, he is a No- 
table Oeconomiſt of his Words, he leaves it 
to his Reader to Supply Some which a Com- 
mon Writer would have furniſ d them with; 
and bis Senſe is Crouded So Cloſe, that Thoſe 
who have been us'd to be indulg'd with Words 
and Sentences to Play withall, will find no 
Such Here; they muſt Attend Diligently, or 
Somthing Material will paſs away, and they 
1 9 80 of the De- 
iption, Argument, Narration, or whatever 
part of Diſcourſe he WED So 
there is Another Sort of Obſcurity which 
Paradiſe Loft is fall'n into ; 'tis This. the 
Original Edition, (That of 74, the Former 
was not Perfected by the Author, This appa- 
rently is) is Exceeding Scarſe, and whenany of 
the Subſequent Ones are read, Eſpecially Some 
of them, the Mis-Printing, or Mis-Pointing, 
and That not Always by Miſtake or Over- 
ſight, but on Pretence of Correcting the Text, 
makes it Unintelligible, or Milſeads from 
the True Thought of the Poet ; and That in 
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5 ing, 5 * has the Aſſiſtance 
871 og 
Alt. Elpecial 


the Beſt Qualify'd to 
[peciall y in thoſe Sciences; c our Selves 
deal e wk been wanti 5 


1. We ſhould. have been Juſtly  Blamable, * 
we had Ne glected all Poſſible elps, whether 
from N of e 3 it was our 
nqueſtionable Duty to Appl eply to Such ; and, 
| Denny to Profit Our Selves All we 
could come at; N IWiites o or ſe * 
qakes 6 Fre a. Wen 1000 his Sen 15 5 ents, But we 
aye pa thing Implicit which we were. 
Gp 5 . Our . ; we have 
Toe: 15 in the Same manner as if it had been 
Suggeſted f from Within; or by Me to My 
Son, or by my Son to Me. and have Altred, 
fo Not as our, Oyn Joynt Reaſon Dictated, 
on Arguments our Own Conceptions fur- 
0 vdr if alter This we happen to 


have 
1247 > 4 


| | 4 
have Judg'd as Some Others had done before 
Us, Our Thought is Nevertheleſs our Own, 
Honeſtly Earn'd by the Sweat of our Brows, 

There are many Inſtances of This Kind in 
This Work; As there are alſo, Doubtleſs, of 
Our Saying what has been Said by Another 
without Our having Remembred, or So much 
as ever Known Any thing of theMatter ; ; Some 
We could give which we have found to be of 
This Sort after Th =_ Paſsd with Us as 
Intirely New, and our Own. It has 
been a pleaſure to Us W en we have found 

Thoſe, whoſe Abilities we have had a Vene- 
ration for, have Confirm'd our Sentiments, as 
when we "have had the Honour to be Able to 
Agree with Such in what They firſt Hinted 
to Us. "Tis no Wonder, as Deprav'd and 
Weak as Human Reaſon is, that Several ſhould 
hit upon the Same Truth from Arguments 
Obvious to All. We have rather Admird 
how it was poſſible Some ſhould ſhoot ſo wide 
from So Plain and Broad a Mark as in Caſes 
we could mention. Weare taught by Experi- 
ence to Suſpe& All, as having a Mixture of 
Folly or Paſſion; That we know All have, 
but we fear, in a Greater Degree than We 
Commonly Imagine, | 
Alfter all, we Thankfully Acknowledge our 
Selves to have Profited Much by what Other 
Commentators have done, whether in Engliſh 
or French, for there are Several Extant in 
Both e ; the Principal of air 
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is. very if it were 
Not, and though All the 8 were at Hand, 
we. hope we may have Leave to fay What 
We have done was far from ig ee 
ceſſary on Several Accounts which fhall not 
—_ partial E Dn Every — 
by an Im xaminer. Ev 
3 that no Tranſlation can 5 All the 
Beauties of a Fine Original, but They. tell 
us How the Tranſlator Underftands their Au- 
thor, and Thus they alſo are Commentators: 
We have not been wanting to Our Selves in 
grating. what Aſſiſtance we could from 'Theſe ;- 
fail of making our Thankful Ac 
knowledgments. 
it has been Our Good Fortune and 1 
World's, that we have not been put to Con- 
jecture — — were the Genuine Thoughts of 
our Author from a Corrupted Text, or Even 
from an Incorrect One. We have Prov'd 
That of 74, to be Neither One, nor the O- 
ther. There are Several Careful Editions, 1 
mean Thoſe in which That has been followed 
without Pretending to make a Better; but 
This we are to conſider as That which the 
Author bequeath d as his to the World, 
and tis As much His as if his Own Manu- 
ſcript, He having his Sight, had been in Our 
Hands; and Probably more Exact than Such 
would have been; Unlek Revis d Sheet by 
Sheet with the Same Care and Diligence, and 
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his Uri and Didtated to Us” de hate Al. 7 
Mays Conſultad Him in Hits Own hs 
Poahitid ab Himſelf gave cher ts us; 
ſeen what he has faid in Other Parts & iS 
Wark, or in Othef Works c His and bro ought 
him to be hisownExpofitoe! ” We have . 
{ider'd his Opinions and Tur of . 1 
particularly in Dur ry rang ind of the F. our”. 4 
Laſt Buoks.¶ He had. from his Yoath er 5 
Thoroughly: lnbu d Wäch thöſe Noble and 
Divine iples of Genuine Oita i 
generation and Union with Ged.; and <6 _ 
to have Perfiſted in Them 10 che Laſt; ar | 
inderdtte Sublimſt Poetry tan deſire Nothi 
more fr its|Punpoſe';| The Include the I. 
dea of God, and his Gall eſo to Mankind 
bythe Medidtlon of his Son „Abe Nidber gf. 
th Glory 15 Luberitunce iniths Sainte. And 
40 Milron" poſteſs d Theſe Doctrines Fully” d 
as!they, were Thoſe of the Tue he Always 
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Convers'd with; and as they are Moreover 


the; Grtateſt Orriaments df his Post, ant!” 
Such as make Him th That reſpect, whatever! 
he is in Others) Indiſputably,'\Superiont to this 
rr d el en Ei Marr l 
plainid and Expaàtiated on him Ac by 1 
7 alſo Confider'd him as a Poet, and | 
Such he was, if ever HamanNaturecould Boaſt 
it had produc d One; Not only he had 4 Ge. 
nius, truby Exalted Above the Species in G 
neral, dut he had Gralp/d All That Poetry 
had Adorn'd the World with: in Expound- 
ing Him we have Therefore Always given, 
as well as we were Enabled, a Poetic Senſe, 
either as what was found in Other Great Po- 
ets wyllence it Seem' d Himſelf had receivd it; 
and innumerable Inſtances there might be 
given of This Kind; Ot where the Thoughts 
ſeem' d to be his Own;: we have Underſtood 
him in the Nobleſt Senſe we could Attain to, 
as. believing That to be moſt Probably His. 
for a Poem, Such à One às This Eſpecially, 
is mot to be Ræad, and Conſtrued as an Act 
of Parliament, or u Mathematical Diſſerta- 
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Thoughts, not his Own, which the Publick 
Expects from an Expoſitor, and Such Only 
We pretend to be. if in Any thing we may 
Seem to have done Otherwiſe it has been in 
That View, That is Our End in All we have 


* 


done. „„ GE Sort i Yo 
Thus what Paſſages we have Selected as 
moſt Neceſſary to be Explain'd are Printed 


juſt as we find them in the Authentick Edition 


of 74. the Spelling and Pointing is the Same 
as There; but we have Offer d E mr 
of Emphafifing, which certainly be of 
Great Uſe if Always done by Writers, the 
want of which, Eſpecially at Firſt Read- 


ing, Occaſions Frequent Miſtakes, and Falſe 


Pronunciations, Somtimes ſo as to be Ob- 
ſcure, and Unintelligible; and Somtimes Im- 
preſſions are taken at Firſt reading which are 
not Eaſily, if Ever Eradicated, though what 


the Writer was an Utter Stranger to. Som- 


thing of This, Marking where the Streſs was, 
is done in Every thing that is Printed or 


Written; but not being Carefully obſerv'd 


Throughout tis of Little uſe, the Reaſon of 
doing it at All is Good However for ore 

doing it; and indeed tis in a Manner as Necel- 
fary as Pointing, as tis done for the Same Pur- 
poſe, the Clearing and Eſtabliſhing the Senſe, 


and Immediately. We have Us d Great Letters, 


wherever any particular Weight is to be laid 

on the Word; and not Elſe, though at the 

beginning of a Paragraph in Proſe, or 7 a 
. 5 Line 
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Line in Verſe, where there is no Other Pre- 
tence for One than Cuſtom, and an Imagin'd. 
Beauty in it; for tis Imagination Only; or 
if it Really was Handſomer to the Eye; or 
if So many Great Letters as We put into the 
Page Look'd not So well as None at all, or 
very Few, as in the Old Italian Books by 
Giolito, or the Giunti and Some Others, is 
That Sufficient to ſtand in Ballance with what 
1s ſo much more Important ? | 
in our Expoſition We have done what per- 
haps has not been attempted by any Expo- 
ſitor before, but which is Neceſſary to the 
Underſtanding of an Author when he ſpeaks 
to the Imagination, and would Convey the 
Image Himſelf Sees. Milton was as Great a 
| Maſter in This Kind of Painting as Ever was; 
but Few have Pencils to Copy his Images in 
their Own Minds; we have Endeavour'd to 
Aſſiſt Such: as when he ſpeaks to the Un- 
derſtanding, particularly in Sett Orations (in 
which he is Excellent) we have by Analyzing, 
Paraphraſing, or Varying the Words of our 
Author endeavour'd to Aſſiſt him in Com- 
municating Theſe Ideas. | | 
With all our Care, Helps, or other Advan=. 
tages of what Kind ſoever, we Expect to 
have it Frequently faid We are Miſtaken, 
and Thoſe that Say ſo will be Somtimes in 
the Right; we pretend to no Other; but hope 
we may have Leave to Preſume They will 
1 be 


clxxvi | | : 
be Much Oftner in the Wrong than We: 
Let them be fo Juſt as to Suſpend their Aſ- 
ſurance till they have Conſider d as We have 
done ; at leaſt let them, How Wiſe, Learn- 
ed, and Poetically Qualify'd ſoever, be withal 
ſo Civil as not to Set Their Extempore Fancy 
upon the Same Foot with Our Joint, Deli- 
berate Judgment, and perhaps with That of 
Many Others of Much Greater Weight. 
Some will Say we have Explain'd what 
Needed no Explanation ; Others that we have 
Not done So much as we Ought. Our An- 
{wer to the Furſt Sort is, Every Tittle which 
They Think Too much is Preciſely what was 
Never Intended for Them, Unleſs to put them 
in Mind of what perhaps they would not have 
Thought of. However if Such parts of our 
Labour are Uſeleſs to Them, There are E- 
now who will be Glad of Thoſe. wars 
who Complain we have not done Enough. 
Ought to be Thankful for the Pains we have 
been At for Their Sakes, and we Intreat them, 
Conſidering What a Laborious Work, both 
of Thinking, Writing, &c. we have gone 
through, to Excuſe Us that we Condeſcended 
not to Write 'Too Low. Lend 
_ If, though not fo Perfectly as Others Might, 
We have made This Admirable Sa/lre of Hu- 
man Nature of more Univerſal Uſe than it 
has Yet been, we ſhall to Such who are Aſ- 
ſiſted by it, in Proportion as That Affiſtance 
4. Yo happens 


| elxxvii 
happens to be, do for Them what Milton 
Himſelf did Not. What he gave to Others 
of a Superiour Claſs we have Handed down to 
Them. With reſpect to Them Paradiſe 
Loft is So far Our Gift. We found This 
Book, as a Picture of the Greateſt Maſter, 
Obſcur'd for want of a Proper Light; We 
hold it Up to Them in Such a One ; but we 
Abhor to do what is Too Often done by the 
Beſt Pictures, We dare not Scour, much Leſs 
Retouch it. I muſt give my Reader an a- 
pow Story which I had from a Friend of 
Mine, well Acquainted with Theſe Matters, 
and who, as I remember, told it of his Own 
Knowledge. a Gentleman viſited an Old Pain- 
ter who Underſtood Pencils, Cloath, and Co- 
lours Extreamly well, but was Abſolutely Void 
of a Pittoreſque Genius; This Creature was 
found very Buſy with a Fine Picture of Van- 
Dyke ; there were Two Hands in the Picture, 
One of which was in Shadow. What are you 
doing Here! ſays the Gentleman; Doing, ſays 
That Beaſt; See here your Great Van-Dyke, as 
tn call him; Was there ever Such a Blunderer ! 
he has made a Man with a pair of Hands, a 
White One and a Black One; Outrageous Non- 
ſenſe! then with great Triumph ſhow'd Both 
his Own Hands as being Bath White; and 
to work he went to Mend Yar-Dyke. and 
did So as He thought, but the Picture would 
have been Utterly Ruin'd had not that 
| : EI 


clxxviii . 
Wretch's Colours been got off while they 
were Yet Wet. 

I have from my Infancy Lov'd and Prac- 
tic'd Painting and _y One I Poſſeſs d as 
a Wife, the Other I Kept Privately, and ſhall 

Continue to do So bal I Live. 4 have Al- 
ready Endeavour'd to be Serviceable to the 
Lovers of Painting in what has been Publiſh'd 
by My Self Firſt, and Afterward in Con- 
junction with My Son; Particularly having 
on All Occaſions Strove to give an Idea of 
the Dignity and Uſefulneſs of the Art as Un- 
derſtood and Practic'd in its Beſt Times and 
Where it was Moſt Eſteem'd. an Idea Always 
Neceſſary to be Inculcated, but Never More 
So than at Preſent, when the Miſerable Low 
Taſte of our Anceſtors Seems to be Return- 
ing upon us every day More and More. Now 
I have Try'd to be Uſeful in the Other Way. 
Both theſe Arts have Contributed to the 
Greateſt Happineſs of My Life, and I with 
with all my Soul I may be Inſtrumental in 
making Them Greatly Serviceable to Ingenious 


Minds: they are by All Acknowledg'd to be 


Noble, and Sure they are Well Worthy the 
Moſt Exalted Abilities of Human Nature. I 
could not with More Delight to my Self, 
though with Vaſt Labour and Application, 
have Employ'd That Leiſure which the In- 
duſtry in Buſineſs of Much More than Half 
a Ty — That of my moſt Juvenile 

—_ 


days) has Entitled me to, than in doing My 
Part in Remarking upon, and Explaining a 
Poem which for Threeſcore years has been Con- 
ſider das a. Perfect, Abjolute, Faultleſs Compoſi- 
ion; the Beſt Pens in the Kingdom Contending 
« in its Praiſes, as Echpfing all Modern Eſſays 
« whatſoever ; and Rivalling, if not Excelling, 
e both Homer and Virgil.“ 35, 

a Poem, whoſe Subject is the moſt Advan- 
tageous Imaginable; All whoſe Perſons are 
Superiour by many Degrees to Thoſe of any 

Other; All whoſe Images of Things are More 
Great and Beautiful than any Human Poet has 
given Us; and whoſe Deſign is to make its 

eaders Better and More Happy than Any 
Other Can pretend to have Aim d at; anda 
Poem whence may be learnt the Whole Art 
of Poetry, as being Written with. the Utmoſt 
degree of Genius, Spirit, Accuracy and Judg- 
ment; but withal a Poem Partly Hid, not by 
Clouds, but its Own Luſtre. if Now I have 
Contributed to Aſſiſt the General Eye in Con- 
templating this Noble Luminary; Or (to de- 
ſcend to a more Familiar Allufion) if T have 
had Some Share in'giving my Country a Pa- 
radiſe Loft Written in a Plain, Fair Character, 
inſtead of One in a Hand Oftentimes Scarce 
Legible; and have 'Thus been Inſtrumental in 
making the Beſt Poem in the World (All 
things Confider'd) of More Extenſive Uſe, - 
More Underſtood, More Delightful, More 


clxxx 
Inſtructive, and More Edifying than it Was, 
or Could have been made by the Poet without 
Somwhat Debaſing his Own Work : if More- 
over I have Help'd to Demolth that too 
Common . Notion that how Excellent and 
Sublime Soever twas in Milton's Mind, and 
on his Tongue, in Our Hands the Poem is, 
at leaſt, Imperfect for want of His Eyes to 
Match over the Editor and the Printer: if 
beſides All This I have done Juſtice to One 
to Whom I am Infinitely Oblig'd ; if I have 
ſhown. a Man who has done More Honour 
to Our Species than Moſt of Thoſe we have 
been Accuſtom'd to be Dazzled with and 
Abuſed by ; a Character where is found Ho- 
uy. Vertue, Piety ; a Mind like That of the 
moſt Celebrated Philoſophers when Suppos'd 
to be bleſt with the Improvements of Chriſti- 
anity, together with an Heroical and Poeti- 
cal Greatneſs; and This inſtead of a Man 
who, upon Account of One Miſtake in Opi- 
nion, has Hitherto, by Moſt people, been 
Worſe thought of, as a Man, however he has 
been Honour'd as a Poet, than many a Worth- 
les Profligate : if, Laſtly, by What has been 
done I have in any Degree been Serviceable 
to the Intereſt of Religion and Vertue, which 
I am Sure Was, and Is, and Ever Shall be My 
Sincere Intention, I ſhall Rejoice in it More 
than in Any thing my moſt Sanguine Expec- 
tations have Yet in Store for Me whilſt I am 
Continu'd on the Preſent Stage of Being. 
in 


in This Conſciouſneſs, and the Hopes of a 
Candid Acceptance from Thoſe I have En- 
| deavour'd to Serve, and of Somthing of Suc- 
ceſs, I do Already Rejoice; and withal that 
I have Finiſh'd This Work, which though 
Very Delightful and Edifying, has been Long, 
Difficult, and Laborious; it has requir'd great 
Intenſeneſs, Variety and Compaſs of Thought; 
and That many times from One thing to Ano- 
ther of Very Different Kinds with Sudden 
Tranſitions. Not that I Now Purpoſe to be 
Idle: I have indeed no further Deſign upon the 
Publick, (Unleſs perhaps Somthing may come 
to them after Men ſhall /ee my Face no more) 
but as from my Infancy I have Always known 
How to Crowd every Particle of Time with 
Somthing not to be Bluſh'd at upon a Retro- 
ſpect, (if Purity of Intention Secures Thought, 
Word, and Action; with the Supream Judge I 
Truſt it will) I Reſolve to go On in the Old 
Track as Vigorouſly as I Can; Thought, Books, 
the Pencil, the Pen, Enough will beReady Fully 
to Employ my Many Beloved Retir'd Hours, 
as doing what Good Offices of Benevolence and 
Friendſhip I am able, Converſation, Exerciſe 
and Refreſhment will be Sufficient to Fill 
All theReſt, Except what Higher Obligations 
Demand; and This till the time ſhall Come, 
which Now cannot be at any great Diſtance, 
it Cannot be Long before Health, Vigour, 
Hands and Eyes ſhall Begin to Decay; it 
cannot Now be Long before he cauſe Dark- 
_ neſs, 


— 
nefs, and before my Feet Stumble 8 the Dark 
Mountans. * 


Reader, be ſo Good to For orgive Me, I fear 
F have Talk'd Too much of My Self, and 
am Sure I have Not Said as Well as I Should 
what More Concerns Vou; Chiefly have the 
Wiſdom Y our Selves to make Your Utmoſt Ad- 
vantage of My Beſt Intention ; That's Your 
Principal Affair; as it was Mine, How Un- 
equal Waun to the Un, Adieu. 
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| © that 0 was an As deter * xn 
monly fancy'd, but upon 150 ſolid Foundati- 
on; Milian 1 W Bobesser 858 into the com- 
mon Opinion: twas for the Beauty Uf his 
Poem to Fix it, and he was at e wy 
: Poet ſo to js 'tis done IX. 58 5. 
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Tadel of This Kind are common with : 
the Antients Milton has Here and Elſewhete 
done as They. Such may add a Force to, 5 the = 
Idea on che * of che Nena, E 
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x Eden. 2208 r Fore 6 571 17 121 1 
tis the . of the Reg jon in h was the 

Garden, or Paradiſe 19 call'd; ſuppos dit 
be the ſame' @ . tamia, à Province, of | 
4 22 was. See III. 8 | 
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I bid. — ti. one "IO Man 
| Reſtore ur, and Regain the Bliſsful Seat 


as tis a Greater Man, tis a Happier Eden. 


That Litteral Eden was Not Regain'd, but the 


Bliſiful Seat, the Happy State Was, and with 
Advameg e XII. 464, 587. And ſo Milton Ex- 
plains this Paſſage Farad. Reg. I. I. 
I who eerwhile the happy Garden ſung, 
by one Man's Diſobedience Loſt, now. fing 
Kecover d Paradiſe to all Mankind, .—- _ 
by one. Man's firm Obedience fully 22 
_ through all Jemptations— 


"7 OE. Eden rais Ch: in the a Wilderngf. 


3 the ſecret Top _ A 
* * Of Oreb or of Sl MS. 
Theſe are not two Mountains, but rent 
Parts of the Same; the higheſt is call'd Sinai, 
from Thence the Law wWas given Another 
areb or Oreb; There God appeared to Moſes 
Fi the Burning Buſh, and There he entered 
1 Covenant with bis People; the Other has 
no Name. 
Whoever knows not the Hiſtory of this 
Inſpiration will infallibly be Caught by this 
E Cher Secret; his Head will be upon a 
Mo untain Whoſe Top i Is envellop' d and hid in 
Clouds and, Miſts, and loſt in Diſtant Air; 
and if he can Imagine well, he will ſee a fine 
Picture of That Kind; but all this is quite out 
" _ Way; we have nothing to do to en- 
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quite whether the Top of this Mountain was 
Naturally apt to be Hid or not; the Infpira- 
tion here ſpoken of had this remarkable Cix- 
cumſtance, that it was in Secret. The T 
of this Mount was Hid with Clouds, Thick 
Clouds and Fire, and the Smoak aſcended as 
Smoab of a Furnace ; and the Sight of the Gly- 
of the Lord was like moines, Fire on the 
Top of the Mount in the Eyes of the Children of 
T/rael, See Exod. xix. and xxiii. And thus Mo- 
ſes, the Perſon Inſpir d, was Hid with God, 


whoſe Holy Spirit wrought the Infpiratton ; 


he was Thus in Secret with him at ſeveral 
Times, and onee for Forty Days together. 


*T was this great Circumſtance Milton mrend- - 


cd to mark, and not to make a owns»; 
' Landſcape. 


This Epithet Thus under ſtood, ee 


bly conveys the Idea of Sacredneſs, Hotineſs, 


being det apatt and Confecrated to God; 
one conſiders the Hiſtory the Mind mult re- 
ceive fach Impreſſions of Awe and Reverence 
without any other Help than knowing thus 
much of it; but the fame Account alſo 

us this Whole Mountain,was Sacred — 
queſter'd, and the Epithet it ſelf alſo includes 
this.' Milton is very remarkable T uf 
Words in the Learned and an Uncomm 


Senſe; Serretus in Latin ſignifies fic | 


Set apart to a Religious Purpoſe; ſo that this 
fingle Word Secret conveys the whole Idea 


the Poet had to do withall, and tis a Nau , 
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"ones; This Epithet en is moſt Judi 
<iopſly Choſen. , . 


8 That Sheoberd 
Moſes kept the Sheep of his Father-in Law 
Jethro, Exod. iii. 1. he wasalſoa Shepherd in 
a Poetical Senſe, God having led his Choſen 
.#hrd' the M. ilderneſs as 4 Flock by the Hand 
Moſes and Aaron, P/. laxrii. 20. 


' TH the Beginning bow the Heav's ns and Barth 
2 Rob out of Chas ee er 
. are Two Notions of Segen; af 
. Something Produc'd out of Nothing. 
2. 4 New Form and Properties given to 
ſomething Already Exiſting, This is Four- 
fold, 1 
1. Order brought out of Confuſign, as the 
World out of Chaos. 
2. One Inanimate Being produc'd out of 
| Another, as the Sun from 434 VII. 3 56, 
. 13890 from the Earth, Gc. v. 3 * 
on, An Inanimate 1% OT New Formed 
an Sm as Adam, the Beaſts, Birds, 


ws One Animated Being formed out of A- 
nother, as Eve. The Scripture is not clear 
in Which Senſe the Heaven and Earth, Light, 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, were Created, nor 
even the Vegetables, for Gen. i. 11. the Earth 
18 Aid to 12 eben them forth Ch. ii. 5 


l RN 
I. 1 
cis ſaid God had Made them Before; 3 but as 

Adam and Eve are ſaid to have been Created, 

tho from ſomething Pre- exiſting, Creation 

may mean no more when apply” to the reſt. 

However Milton extends not the Notion | of 

Creation beyond the ſecond Senſe of it; and 
So Pane 8 he Underſtogd the Text, for he 

is very Exact in That. 

Much is ſuggeſted by theſe few Words, 
Roſe out f Chas: one es a vaſt Globe con- 
taining the Heavens and Earth, the new Cre- 
ation, as yet without its Finiſh'd Beauty, and, 
Uninhabited; Slowly and Silently rifing. out 
of the Immenſe Occan of Univerſal Matter, 
in Hubbub, e and e for this, 
18 Chao. A e, | | 
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Portaſſia in Bæotia, more antientiy called. 
Aonia. Milton well knew that how good ſo- 
ever the Word Parnaſſus might have been, 
the common Uſe of it has Debas d it, he there- 
fore wiſely inſtead has call'd it the Aanian 
Mount. And as that Hill was the Seat of the 
Muſes, what he ſays here is very Poetically. 
to ſay, he aims at a h to \ which No Poet 
has Yer attain' d. See alſo IX. 13. - 
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in Proſe of Rhime NY 


| Rhime Wy not TR to be under ſtood as Com- | 


monly, but as ſignifying Verſe in Oppoſſtion 
| B 3 to 
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6 | J. 
to Proſe, Whieh Was its s Autient and Qriging 
Signification,. = LET'S 

Milton in the ſhore, Preface which is be. 
fore this Poem, in the two Editions publiched 
in his Lifetime Diſti inguiſhes theſe two Si ni⸗ 
fications * Spelling, for in That Lis 
9 5 the b, meaning a like Sound at the 
End of the Verſes, * 4 i 0 he lay 9 00 
it ſelf to all judicious Ears, 

o true Mukical Delight, which 3 5 on 
of, in apt Numbers, fit Quantity of Sylla- 
b es, an the Senſevariou y drawn out from 
 one' Verſe into another? and this is ths 
| Explication, of the Word Pubusg. But 
| G80 all Verſe was alſo Rime, no Waodar the 
Same Word in Sound ſtood for Both, or that 
the New Signification Swallowed the Old one, 
When this Poem came out Eirſt, Lat 5596 


—_ LAX. 


- rh: Hands, as inde fg da were Sill 
thoſe Firſt, Ls 1 1 id 


20 r mit | mickey Wings 8 
Dove like ſat ſi Brooding on the vaſt Abyſi, 
and mad ii it Pregnant. 


vu Warmth and Life into + 5 Dead Gros 
"ey, 


* 9 . 
/ 
| 
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Heap, and 5 wing it woreober 2. Power 4. 
Fronfulnels, II. 235. 


22 b e in rt is 4 i 
* Tllumine, what is Low Raiſe and 1 
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that to the Height of. this Great Argument 


'T may 5 6 0 ene Providencte 


and Tuſtify the Ways of Gad to Men. Fr. 


Raiſe, Exalt my Thoughts, and Keep them to 
that Ho! ght; . 5 be no Chaſm of Dull- 
neſs, by a uniform Vigour and Sublimity 
Throughout; and in This Manner may I treat 
the Nobleft Subject, ſhow and Prove the 
vine Eternal Providence; and that Righteous 
are all bis Ways, and all his Judgments Juſt, 
Thus che Poet Prays, and his Prayers are 
Heard. x; vols 
The Pros che of God, his Bernal Provi- 
28885 is Manifeſted in that as He from all Eter- 
nity Knew what he Intended throughout the 
eee of Time, from the Creation of Angels 
to the Conſummation of all Things, he. Knew 
that Whatever Evil might ariſe from the Fre 
Agency of Intellectual Created Beings, it ſhould 
be the Occaſion of Greater Good. and 
Ways are Juſtified; he is Not the Author of 
Evil, Moral or Natural, Miſery is the Effect 


of Sin, it's Puniſhment, and Vindicates Dir 
vine Juſtice. | 


- 39 To ſet himſelf in Ghry above bis Peers 
B 4 here 


" T7 40 


give me Invention, Knowledge and Wiſdom; 


* 4 


4 * is in ſhort Sataits nch ler, 
a to ſet himſeif not 855 Shrink 

: > Angels the whole Heavenly Ho 

ET: ſo ac 8 0 Ng lebe $123: 15 
1 tion Was ry 45ApPRars 
Ha three followin ing Verſes; — was an Angel, 
he would be Mor he would be Fanal to God, 
5 rhaps Deo HE and Viſurp _ Sove- 
e ie V. 725. V. 88. VII. e 


ar. AION! = From the Eeherzal W 
that is, From the higheſt Heaven, the e. 


as Fire is the Pureſt, the moſt Ahe, and 
the molt. apf proaching 10 Spirituality of wn 
Matter we Eno, it has Been thought its Place 
in the Univerſe i is the Higheſt, and the moſt in 
Dignity; and that the Bac of God and 
the Angelick Orders was in Flte; but then 
u Kind of Fire, was imagin'd without thoſe 
Corrolive and Terrible Qualities, which Thar 

| We are acquainted with has; its Brightneſs, 
Purity, Activity, &c. were only taken into 
the Idea, and Thoſe conceived to be. in the 
Vtmoſt Degree Poſſible. Such a Region of 
Fire was thought to be the Supreme Heayen, 
eHeaven of Heavens; and twas called the 
Emp reum; which Name Milton has made Uſe 
of 0 he no where | Intimates any ſuch No- 


tion as That iinplics ö for it e 85 of 8 
Fire. 
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Some have imagined (St Ba in partiaus 
ts) that ſuch was the Brightneſs of th Ems. 


1 1 
yreum that it's Glory is Infinicely. xtended;, 
but that the Creation has it's own. Light, b . Y A ho 
cauſe tis as a Tent in 15 oon- Day, excluding - 
As Rays of the Sun. | e 4 "M0 
tber is an Air of 1 ms Purity, Par. 4 = 
faking Of, or Approaching To the Nature 
Fire, and of like Velocity; but tis Bala 1 
-mick, Cordial, and all that can be imagin'd . 
of Air far more exquiſitely Sweet than our _ 
Elementary Air, and Milton diſtinguiſhes them 
as VII. 14. 16. 265. This is the Air of Hear 
ven, and, all along ſignifies Celeſtial, us here 
the Eiberial Sky; ſo the Angels are: call d che 
nen Powers, Ethereal Sons; Gm 

Theſe Heavenly Beings are ſo often menc 
tan ed in this Poem that it will e tu alſo ;- 
to 5 the Idea of Them thus Early. 

Milton calls them Spirits, and cho (they 
edi in Time, ſeems to ſuppoſe 
Naturally Immortal; but he alſp peaks of 
them in ſuch a Manner, and as having ſugh 

Properties as do not agree wich the Notion 
we have of Spirits e HEAT Su- 
blime Senſe of that Term: See H 423. V. 434 + 
491. VI. 326. 344. 349. VIII. 110. hs. SG 
This neceſſarily occaſions a Confuſion in our 
Thoughts when we: read, and conſeque ply 
tiles off From: the Fleaſute the Imagination 

ht have with Reconcileable Ideas, that is, 
Wich underſtanding the Word Spirit! im an In- 


8 ferior, 


* 


8 I. 
ferior, not in its Utmoſt Signification, as it has 
been -obſerv'd the Term Creation muſt be 
under ſtood. Suppoſe then we conceive of the 
Angels as Material Subſtances, Spirits in an 
Inferior Senſe, Matter the neareſt approaching 
to Spirit, but ſtill Matter, Fire, ſuch as is De- 
ſcribed p. 8. Dante, from whom Milton hath 
taken Much of his Notion of Angels, hath 
imagin'd His to be of This Nature, and ſeems 
to be Juſtified by Heb. i. 7. Who maketh his © 
Angels Spirits, and his Minifters' a Flame * 
2 See II. 512. VI. 102. 413. Conf. 
9 f 

* hus conceiving of the Miltenick Angels 
gives us a moſt Delightful Idea, and ſuch a 
One as the Mind can, as I may ſay, Deal 
withal; we can be Familiar with Such An- 
gels, as Adam is deſcribed to have been, and 
with almoſt an Equal Pleaſure. and there is 
a further Advantage in This; the Supreme 
Being, God bleſſed for ever! is Thus con- 
ceived of as of a Nature Diſtinct from All 
others, the moſt Sublime Notion of Spiritu- 
ality is reſerved for Him, and Him only, in 
hee Sight the Heavens are not Clean, nor can 
the Heaven, nor the en h of 2 Heavens Cn 
tain bim. 


46 Hi . 3 | 
from FRE Fr. Dreadful oa, Frightfl. 
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ibid. wits” 
in the common Acceptation this Ward i im- 
plies Downfall, being Undone. Milton rather 
chuſes to uſe Words i in the moſt Antient and- 
Learned Senſe; and Thus Ruin includes the 


Idea of Ruſhing with Violence, Noiſe, Tye; 
mult, and Velocity. | 3 


ibid. Combuſtion 

is not only Burning, Flaming, as V. 45. it car- 
ries the Idea much farther, tis burning in a 
Horrible Manner; a Planet is ſaid to be in 


Combuſtion when it comes very near the Sun; 
an Intenſe Heat. 


48 Penal Fire, 


Fire kindled by Vengeance, Fire inflicted as 
a Puniſhment. 

Almighty Power Thus Hurling Headlong 
from the Heights of Heaven to the Abyſs of 
Perdition the loſt Arch- Augel what an i Idea. 
does it give! 

Fire is often mentioned as one of * Tor- 
ments of Hell, Penal Fire, let it be obſerved 
that we have no Idea of ſuch Fire from Any 
we are Acquainted with; 5 the Furnace of a 
Glaſs-Houſe 3 is Cool to it; if a few Rays of 
the Sun collected by a Burning-Glaſs, at ſuch 
an immenſe Diſtance, will melt the hardeſt 
Flint, like Snow, in a Moment, what Effect 
u che Body of che Sun have upon any 


Matter 


** 


N. 


12 E 
Matter we know of being flung into it, that 
vaſt Ocean of Fire, a thouſand Times big- 
ger than the Earth! This may give us a more 
adequate Idea of this Penal Fire than any 
Thing elſe that comes within | the W 
of our Arai 1 CLE 


+. en n 
Atounded and Amaz d, as 28 1, or Aſto - 


5 niſh'd, as 5 


96 Baleful 5 | LEN 
Hurtful, Sorrowful, weigh'd N and oer · 


* whichned with Grief 


62 ——— yet from thoſe Flames 
No Light, but rather Darkneſs vifible | 
ſerv'd only to diſcover Sights of Woe, 


no doubt when Milton was deſcribing Hell : as 


all in Flames, he found This took away the 
Idea of Darkneſs, Utter Darkneſs! Eſſential to 
ell; he muſt therefore Reconcile theſe, 
which he does by imagining This Fire has not- 
the Property of Light, as Ours, bur inſtead 


emanates Darkneſs. Vet the Damn'd muſt 


no more have the Comfort of One than of the 
Other: This Darkneſs muſt then ſerve to diſ- 
cover Horrid 0 and be Viſible it ſelf as 
One of them; tis "Greatly and Foctically' ima- 
gined. 5 
That hietef may be a Kind of Fire which? 


as Naturally- gives ** as what we are 


ED DER | acquaint» 


"=: 13 
acquainted with produces Light and Smoak ' 
is conceivable; - the XVII. Chapter of the 
Book of Miſdom has many Sublime Paſſages 
Deſcriptive of Hell, among others v. g. it ſays 
u Power of Fire might give them Light: Na. 
ther could the bright Flames of the Stars en- 
dure to lighten that horrible Night. Only 
there appeared unto them a Fire tindled of it 
ſelf, very dreadful. v. 14. ſpeaks of Night in- 
tollerable, and which came out of the Bottoms of 
inevitable Hell. This Darkneſs Cowley deſcri- 
bes in his Plagues of Egypt, Stanz. 13. 

Subſtantial Night that does diſelaim 

Privation's empty Name. 

a Real, Created Darkneſs, not merely an Ab- 
ſence of Light, but ſuch as is not to be pe- 
netrated by a Thouſand Suns, no more than 
the moſt ſolid Rocks, much leſs to be ſoftened 
by Reflections from Contiguous Illuminated 
Bodies; tis true we have no Idea of ſuch Datk- 
neſs, eſpecially as being a Property of Fire, but 
| chat ſuch a Thing is Impoſſible who will pre- 

ſume to ſay? Let it be remembered this Fire 

was created on Purpoſe, created to Torment 
the Rebel Angels; Fire 

—which God by Curſe. 

| Created Evil, for Evil only Good * 
as Milton ſays of Hell in general. II. 622. 
and if Such Fire, Such Darkneſs is Poſſible, 
a Poet may imagine it as Certain. See more 
concerning Fire as Diſtinguiſſid from Ele- 
mental Fire in our Note on VI. 413. 
Darkneſs 


14 - 
Darkneſs may be Seen as Smoak is: N 
is it difficult to explain how it may diſcover 
Things Viſible. in Picture the Blacker the 
Ground is, the more Apparent are the Ob- 
jects repreſented on it if Lighter than that 
Ground; the Livid Flames, Pale Spectres, 
Faint, Ghoſtlike, Frightful Apparitions, with 
Stone Eyes as Spencer, or Eyes of Braſs as 
Dante has given to Caron, or as Banquo's 
Ghoſt in Shakeſpear, Eyes that have no Spe- 
culation, but are ſtaring and fix'd, or Such as 
are mentioned in the Chap. juſt now quoted, 
ver. 4. ſad Viſions appeared unto them with 
beavy Countenances; ſuch Viſages as theſe, and 
ſuch Figures in all the Attitudes of Woe muſt 
be more Conſpicuous in Proportion to the 
Darkneſs of the Place, ſuppoſing their Tincts 
are Inherent, and not owing to what is Foreign 
to them as Light is to us. Why may we not 
ſuppoſe there may exiſt Beings of a Luminous 
Nature, and therefore Viſible, but which may 
Not have a Neceſſary Power to diſpenſe Light? 
or that Such Power may be Suſpended in 
Hell? The XVII. Chapter of Wiſdom does not 
fay indeed that Fire pours forth Darkneſs, but 
it fays that the Power of giving Light may 
be Suſpended, or it may have no Such Power. 
Other Bodies may be of the ſame Nature. 
Add to all this, that Darkneſs fills the Ima- 
gination with Horror, and ſuch Dreadful Ideas 
as are as really in effect Sights of Woe as a- 
ny we perceive when Objects of Senſe. They 
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L 15 
were ſeatter'd under a dark Veil of Forgetful- 
neſs, being horribly aſtoniſhed „ and troubled 
with ſtrange Apparitions — Noiſes as of Ha- 
ters falling down ſounded about them, and ſad 
Viſions appeared unto them — being [cared with 
Heats that paſſed by and hiſſing of Serpents they 
lied for Fear — whether — a terrible Sound of 
Stones caft down, or à running that could not be 
ſeen, or a roaring Voice of moſt ſavage wild 
Beaſts, or a rebounding Echo from the hollow 
Mountains: theſe Things made them to ſwoon for 
fear, as in the Chapter above- mentioned. 
From v. 60 to 75 incluſive, is ſure the 
utmolt Stretch of the Human Mind in con- 
ceiving the Hell of Hells, the Loweſt Hell; 
and ſet in the Strongeſt View by that Artful 
Conttaſt with which it concludes; O bo un- 
like the Place from whence they fell | This is the 
Uttermoſt Hell, its Other Regions are deſcribed 
occaſionally throughout this Firſt Book. 


74 As fromthe Centre thrice to tb utmoſt Pole, 
that is, from the Centre of the Earth thrice 
to the Extent of the New created World, *for 
tis the Pole of the Univerſe which is here 


meant, the Utmoſt Pole, this will be farther 


explained hereafter. * 
78 Welt ring 8 1 

| Rolling, Wallowing, onyoly'd, Twiſting, | 
Writhing as in great Pain. "IE 
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35 edc e as \ 
the Change and Confofion of theſs Enemies <4 
God is moſt Artfully expreſs d in the Abrupt-' 


ges of the Beginning of this Speech: if thou 


_ art He, That Belzebub — he Stops, and falls 


into a bitter Reflection on their reſent Con- 
dition compared with That in which they 
Lately were. He attempts again to open his 
Mind; cannot proceed on what he intends to 


; . ſay, Lat. returns to thoſe Sad Thoughts; ſtill 
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Doubting whether tis Really his Aſſociate in 
the Revolt, as Now i in Miſery” and Ruin; by 
that Time he had Expatiated on This (his. 
Heart was oppreſs d with it) he is Aſſured to 
Whom he ſpeaks, and goes on to Declare his 
Proud Unrelenting Mind. 327 not for thoſe,” 
_ &c. Both are to be conſidered as juſt Rouzi 
from che almoſt Abſence of Being "which their. 
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94 PS ow la: ret no for Thiſe, $i 
nor what the potent Victor in bis Rage © © 
can Elſe 2 do I Repent, of. a 

' tho' Chang'd in outward ae that hed 
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127 lot ji E. Iþ Not to be Overcome ? | 
f "THIF not to be Unſubdu d What 17 


110 That Ghry never ſoall bi 2 rath or Mi; jt : 


© _Extort from Me 
That Glory tefers to the Words juſt Before, to 
Sub mit or Yield, as appears by thoſe that Fol- 
low; and it admirably expreſſes the Diſtin- 


guiſhing Character of Satan's Pride: He took 


Fire at the Mention of Submiſſion; and, as 


ſoon as he could finiſh that Boaſt of his — . 
ing not Overcome, he goes on, Like anni | 


full of Pride and Scorn. 

"The Senſe of the whole Speech is This 
te after Expreſſing his Grief and Confuſion, 
* and Reflecting on their Preſent Condition by 


* ſeveral Pathetick Abruptions, he Declares the 


*Obſtinacy and Force of his Own Mind: He 


de Aﬀerts and Endeavours to Prove he is Not 


te Conquer'd; and Diſdains to Submit, ſince 


ce they are not only Naturally Invincible, but 


te now Improv'd by Experience, and may 
Hope to carry on the War Succeſsfully not- 


* withſtanding the Preſent Evra wn of their 


" Adve rſary. 


127 wil Him 2 a 4 PA 
the Specch of Satan appears to have been pro- 
C 


nounc'd 


x 3 17 


; 
2 
} 
1 
1 


* 


18 | 5 
noune'd Slow at the W ſo it ought 
to be Read; tis Anſwer d Soon. Satan might 
Boaſt of What he had Done, or Dar'd to Do; 
Tother is not in That Humour, nor can One 


Moment Conceal the Diſpair which Rack'd 


Him Equally with his Aſſociate who endea- 
vour 0 to Conceal His. 


ibid, —— his Bold Compeer. 3 

Peer, is Equal or Like; Compeer, is ſuch a 
One Aſſociated, a Companion, a Mate; and 
well May Such a Compeer be call'd Bold, who 
with Him Durſt Defy the e to Arms. 


49: 


128 2 Pringe | 0 Chief — — 

in This Speech Belzebub © Owns their Ruin, 
as far as Such Beings as They Can Fall, A- 
<« greeing in That with what Satan had juſt 
«before inſiſted Chiefly upon as an Argument 
« for Continuing the War; but Objects that 
This, inſtead of being an Advantage to them, 
may be turn'd to the Increaſe of their Ruin. 


l. Chief of many Throned N 
tbat led 
the Comma after Powers, as in all the Editi- 
ons we have Noted, perplexes the Senſe. twas 
Not Satan, but Thoſe Powers that led the Se- 
raphim to War under His Conduct. One of 
theſe Powers is This Bold Companion who 
Here under a Compliment he makes to Satan 
Preroudly 


N | 19 
Proudly Infinuates his Own Merit as being 


One of Thoſe: who Ne Heaven 1 | 
Nu King. 


156 Whereto with Speedy Wards | 

“ Satan is Incens d at his Companion; Re- 
© proaches his Weakneſs of Mind, which he 
« ſays is Miſerable, Doing or Suffering; Aſ- 
« ſures him they ſhall never be Employ'd in 
* Good, but Evil, which they ſhall Delight 
in; and if God Intends That ſhall in the E- 
vent produce Good Their Buſineſs muſt 
« be to Diſappoint and Vex him: he then 
<« Adviſes to Remove from where they are, 
Rally their Forces, and Conſult What is next 
to be done. 


ibid. the ArebiFiend . 

the Word Fiend implies a Devil, an Adverſary 
and a Temptor. Arch from "A2y@- (Gr ) 
Chief, Princi puk 


167 | and Difurb. £244; 
bis Tamoft Council from their Deſtin'd Aim. 
Diſturb from Diſturbo, (Lat.) Forcibly to Di- 
vert; ſo that This Word Here ſignifies more 
than to Interrupt, as 'tis Uſually Underſtood, 
and ſo the following Words Explain it. 


I bg the Angry V 107 bath Recal /d 

bis Miniſters of Vengeance and Perſuit 

This Paſſage, with v. 326, II. 78, and 996. 
| | C 2 


* 


20 I. 
repreſent the Angels Preſſing the Reprobates 
| when they were driven down to Hell, in di- 
rect Contradiction to the Account the Angel 
Raphael gives to Adam, VI. 880. But does 

Milton therefore Contradict Himſelf? No; 
His Scheme is Conſiſtent and Exceeding No- 
ble; and This which has been thought a Ble 
miſh is a Vaſt Beauty in the Poem. Let it 
be Confider'd only Who tells Theſe Different 
Stories: in the two firſt Paſſages tis Satan; 
Moloch Speaks in the Third. They Imagin'd 
they were perſu'd by Millions of Victorious 
Spirits; but were Too much Terryfied to look 
Behind them, and Too much Confounded to 


Judge of what was doing Above them. Chaos 


is the Other Relator ; is He a Witneſs Wor- 
thy of Credit? All three of them, or if there 
were a Million of Such, ſhould not induce Us 
to Believe Thus was the Fact; They only ſay 
what their Terrify'd Imaginations Suggeſted 
to them. Raphael tells Adam what he Knew 
to be the Truth ; (which agrees with Another 
Paſſage, Miſtaken too as will be ſeen in it's 
Place III. 395.) And This is Milton's Scheme, 
and no Other; though his bringing in the 
Devils and Chaos giving Such Falſe Accounts 


© Heightens Their Terror and Confuſion; and 


Inriches his Poem with an Amazingly Fine 
Picture of © Theſe Miſerable Ruining from 
Heaven, in an Infinite Variety of Atti- 
| © tudes and with Countenances Expreſſing 
Deſtruction, Amazement, Terror, Diſpair, 
- . Pain, 


J. 21 
Pain, Anguiſh, Malice, | Blaſptiemy, Sc. 
* whilſt perſu'd by the Faithful Hoff Now 
- © Exulting ViRorious. What a Contraſt! 
© What an Inexhauſtable Fund for Imagina- 


tion! to Which Add the Glory Above, and 


© the Dark Ocean of Chaos into which the 
* Damn'd Spirits are driven, together with 
© the Horrible Noiſe and Tumult, the Wing'd 
Lightning, Scatter'd Arms and Enfigns, Sc. 


176 —— His Shafts 
the Thunder's Shafts. 


I 7 toBellow through the aſt andBoundleſsDeep. 
o that Reads This does not Hear Such 
Thunder he kad Never Conceiv 'd before? 


180 — yon Driary Plain Forlorn and W ld | 
That Plain yonder, Diſmal, Sad, Sorrowful, 
Wofull, Waſte, Deſtroy'd, Forſaken, Deſo- 
lated, Unregarded, Uncultivated. 


181 — void of Light 1 
aue what e ing f theſe Livid Flames 
caſts Pale and Dreadful. 

a moſt Dreadful Picture Admirable! but 


Seems Cantradicdory to what he has ſaid v. 62. 


get from 7. boſe Flames 
No Light —— 


tis true he is Here Hark of a Dieses Re- 
gion of Hell, t'other was the Horrible Dun- 


geon into which they were firſt Caſt, This 
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22 | I. 
is the vaſt Dreary Plain he ſees at a Diftuince 3 


but {till tis Theſe Flames, the Flames he {ſpoke 
of Before as giving No Light, 'tis Theſe very 


Flames that caſt that Pale and Dreadful Glim- 
mer, that Faint, Diſmal, Trembling Light 


on that Infernal Plain: *cis, as I ſaid, a ſeem- 
ing Contradiction; but the Power of Giving 
Light which was deny'd to the Fire In That 


Dungeon might be Allow'd in the Region 


Here ken of. This Little Light, perhaps 


as Terrible as the. Utter Darkneſs, might be 


iven There. tis Certain it Admirably Vas 
Ty 8 and Inriches the a 


ii our Aftieted Pliers: 473, 
the Word Aided Here is intended to be Un- 
derſtood in the Latin Senſe, to be Routed, 
Ruined, Utterly Broken. vg 591 


191 10. 


the Syntax is Right. Satan is pro 506 b to Seek 


Reſt by Change of Place; to Collect their Shat- 


ter'd Forces; to Ecofalr how to Offend the 


Enemy, to Repair their Own Loſs; to Over- 
come their preſent Calamity: let us Conſider 
what Hope will do; but if not That, if we 
perceive tis in vain, having no Hope let us 
at leaſt Try what Advantage may be made of 
Diſpair. / not has Here the ſame Import as 


| E a 


I GU GET. , 


J. 5 5 23 


1 98 Titanian or Blrth-botw: | 
Every one who hath read the Antient Ports 


have conceiv'd-ſuch Ideas of the Gyants here 


Nam'd, partly from the Deſcriptions Them- 
ſelves, and partly from the Veneration they 

have for the Authors, that they will N atu- 
rally Improve what are given here by Re- 
membring Them; beſides, Theſe Additional 
Pictures Relieve and Entertain the Reader, 
and yo a e which fr ory ye: 


206 Skaly n 

whatever Fiſh is meant by the Laibe Mit: 

ton means That deſcrib'd by Fob xli. 15, 16, 
17. the Whale we are ee with Pre- 

3 to no Nee 36 That had ae 15 


232 Pelorus ; De 
a Promontory of Sicily, Nose 4 Faro 
Dreadfully Beetling over the Sea; ery much 
Celebrated by the Antients on that Account 
it's "Name W Terror. 211 


_ 


22 * 


; Thund' ring Fame 
— alſo call d Monte Gibello. bis Epithet, 


tis well Known, is properly e d. V. gil 
Ker /40 fo. > 671 


Horrificis juxtaTo onat Etna: ruinis. ED UL. 


23 5 Sublim'd 
to Sublime is a Term of Art in Chimiltey 
4 and 


24 | LI 
and is oppos'd to Precipitating: the Finer and 
more Subtile Parts are by Fire Separated; 
Mounted, and receive greater Force. 
from 221 to 238 Incluſive, are Images well 
worth Attending to. Satan Rifing from his 
Fiery Couch, 377. the Flames in Commotion 
wonder fully Deſcrib'd, they are She wn; as is 
© the Horrid Vale in which his Vaſt Bulk had 
lain; One Trembles at the Thoughts of it. 
Vou ſee this Prince of Darkneſs on the Wing 
in the Encumbred, Duſky Air; Now he A- 
© lights; the Soil is Admirably Painted, tis Such 
© as when Subterraneous Winds had Rent aff a 
Whole Hill from a Burning Mountain, and 
with ſuch Violence as to Caſt it at a Diſtance; 
*a Mountain whoſe Entrails, not only Combu- 
ſtable Themſeloes, but Cram d with more Mat- 
* ter Alike Apt to Burn; being Irritated by thoſe 
* Pent-up Winds, and by Attrition Kindle d, 
the Fire is made more Intefiſe and more For- 
© ceable by the Hideous Commotion, Burnings, 
Exploſions and the like Fury uſual in the Dark 
Caverns; All theſe e Auxi- 
© liaries of the Winds that firſt began the Tu- 
* mulr, and contribute to the Effects here ſpo- 
ken of, the Rending of the Mountain, and 
that Horrid Devaſtation, with Infinite Stench 
* and Smoak. On ſuch a Ruin'd Burning Soil 
Satan Alighted: Such Refling found the Sole 
V Un-bleſt feet! | 
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241 Supernal Power, 
Aan! Fower. | 

4% 4 Dir the Rap 

you See him look with Horror. Round him, 
Reflecting on the Place he has in — 
for Heaven. He ſubmits t his Inevitahle 


“Lot, Comforting himſelf that his Mind is 


Invincible and Unchangeable , that It can 


« make a Heaven of Hell, and that he is in 


« no Danger of being driven from this his 
New Kingdom, Where to Reign is better 
chen to Serve in Heaven. He reſolves to 
Rog his Aſſociates to Partake witch him, 
te or to Try Once more the yent of Battle. YT. 


207, 6... hs the Moon whoſe Orb 


through Optick GlaſstheTyſcan Artif Views 
like the Moon, Large as it appears in the Te- 


leſcope; an Inſtrument firſt apply d to make 


de on the Heayens by Ge/i/zo, a Na- 


tive of Tuſc any Lauenb wich Milton, 
289 0b of Feſole | 


or in Valdarno 8 
Feſole is a City in Tuscany, Vallarm, or abs 
Valley of Arno, a Valley There. from ſome 
'Eminence, a Steeple or Tower in the City, or 
the Bottom of a Dark Deſcent; Both which 


Aer en make n e in. 
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292 bis Spear to Equal which the Talk eft Pine 
fo Equal which' in Compariſon of which. 


294 Ammiral | | 
from Kaner, (Ttal) Admiral is a very 
bale Daren Word oh 


299 Beach. 
Rn ho 


2304 Secge | | 

from Sæeg a Saxon Word, a little Sword, 
which Weeds broken with, the Wind or 05 
cher wiſe, reſemble. 


30; Orion. 
a Conſtellation ſaid t to bring Storms. 


307 Bufiris and his Memphian Chivalry 
Bufiris, thought to be the Pharoah here ſpo- 
ken of. Mempbis the 5 of * 


Egypt. 


320 Vertue 5 ä 
a8 Virtus in Latin. Courage, Strength, * 
you of Mind. 


341 Varging WL 
2 themſelves forward, a Sea - term. 
Warping alſo ſignifies Bending. This gives 


1 27 
Us a better Picture. oY Great Cloud of Lo- 
cuſts was brought by the Eaſt Wind, and we 
imagine we ſee it of a Vaſt Length, aloft, and 
Varying it's Form, Bending This way and 
That as Long Clouds — or as a Large K. 
of Birds. | 


5 Cope 
Arch d Vault. 


351 4 Multitude, &c. | aw 
Milton is perpetually filling the Mind with 
New and Greut Images. the Northern Nati- 
ons and Barbarous, Over-ſtock'd withPeople, 
ſent forth Multitudes, who (as Shakeſpear 
ſays ?: 
. Hawveck, and Jet Slip the Dogs of War. 
This conrinu'd for ſeveral Ages with Infinite 
Slaughter and Ruin. a moſt he por and Beau- 
tiful N 


355 7 e Ln Books of Life 

thoſe Heav'nly- Records juſt before mentioned, 

the Angelick Regiſters; Not the Book ſeveral 
times mentioned in Scripture, That was for 
Men. Bock or Books makes no Difference; 
Either is a Poetical Way of Saying Such a One, 
Angel or Man, Is, or is not in the Favour of 
God, as his Name Is or is Not Written There. 


556 


God-like Shapes and Forms 
Bali Human | 


as 
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28 
as there } is ng Paint after . tis OY 


; the Wards ek Human are * to Raiſe 


the Image, That to be Sure it does not, it con- 
tinues K. a for of Reperition, 


369 828 n Inviſible 
Gloryof him that made them to Transform 

to Transform the Inviſible Glory of Him chat 

made them, So it muſt be Underſtood, no 

Comma muſt break the Sentence, as it does 

being put after them, as in the Beſt Editions, 


in — wort there is one allo after bim: Quite 


— Sword 7. ransform Here means only to 
Change, for what is Inviſible has No Form, 
and cannot therefore be properly ſaid to be 


Transform'd. 'tis a Metaphor. Rom. i. 23. 


371 —— Adorn'd 

with Go Religions fullef Pomp and G 
Adorn'd is Here us'd in the Latin Senſe Orna- 
tus, Honour'd, Reverenc'd with Rich and 
Splendid Religious Ceremonies. 


376 Say, Muſe, their Names, Ws 2 Who © 
Firſt, Who Laſt, 

Rouz/d from theSlumber,on that FieryCocub 

at their Great Emperor's C all, as N ext in 
Worth | 

came 8 ingly 


Then known ; it had been faid mm before they 
had Loſt their Ancient Names and got no 
New 


k 29 
New till after the Fill of Man, but Then they 
did, the Names Now to be made ul ef 476 
Thoſe New Ones Then known. Melton fine- 
ly Confider'd that the Names he was Oblig'd 

to apply to theſe Evil Angels carry a Bad So 
| hification, and therefore could 2 be Thele 
they had in their Stare of Innoeenee and Glo- 
ry; he has therefore Aid the Fermer Names 
are Now Loſt, Ras'd from amongſt Thoſe of 
their Old Afloeiates who retain Eheio Porit 
and Happineſs. the Conſtruction of the t 
of this Paſſage is in ſhort plainly This; Say 
Who (Rouz'd by Satans Voice) came One by 
One according to their Order in Merit _ 


Dignity, as 759. tis not aA INE apes 
Direction only. 


290 on 5 . Be 
This Word Carries a Stronger Benſe than what 
is Commonly intended by it, though it alſo 
has That; it is from the fraan Afrontare, 
co Meet Face to Face; an Impudent Braving. 
the Context ſhews This was the Authors Idea. 


392 Firſt Moloe | 
He was not next to Satan, but Belsebub, bur 
| Belzebub was already with him. 264. 2 
Now follows a Lift of the Chiefs of this Re- 
bellious Hoſt, in Imitation of Homers of the 
Grecia Kings that brought their Forces againſt 
Troy : in Both there is an Artful and Entertain- 
ing ** This is of the Antient Idolatry, but 
Beauti- 
2 


30 1 
Beautifully Pathetical. Firſt by Comparing 
the Loſt Condition of theſe Future Seducers of 
Mankind, with What they Had been; Pow- 
ers that erf (heretofore) in Heaven ſate on 
Thrones, though of their Names be No Memo- 
rial Now; Blotted out by their Rebellion: and 
all Alon Obſerving How God's Own People 
For fook t Noir Living Strength; and Lament- 
ing the Frequent Idolatries of Alienated J U- 
DAH; ſo that even this Catalogue is as En- 
tertaining, Affecting, and Inſtructing as Al- 
moſt any Part of the Poem. 


399 Utmoſt Arnon | 
Utmoſt becauſe the Fartheſt Bound of Ca- 
naan on the S. Eaſt. Deut. iii. 12. 


41 5  Orgies 

Wild Frantick Rites; Generally by Orgits-is is 
underſtood the Feaſts of Bacchus becauſe They 
were Such, but Any Other Mad Ceremonies 
may be 80 call d, as Here the Lewd ones of 
Chemos or Peor. 


421 had General Names 
of Baalim and Aſhtaroth Thoſe Male, 
T heſe Feminine 
Baalim is Plural and Signifies Lords i in Gene- 


ral, as A/htaroth, which is Feminine, figni- 
9 Backs... | n 


437 


437 g uitb Theſe in Troop 
in Company with Theſe. 


- Monſtrous Shapes 


479 
& Egyptian Idols were PRE So. See 
Montfaucon. 


480 Fanatick 
e. Mad, Frantick, Furious | 


ibid. 1 ſeek. 

8 mund ring God's Deer; in Brutifh 

0 

rather than Human 
when the Gyants invaded Heaven, the Gods, 
all but Jupiter and Minerva, ſome ſay Others 
of the Chief, took Fear and fled into Egypt, 
Concealing themſelves under the Forms of Va- 
rious Animals, but None took. the Human 
Figure: the Egyptian Worſhip'd the Crea- 
tures their Gods had So Honour d. 


487 when He paſs'd 

from Egypt Marching 
the Children of T/-ael not only Paid from 
_ Egypt, but March d; a Military Hoſtile Paſ- 
lage, and God was with them. 


489 1 Bleating Gods 
Sheep were Sacred with the Egyptians ; but 
the Bleating * Here Spoken of are the A- 


nimals 


32 I, 
nimals they Ador'd, and Who, deſtitute of Hu- 
man Speech, Bleated, Low'd, Mew'd, Batk'd, 
Sc. One of which particulars is put for All, 
IL 494. tis ſpoken in Contempt; Gods inca- 
pable of Speech, Brutes. | LED 


803 Witneſsthe Street Sodom and that Night 
in Gibeah when the Heſpitable Door 


Expo d a Matron 


| In the Firſt Edition tis aid tbe Hoſbitable Doors 
yielded their Matrons: Milton Altered it in the 
Second, and for Good Reaſons; tis Now Con- 
formable to Scripture : there was but One Ma- 

| tron, thereſt were Virgins; That Matron was 
at Gibeab. See Gen. xix. 8. Fudg. xix. 24. 
the Conſtruction of This place then is Thus; 
Witneſs the Streets of Sodom, and Witneſs 
That Night (when the Door Expos'd the Ma- 
tron) Witneſs; to What? to what was ſaid juſt 
before (v. 500) that at Night Rakes and Scoun- 
drels, Sons of Belial, are abroad. This is ſo 
Plain it would have been a Shame to have 
taken Notice of it if it had not been Miſtaken 
in the View of All the World, as Many Others 
As Plain have been. 


o8 th Tonian Gods, of Javan's Iſſue held 

avan was the Son of Fapher, the Son of Noah, 
his Poſterity are ſaid to have peopled That 
part of Greece calld Tora, Who Milton means 
by the Tonian God'sis ſeen preſently. 


911 


33 

10 Titan Heav ns Hirſt born | | 
5 was the Son of Cælus and Veſta, Heaven 
and Earth. | | 


5 11 e Brood, and Bi rth-right Seis 4 
by Younger Saturn 7 

Enormous, Irregular; Vaſt, Monſtrous. the 
Titans, Sons of Titan were Gyants. the Em- 
ire of the World was Seiz'd by Saturn the 
Younger Brother of Titan; not che Children. 


5 14 OVER” * heſe fri in crete 
and Ida known | 
Crete, Now Candia, in which 3 18 Mount Ida 


where Jove or Jupiter is ſaid. to have been 
Nurs d; Unheard of be fore. | 


I — the Sn 

, g of Cold Olympus . by 

This Mountain is in Theſſaly, a Province af 
Greece, and was famous in Antiquity as the 
Habitation of the Gods, twas Neceſſary there- 
fore that it ſnould be repreſented Pompouſly, 
Twas {aid accordingly to be Above All Clouds, 
in a Calm and Eternally Serene, Sky and ids 
Sacred Top without Snow. This in Particular 
is ſaid by Homer in Verſes always remark d for 
their Beauty. but We Moderns have a Diffe- 
rent Account. tis a High Mountain but Leſs 
ſo than the Alps, the Pyrenees and ſome o- 
thers; nor Exempt from Snow and Storms to. 


which: 
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34 3 
which They ate Subjected, and no more a 
Heaven than Jupiter was a God. This it was 
Milton's Buſineſs Here to Obſerve, who Now 
Writes not as an Ancient in This reſpe&, 
he rejects and expoſes their Falſe Gods and 
finely Imagin'd Fables. 7ove and the reſt are 
of Recent Birth, they Govern'd not the World 
but a Small Spot of it only and their Heaven 
was a Bleak Mountain. | 1d! S710 


—— the Del phian Cliff, 


5 
; Db famous for the Temple of Apollo, on 


Mount Parnaſſus; Among Steep Rocks. 


- Clif, or Clift, from Cleave. a Cliff is a Split, 


broken, Rocky place, rifing in High Points. 


. ; 


£18 Or z# Dogona © EO 6 
in This place was a Temple to Jupiter, much 
Celebrated. as for the Oaks which gave O- 


N 


319 Doric Land D >413onofride 
the Country where Doris or Doria is; Groece, 


520 fled over Adria to the Heſperlan Fields, . 

nnd ore the Celtic roam'd the Utmoſt Iſles. 
they fled over the Adriatic Sea to Traly, thence 
to France, Part of which was call'd Celtica, 
and fo away to Brittain and it's m_—_—_— 
Hes, Ireland, the Orcades, Thule, or Iceland, 
as moſt think ; Anciently thought to be the 
Urmoſt Bound of the World, 
Eb 522 


5 GO 


| - Down-caft end Na 


a Suffoceiing Vapour rifing in the Mines | is 


call'd a Damp, it gives Sickneſs, and Some 


times Death, with Pale, Dreadful Countenan- 


ces which Then 655280 be ſaid to be 5 d or 
Damp. 


the ame Word Sornetimes carries Another 


Idea. when the Wing of a Bird is Wet, Clogg'd 


with Water or Mudd the Flight is Hindred, 
or Obſtructed; 80 a Countenance is Dampt 
when the Mind being Depreſt the Face 
ſhows it. 

Here the Poet gives us a Wonderful Pict- 
ure; theſe Evil Angels with Evident Dejecti- 
von. preſently we fee em in a Seeming Joy and 
Preſumption. Afterwards Other Images Ariſe; 
Let the Reader Attentively View every Scene, 
they are vaſtly Sen wandertully Painted. 


$32 Clarionn 
are a Sort of * Shrill Trumpes. 


438 Eublaꝝ 4 

Blazon d from Blazonner, (Fr. ) to  Blazon; a 
term in Heraldry. to Blazon a Coat of Arms 
is to fay what the Eſcutcheon Bears, what is 


Painted on it, with the Colours. to Paint 
Theſe, to Expreſs them in Colours, as Here, 


is alſo to Blazon or r Emblaze them, 


D 2 543. 


36 ” | | I. 


543 Frighted the Reign of Chaos and Old Night 
Reign very Poetically for Kingdom ; the Shout 
fill'd the Vaſt, the Infinite Region with Terror! 


Old Night, Old with reſpect to Created 
Light, for Light in Heaven was before the 
Darkneſs of Chaos, if Chaos was not Eternal; 


if it Was, One is no Older than the Other. 
Or Milton may give this Epithet to Night as 


; having Long Reign'd in Chaos, from the Be- 


gining of it's Exiſtence, if it had a Beginning. 
or from Wit This en ee U. 


546 Orient Colours. 7250 
Orient Here has no relation to * Eaſt but 


Expreſſes Beautyful and Rich, as the Antients 


have us d the a en and Purple to Lapis 
the ſame 21 


548 Serried Shields 

their Sides Claſp'd, Lock'd together, as was 
the Cuſtom of the Ancients when they were 
not Fighting, but Standing or Moving as a 
F orcreds, or bearing one great Great Shield. Y 


| 550 in Perfect Phalanx 
Phalanx is a Great Square Body of Men. See 
che Note on IV. 979. | 


ibid. be Dorian Mood: 


"Mood Is the n, the Time in Muſick; 


the 


— 


J. 37 
the Dorian Mood was 4 warlike Muſick of 
the Ancients; twas Grave, Solemn, Manly; and 

tis ſaid to have had great influence on the Paſ- 
ſions. Doria or Doris was a Part of Greece. 


. 565 Order'd Spear and Shield 
Arms are ſaid to be Order d when the Soldier 
ſtands holding them Upright, their Ends fix'd, 
on the Ground; a Military Term. and This 
Poſture of the Soldier is (as tis the moſt pro- 
per) That in which they were wont. to be 
when they waited for Orders, as Now. _ 
What an Image! a Body of Angelick 
© Warriors of Depth Unmeaſurable. a vaſt 
© Forreſt of Spears and Crowd of Helmets, 
_ © Glitrering Armour, Blazing Standards, Hor- 


5 rid Faces, Sc. in Hell! ; 


673 or Never Since Created Man, 

Met ſuch Imbodied Force, BY 
for Never ſince the Creation. hath Such Im- 
bodied Force Met. the pointing in the Beſt 
Editions determines this to be the True Senſe. 


Small Infantr 

2 Warr'd on by 2 3 
the Pigmees are ſaid to have been a Very Lit- 
tle people in India. Some Authors have ſet 
them upon Rams and Goats; Homer, the 
moſt Ancient, mentionsnot that Circumſtance. 
Milton therefore conſiders them as Infantry, 
or at leaſt that they had Such among their 

D 3 Troops 
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38 I. 
Troops; and his Thought plainly is that all 
Human force nam'd with the Satanic Hoſt, 
{all Infantry) was but as That of the Pigmees. 
the Pun is made by Thoſe that OR it to 
be One. | 


Phlegra 
ee che Gyans fought v with the Gods. 


| ibid. te Heroic race 

it has been imagin d that in the very ancient 
Times there were Men of .a Much greater 
Strength, Courage and Stature than what 
were at the Siege of Troy. | Neſtor, one of 
the Kings at that 10 pretends to have 
knowa Such in his Youth. 


578 Thebes 

a City of Greece, famous among other Things 
for the War between Eteocles and Polynices the 
Sons of OEdipus. there was another Thebes in 


Fayp 


ibid. Bann 
Troy. 


$0. y une Se 121 55 
ing Arthur was the Son of Uther "RES 
von; Liv d in the beginning of che fifthCentury. 


386 when Charlemain with al * Per 
* Fontarabbia. Due 


l it 


1. 39 

it is not true that Charlemain fell There, not 

his Peerage; He Dy'd Many years after in his 

Bed, and was not ſo much as Preſent at that 
Rout, which was but of a Small Part of his 

Troops led by One of his peers. See Meze- 
ray and the reſt of the French Writers, 


589 e above the reſt | (RED 
in Shape and Geſture Proudly Eminen 
Stood like a Tower + 2 85 


Hie moſt Eminent in Shape and Geſture, Stood 
like a Tower. . 


600 — tis Face 

Deep Scars of Thunder had intren che d, 
the Scarrs had made Trenches There. 
Devils are uſually painted with Horns, Saw- 
cer Eyes, Ugly Faces, Tayls, Cloven Feet, 
&c. Milton's Devils are No Such, He mult 
be read Without Such Images, His are Seen 
to be Angels ſtill, though Scarr'd, and Disfi- 

ur d. | 

tis Hard, Impoſſible, to Conceive a Cha- 

racter of Beauty proper to a Bleſſed" Spirit; 
but more So to Communicate that Idea by 
Painting; Some have given us Such as Few 
beſides Themſelves would ever have had O- 
therwiſe, nor even Themſelves had they not 
Apply d their Fine Geniuſes to get the Beſt 
they could Attain to; but Theſe are known 
Only to Thoſe who Converſe with the Works 
of Rafaelle, Corregio, Guido, &c. the An- 
99 4 cients 
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cients had not Thoſe Sublime Subjects 1 


* 
* 


1 


A 
Chriſtian Angel has Something more than a 


40 


| Heathen Deity, and very Different. More 


Difficult yet is it to Imagine a proper Idea of 
a Ruin'd Arch-Angel; Nor \Guido, nor Ra- 


Faelle has Succeeded Here, it was not a Sub- 


ject Agreeable to their Kind of Genius. Michael 
Angelo was more Fit for it, and he has done 
Vaſtly beyond any Other, and without falling 


Deep into the Common Follies, Such as are 


mention'd Above; but ill they are not what 
Milton has directed Us to Imagine. Tafſo, 
from whom he has taken many Fine thoughts, 


has been Avoided by him here; for 74% has 


gone into the Horns, Tayls, Gc. No Man 
has Ever Thought in This, (as in Other Re- 
ſpects) like Milton. O that he had Painted! 
and as he Conceiv'd ! What are we to do in 


This Caſe? Let us Imagine Virgin Beauty 


with Maſculine Strength and Vigour, all in the 
Urmoſt Conceivable Degree, the Strength and 
Vigour little Impair'd, but the Beauty Wi- 
ther'd, Ruin'd by Age, Diſeaſe, and Scarrs; and 
by Guile, Envy, Malice, Rage, Luſt, Grief, 
Deſpair, &c. then add Vaſtneſs of Proportion 
and you have Nearly One of Milton's Devils, 


- when Dreſs'd and Arm'd in a Suitable Manner, 


not as an Ancient Greet or Roman, but in a Ha- 


bit, Odd, and Diſagreeable, Tatter'd, Foul, Sc. 


as the Good Angels ſhould be Conceiv'd in the 
Bloom of Perfect Beauty of Body and Mind, and 
Hapued, Ar m'd, and Wing d with a Proprie- 


55 


I. / 1 
ty, Elegance, and Gayety beyond any thing 
— be — in the Works of the Greateſt Ma- 
ſters; beyond what Colours, even Thoſe of 
Silks, Flowers, or precious Stones, can ſhew. 
When the Imagination is Rais'd as much as 
Poſſible, let it ſtill know More is Un-conceiv'd; 
Let the Lark Sing after he is Loſt in is fe, 


605 Paſſion 4 
from Paſſio, Grief, Diſorder, AR Gr. | 


609 Amerc't 
Mulcted, D d. 


6 10 and from Eternal $ Wo flung 

Splendors, not Glories, but Hierarchies. Mil- 
ton alſo calls them Ardors, v. 219, Both 
which he had from Dante. flung from the 
Society of the Bleſt, their Names are Blatted 
e e from the Books of Life. v. 362. 


611 ———yet faithful how they flood 

to ſee the true Conſtruction of I his we muſt 
go back to v. 605 for the Verb; the , Senſe 
Then is This, to 4eho/d the F allows of his 


Crimes, Condemn'd, Sc. yet How chey Rood 
Faithful. 


613 Scath d 
Hutz, or l d. 


6 I "5. — the Rl Heath 


42 | 1. 
it was a Beautiful Forreſt; "tis Now a Barren 
Sick,” ae with Lightning, 


616 \ —Deabtd Raghs 
Crowding and Ping wane One Another t to 
hear. ated 


622 4 Myriad 
is Ten . 


626 Bur . power FM Mind, Ko. 
This Whole Period is 15 Impudent Boaſt of 
Satan's, Contriving with Lyes to Draw after 
him This Wretched Hoſt; he had but a Third 
art, and twould have been No Such Won- 
er They were * by the _—. + 
5100. 


636 — Different 9 

it is not for a General to Appeal to his Army 
that he has not Differ d from Them in Judg- 
ment; nor was This Milton's Thought. Coun- 
dels Different Here are private Views, tis a 
Latiniſm. Se Exercitum non dęſerturos neque 


ſeparatim à reliquis confilium captures, Cap. 
Bell. Civ. 1. C. 76. | 


647 —— that He no eſs 

Satan had own'd juſt before v. 642. that 
They had been Deceiv'd by God's Conceal- 
ing his Strength; He Now ſays He alſo ſhall 
find Flimſelf Miſtaken in His Turn; He — 


J. I 
find Our Cunning ſuch as that tho we have 
been Over-powr'd, we arenot More than Half 

ſubdu'd. 45 


650 Space RY New Worlds, whereof 
| , 26M 

| there went a Fame in Heaven _ 
Milton has very judiciouſly made Such an E- 
vent as the New Creation to have happen'd, 
not on a Sudden, but Long Refolv'd on and 
Foretold. This gives a Dignity to it and to 
Mankind. See alſo II. 345. 830. 

take the Whole Speech beginning v. 622. 

« He Glories in that they Durſt war with 
« God; Excuſes their Wrong Judgment con- 
& cerning their own Strength, and yet Pre- 
© ſumes on it: Caſts off all Blame of his Own 
© Conduct and Courage, and lays it on God's 
© having Conceal'd His Almightineſs. Now 
& (Better Inſtructed) he Adviſes to carry on the 
„War by Fraud, by which Means he hopes 
e that God ſhall find Himſelf Miftaken in 
Them as They had been in Him. Gives 
the Firſt Hint of the Project afterwards Ex- 


662 Open or Underflood 
Open or Meant. 


670 Griſly MAL; DA ID? 
Ugly, Dreadfull. this word allo carries an 


* 
L 


44 | J. 
Idea of the Colour of the Dreadful top of che 
. Gris: is Grey. [Fr.) 


68% 


by Him Felt. - 
Men Alſo, and by his Suggeſtion Taught, 
 Ranſack'd the Center, &c. 
Men alſo firſt Taught by his Example, and 
by his Suggeſtion Ranſack'd, &c. 
6 Monuments of Fame, 

and Strength and Art 
Both for Strength and Art. a Latiniſm. 

the Senſe of the whole Period beginning 
692, is This. 

Let thoſe who Boaſt of Mens Works, Fa- 
mous for Strength, or Art, Learn that all 
Thoſe are Out-done with Eaſe by Wicked 
Spirits, and in an Hour when They (Thoſe 
Boaſters) ſpend Ages in the Work. Men are 
Out-done, with Eaſe, in the Work, and the 
Expedition of Working. 


703 Founded [Melted] the Maſſy Ore 

This is Right, and 'tis Thus in the, Firſt Edi- 
tion, but in all the reſt till Bentley's, tis found 
out. twas the Firſt Gang that Found, and 
Dug out the Ore, Theſe Melted and Refin'd | 
it, a Third Multitude F orm d the Golden Ar- 
chitecture. 


704 Bullion Droſ 

as one would fay, Gold-Droſs or Silver-Diols, 

the Droſs which aroſe from the Melted Metal 
"nn; 


* 
in Refining it. when tis taken out of the Mine 
tis Ore, when Refin'd Bullion1 * 


717 Fretted Gold _ | 
Fret- work is Barrs interlac'd Lozengewiſe; ſo 


in Heraldry a Fret is a Lozenge and a Saltire, : 
or St. Andrew's Croſs interlac d. This kind 


of Work has uſually Flowers in- the Spaces, 
and muſt Glitter much, eſpecially by Lamp- 
__ | 


728 | 


- Creſſets fed. 
con. 


729 Naphtha and Aſphaltus 
Naphtha is of ſo Unctuous and Fiery a Nature 


that it kindles at Approaching the Fire, or 


the Sun- Beams. A/phaltus or Bitumen, . 
ther Pitchy Subſtance. 


739 Auſonian Land 
ao, 


740 Mulciber 
Vulcan. 


745 the Zenith 
is That point of .the Heavens which is direck- 

ly over our Heads wherever we are, as Now 
it was the Higheſt Point over Lemm. 


756 


a Creſlet is any great Blazing Light, as a Bea- 
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75 56 A e Dann 
the Place of All the Devil's. 


76 3 though like a Cover'd Field, x 

Cover'd Here fignifies Inclos'd ; Champ cles. 
the Field for Combat, the Liſts. the Hall of 
Pandemonium, one Room only is like a Field 


for Martial Exerciſcs on H — 


769 —— when the Sun 07h Tuvivi rides 
hen che Sun is in That Sign. 


774 Expatiate 
fly about, To and Fro. 


ibid. — and Confer 

their State Affairs e 
Confer about, or Concerning them. Bees 
are ſaid to have a ſettled Form of Government 
and that 'tis Monarchical. 


781 —— Elves 

an Elf is underſtood to be Miſchievoss, but 
Sometimes only an Imaginary, Un-real, Fan- 
taſtick Being, as Fairies, c. | 


785 Sits Arbitreſ 

as to judge who Dances beſt. 
the Picture is exceeding Pretty and Delight- 

ful; * the Fairies, a Neat, Merry People, Danc- 

ing by a Forreſt Side, in the Still of the Night, 


by 
"» 


I. es „ 
© by the Light of the Moon, who ſeems to 
© ſtoop down the better to obſerve them, and 


to partake of the Pleaſure. for tis not the 


Moon towards Setting that would be Malen- 


choly, She is Now Over bead, Wheeling ber 
Pale Courſe, and may be Imagin'd at Full. 
* There is the ſame thought of the Moon's 
*Stooping towards the Earth, in the Pen/e- 
* roo, one of our Author's Juvenile Poems. 
the wandring Moon 

riding near her higheſt Noon, 

like One that had been led Aſtray 

through the Heav'ns wide Pathleſs way; 

and oft, as if her Head ſhe Bow'd, 
 ſlooping through a Fleecy Cloud. 


790 Reduc'd their Shapes Immenſe, and were at 
Large, 5 | 
though Without Number Still amidſt the 
Hall | | 


tho' Numberleſs they had So Contracted their 


Dimenſions as to have room enough to be Au- 


Large (Fr.) A largo (Ital. and be yet in the 
Hall. So XI. 626. &er long to Swim at large 


796 in Cloſe Receſs 1 
Receſs from Receſſus Lat.) Retirement, Privacy. 


ibid. Conclave g 1 | 
from Con and Claudo to be ſhut up together 


or Con and Clavis, with a Key; a Place to which 


None 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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B O O E II. 


2 — he Wealth of ( Ormus pads f Ind, 

the Richeſt Product of India, or Comodity 
Sold at Ormus, the Great Martof That part.of 
the World, is Diamonds; Theſe are Therefore 
rightly call'd the Wealth of Ormus and India; 


4 Show” r on ber KingsBarbaric Pearl and Gol, 
 Show'rs, a Beautiful Metaphor | Theſe Trea- 
ſures come down as Rain, Given Freely. Ori 
ber Kings, who have the Greateſt Share of 

Wealth. | 
Barbaric, the Greeks call'd all Other Nati- 
ons Barbarians, but more eſpecially the Per- 
ans as the moſt Conſiderable They were 
Acquainted with, and Their Enemies. and 
they were Famous for their Treafures of this | 
| Kind, as in truth the Oriental Pearl and Gold | 
is the Fineſt in the World. „ 
Milton Here, as Throughout, not 501 in | 
1s Poem, but in All he Wrote, Verſe or | 
Proſe, writes like an Antient, a Greek, and " 5 
it gives a Noble Beauty to his Works. | 
the Lofty Throne of Satan Glitters with _ * 
Diamond Pearl and Gold (fee v. 271) or with | 
a Greater Luſtre, whatever Materials was 
built with, than Theſe can give with Us. but 1 
as High and as Rich and Glorious as it is, tis ? | 
'E in | 


3 O X 5 II. 
in Pandemonium, 'tis in Hell; not indeed in 
the Horrible Dungeon where the F lames ſnot 
forth Viſible Darkneſs, not on the Boyling O- 
cean, the Lake of Liquid Fire, but on the 
Burning Marle, the Dreary Plain „Forlorn 
and Wild, where there is but a fort of Catcb- 
ing, Flaſhing, Glimmering, Pale Light which 
the Livid Flames are permitted to give at a 
great Diſtance; tis on the Reſting found by the 
Sole of Unbleſt Feet, a Solid Fire, a Shatter'd, 
Broken, Ruin'd, Burning Country, an Infer- 
nal Ætna, a Land Impregnated with Fire, 
Vaulted with Fire, Surrounded with Fire. the 
Throne ſhines indeed but with ſuch a Falſe 
Imitated Light as the Damn'd are permitted 
to get from what they can find in that Deſert 
Soil (II. 270.) There fits the Ruin'd Arch-An- 


gel, whoſe Face Deep Scars f Thunder had In- 
trench d, &c. 


6 — ood from Deſpair 
Thus High Uplifted beyond Hope, Aſpires 
Beyond Thus High, 
Rais'd from the Deſpair i into which he was at 
firſt plung'd, and Thus High Beyond what 


he Hop'd when he began to riſe he Still Aims 
Higher. 


10 Deſpairs not: Heaven cannot be Loſt to 

Immortal Vigour tho' Depreſs'd: Their Ri- 
e ſing will be more Glorious than if No Fall 
N had been. Tho he had a Right by Nature by 


& the 


n — FS" ne Y  ',— - 
—̃ —ͤ—ͤ— 0 Oy 


PR. n 
« the Laws, by Election, and by Merit, yet 


“their late Defeat as it is in part recover d 
«© hath Much more Eſtabliſhed him in the 


Throne; not Now to be Envy'd;asin Heav'n ; 


« nor Conteſted for, being more Expos'd to 


« Danger: with This Advantage then to Uni- 
on of their Powers, Agreement intheir Sen- 
* timents and Fidelity to one another they 
Renew the War, whether Open or Secret is 
te the Preſent Queſtion ”. 

it is to be noted Satan ſhows in the Strong- 
eſt Light the Hazard his High Place Expoſes 
him to, but conceals his Ambition; He ſays 
All he Aims at is to Claim their Antient Right, 
not only the Heaven they had been Driven 


from, but that eee they rr 


ro. Ws 


44 — the Strongeſt and the Fierceſt Spirit 
the Characters of the Speakers are Firmly Ex- 
preſt, and what Each ſays Perfectly Anſwers 
the Pictures given of them. 

« Moloc is for War; Pretends not to Craft, 
Unſeaſonable Now when Millions are walr⸗ 
ing Impatient for the Signal: they may turn 
* the Victors Artillery upon his Own Hoſt, 
He Anſwers the Objeftion that tis Difficule 
* to Scale Heaven: Aſcent is Natural to them: 
*and the Other of Incurring Greater Puniſh- 
ment: to be More Deſtroy'dis to beAnnihilat- 
* ed. why then fear his Utmoſt Wrath which 
« will Either Quite Conſume them, (Berter 
E 2 __ -* than 


* | ds 1. 
© than to be Eternally Miſerable) Or, if That 
4 cannot be, they ſhall be able to Diſturb him, 

and So have the pleaſure of Revenge. 
He is for Warr, the Reaſon given is chat: 
Nothing is to be Loſt, they have a Chance to 

Gain. But tis his Own Natural Inclination 

by which he is Chiefly Guided; So it will be 

found the Reſt are perhaps. tis the Caſe of - 

Us all when. we think we are not; Reaſona- 


ble. 


50 — be Rock'd not WE LY 
Reckon'd not, made no Account of.. 


ht Thereafter 
in Conſequence of, Accordingly, agreeably 0 
that Careleſs Diſpoſition of Mg. 


54 55 Stand and Sit. : YZ 
etaphorical, and no Contradiction theres: 
— Stand, as being Prepar'd, and Sit, as 
a Lingering. a like manner of Expreſſing 

Aimſelf ſee XI. 1, gerd with the laſt Lines 
of che X®. Book. 


68 ——andbis Thranciir ar 
Mix d withTartarean Sulphur ands trange Fire, 
his own Invented Torments. - 
mix'd with. The Mount of God, - or bis 
Throne, V. 642, 656. is ſaid VI. 56 to be 
Darken'd with Clouds and Encompaſs'd with 
Flames, the Sign 7 W. rath cwak 'd. with 
8 „ 1 


II. 1 we” 73 
Theſe Molbe here ANTE Mix Tz: artarean, 
Infernal Black Fire, Strange, that is F. orreign; 
not from Heaven but Hell, in Imitation of 
Thoſe Torments God Himſelf Fee "ſee 
v. 61. Ge. F 


119 © Belial ſhould be for Open ar if theRea® 1 
< ſon offer'd for it did not moſt Diſſuade him, | 
« He who Is for it builds on Deſpair and Ut- 
« ter Diſſolution after ſome Revenge had, but 
„ Heaven is too well Watch'd and Guarded, 
e and the Throne of God Safe, Suppoſe An- 
« nihilation, Still worſe ! tis Doubtful whe- 
ct ther God Can So Deſtroy them, Certainly he 3 
«never Will to do Them aPleaſure. Nor is {| 
« the Preſent Condition the Worſt that May | 
« be; and This in Time May Abate; or They, 
e Enur'd to it, be Leſs Senſible. Adviſes to 
cc Acquieſce, and leave All to Time and Chance. 
He differs from Molbe, thinks Nothing is 
to be Gaind, but Something may be Loſt. 
Not that he is for Peace; no Submiſſion, Re- 
PETS Pardon; but Adviſes Patience in 
opes of a Change for the Better, in the Mean 
time N in Hate, Envy, Ge. 


that render all Acceſ 


190. - 
Impregnable 
Acceſs is put for the Gates which give Abs 

_ *tis a Greek Figure. He Has. So erplain d it 

Himſelf I. 7671. 


E 3 — Al 


58 II. 
— All Arcof was throng” 4, the « Fee 
ang Pore bes M. ide, 


x; I who knows, &c. 
when the Thought firſt occur d he was Some- 
thing, tho not Equally Doubtful of Both; 
' perſuing the Queſtion, One he finds remains 
a Doubr, Not the other. 


156 1 mpotence. 
wanting Power to Reſtrain his Paſſions. 


174 His Ked Right band © 
His; they knew who he meant without nam- 
ing him. God's Hand, Red; from the Light- 
ning it flung, 
This is Undoubtedly The Meaning of this 
on, the Thought is taken from Horace; 
irgil has allo much the ſame, the Hand Glim- 
mer'd with the Fire it Darted. It may be Un- 
der ſtood that the Hand of God was Red as a 
Sign of Wrath, So III. g77. the Angelic Squa- 
dron, Provok d, turn'd Fiery Red. Beauti ully | 


Poetical ! 
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Her my the Stores of Hell. 
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229 ce 3 putting he Caſe chat War i is 
fc e au, ſays ene 1s toDerhroneGod z 
| | a Or 


II. N 5 F 
Or to che 2 . the Firſt 
<« Impoſlible, the Other Impracticable without 
That. and, ſhould God pardon, 'They could 
e not Bear their Former Vaſlalage. - Adviſes 
therefore to turn their Thoughts Another 
« way; to raiſe a New Empire in Hell; wo 
Liberty and Peace. 


he agrees wich Belial only chat he carries 
the en farther. 


309 Sage he freed, 

with Atlantean Shoulders fit to bear 

the Weight of Migbtieſt Monarchies; | 

wich Atlantean Shoulders, a Metaphor to ex- 
preſs his vaſt Capacity. 

Atlas was So great an Aſtronomer that he 

is ſaid to have born Heaven on his Shoulders. 

the whole Picture from v. 299. to the end of 

the Paragraph is Admirable! one ſees him Riſe 

and Addreſs himſelf to Speak 


A vben of O14 ſave Orator Renown'd 
in Athens or Free Rome, Sc. IX. 670. 


310 © Beelzebub Ridicules the Project of a 
New Peaceful Empire; ſays War is Inevita- 
e ble; propoſes to Change the Scene and Attack 
be cheExpedted NewCreation,to Deſtroy or Win 
t, and Drive away its Inhabitants, or Seduce 

« chem to Their Party. the Damn'd Aſſent- 
* as he Applauds cheir Reſolution; and Ad- 
viſes 

E 4 


54 II. 
— All Ah was throng 'd, the Gates 
and Pore bes Wide, 


161 — who knows, &c. 

When the Thought firſt occur d he was ; Some- 
thing, tho not Equally Doubtful of Both; 
perſuing the Queſtion, One he finds remains 
a Doubr, Not the other. 


156 Impotence. 
wanting Power to Reſtrain his Paſſions. 


174 His Red Right hand © 

His; they knew who he meant without nam- 

ing him. God's Hand, Red; fromthe Light- 

ning it flung, 

| This is Undoubtedly The Meaning of this 
| on: the Thought is taken from Horace; 

irgil has allo much the ſame, the Hand Glim- 

mer'd with the Fire it Darted. It may be Un- 

derſtood that the Hand of God was Red as a 

Sign of Wrath, So III. g77. the Angelic Squa- 

dron, Provok'd, turn'd Fiery Red. Beaut ully - 

Poetical ! 

6 ok 3 if all 

her Stores were Opem d 
Her _—_ the Stores of Hell. 


229 Manna putting the Caſe that War is 
Fc e 4e, ſays nes! is toDethrone God; | 
| | e 


* Ba 4 F 
Or to . hel Ancient Righe. the Firſt 
<« Impoſlible, the Other Impracticable without 
That. and, ſhould God pardon, They could 
e not Bear their Former Vaſſalage. Adviſes 
therefore to turn their Thoughts Another 
« way; to raiſe a New Empire in Hell; to 
Liberty and Peace. 


he agrees with Belial only thin he carries 
the Thought farther, 0 


0 Sage be flood, 
with Atlantean Shoulders fit to bear 
the Weight of Migbtieſt Monarchs; | 
with Atlantean Shoulders, a Metaphor to ex- 
preſs his vaſt Capacity. 

Atlas was So great an Aſtronomer that he 
is ſaid to have born Heaven on his Shoulders. 
the whole Picture from v. 299. to the end of 
the Paragraph is Admirable! one ſees him Riſe 
and Addreſs himſelf to Speak 


A uben of 0¹⁶ ſome Orator Renown'd 
in Athens or Free Rome, Sc. IX. 670. 


310 © Beelzebub Ridicules che Project of a 
Ne Peaceful Empire; ſays War is Inevita- 
e ble; propoſes to Change the Scene and Attack 
* cheExpected New Creation, to Deſtroy or Win 
«* it, and Drive away its Inhabitants, or Seduce 
« chem to Their Party. the Damn d Aſſent- 
« 10g, he Applauds their Reſolution; and Ad- 

| « yiſes 

E 4 


56 II. 
ce viſes to Conſider Who ſhall be ſent to Ree 


6c connoitre. Te 9 


332 — for what Peace will be given 
0 u  Enflav d, but Cuſtody Severe ? 
3335 — what Peace can awe return, 


| but to our Power Hoſiulity and Hate ? 

in Both theſe Paſſages there is an Unuſual Con- 
ſtruction of the Particle but; it ſeems to put 
Cuſtody ſevere, &c. in the One, and Heſtility 
and Hate, &c. in the Other on the Foot of; 
Peace. There are ſome very few Inſtances 
where the Latins have us'd N; fi (except, or 
but) in a Like Conſtruction, One is in Plautus's 
Menæc bmi prol. $9 et Liberorum, niſi Divitie, 
nibil erat; Lambinus ſays this Expreſſion ſeems 
too unuſual, for the Particle ni can except 

none but chings Like, or of a Like Kind. 


3 345 — there is a Place 


(if er and Propbetic Fame in Heaven 
Err not) Another World, the Happy Seat 


of Some New Race call 4 Man, about 0 
time 


70 be Created Like to Us, though Le 
in Pour and Excellence, but Favour'd More 
of Him who Rules abave; So was his Will 
pronounc'd among the Gods and by an Oath, 
that fhook Heav'ns whole Circumference, 
Conſirm d. 
This i is all One Period, and tis Pointed as Such 
40 15 Fiſt and Beſt Editions. That God Re- 


ſolyed 


II. | 
ſolved to Create Another World, and Declar' 
it with an Oath were Equally Convey'd by the 

ſame Tradition; the Devil could not have ſpo- 
ken ſo Doubtfully of the Creation had he been 


Aſſur d God had Sworn it. 1 
397 in ſome Mild Zone | 


the Surface of the Globe is divided into Five 
parts by four Circles, all Parallel to the Ægua- 
or (or the Line which divides it into Two E- 


_ parts North and South) Theſe five Divi- 


ions, Reſembling Girdles, are call'd Zones (or 
Girdles) Two Frigid (Cold) Two Temperate, 
and One, (the Middlemoſt) Torrid, (Hot, 
Burning) but Milton Here means no more by 
Zone than Region, Soil, or Climate as I. 242. 


406 palpable 2 
Palpabilis ¶ Lat.) that may be Felt. 


+407. Uncouth, © 3 
Unknown, it alſo Signifies Diſagreeable. 


409 che Vaſt Abrupt _ 

Chaos, as III. 83. the Main Abyſs, Wide Tater- 
rupt in reſpect of the two Creations, Hell and 
Earth, which it Separates and is Broken In be- 
rween. See this explain d v. 438. 


430 Satan Undertakes the Voyage in Search 


of the ſuppos d New-Created World. De- 


* ſcribes the Dittigulty and Danger, Thereby 
hk | Exalting 
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„ Exalting his Own Merit and Diſguiſing un- 
der That Appearance the Pride of Royalty, 
eas in his Speech at the Opening of the Pre- 
« ſent Conſultation v. 10. He recommends to 


them to be as Eaſy in his Abſence as poſſi- 
« ble, and on their Guard“. t 


| Uneſſential Night _ 
Send oppos'd to that Darkneſs which is 
Created, as I. 63. a Darkneſs which was made 
on Purpoſe as the Fire of Hell was, Both which 
may be ſuppos'd to have very Different Pro- 
erties from that Elemental Fire, and that 
Nighc We are Acquainted with. a Noble I- 
magination/! and ought to be Carefully Attend- 
ed to. | i 


480 nor fail'd they to Expreſi how much they 
„ 
that for the General Safety be deſpisd 
bis Own > | | 
They either believ'd his Pretence of Regarding 
the Publick without Conſidering His own Glo- 


ry and Power, or like true Courtiers, finding 


He gave Himſelf That Air They Seem'd to Be- 
lieve him. i Ws 
482 —— for Neither do the Spirits Damn'd 
Togſe All * Vertue; leaft Bad Men ſhould 
Boa | 
their Specious Deeds | 
At leaſt theſe Reprobates Had ſtill a Senſe that 
2 there 


K 3 
there was a Beauty in Hararding Themſelves for 
the Common Good though Really they Acted 
upon a Selfiſh Principle. Such with Us are no 


Better How Specious ſoever their n 
are. : 


496 O Shame to Men ! Devil with Devil damn d 


Firm Concord holds. 
An Inſtance of Another vertue Really Pra- 


ctic'd in Hell; we hear of no „. a- 


mong Themſelves. 


4988 —— though under Hope 
© Heavenly Grace: and God freu 
Peace, 
yet live in Hatred, 


Men Diſagree, are Enemies to Each Other, are 


Un- forgiving though they all Hope for For- 
giveneſs from God, whom they Offend More 
than One Man can Offend Another; and 
though God Proclaims , Commands Peace, 
Men live 1 in W Sc. 


511 ——— Him , | 
a Globe of Fiery Seraphim inclos d, 


As they were Spirits, Aloft in the Air, or on 


Firm Ground was alike to them. Globe here 
may be therefore Properly Underſtood, and 
the Seraphim may be Conceiv'd Above, Below, 


on Each Side, Around their Mighty Parg- 5 


mount; but as the Antients have call 'd the Cir- 


cle of Soldiers round the Suggeſtum from 


whence 
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66 II. 
whence che Meer? Harrangu'd them a 
Globe, Milton might probably intend that Idea 


only. Septus Armatarum Cobortium ere 
Amm. Marcell Lib. xx. C. v. 


3 Horrent 
Tus Word ſometimes means Terrible; but 


Here, as Rightly and much more Poetically 


Briſtled; their Spears ſeem'd as the Briſtles of 
an Enrag d Wild Boar. VL 82. 


516 Speedy Cherubim 
Speedy 1 in Executing the Orders they receiv'dz 


Lis as if twas ſaid they W 3 


c 17 Alchymie. 


the Name of that Art which ! 18 the Sublimer 


part of Chymiſtry, the Tranſmutation of Me- 
tals. Milton names no particular Metal but 


leaves the Imagination at Large, Any Metal 


poſſible to be produc d by that Myſterious 


Art; tis a Metanomy, the Efficient for the 
Effect; 1 e 


518 by Haralds Nee N 


Harald Thus ſpelt in the Two firſt Editions, 
Different from Uſual practice Herald or He- 
rauld. the Word is from Araldo. (1tal.) One 
of the many proofs of the Exactneſs of Milton 
in Thoſe his Own Editions. 
550 t Olympian Games, e Fields; | 
the Gag or Olympic Games were * . 

c 


II. 3 


ed in Greece every Four Years; they were In- 


ſtituted by Hercules in Honour of his Father 


Jupiter Ohympius. Theſe were Martial Ex- 


erciſes in which Whoever had the Victory 


were Greatly Honour'd all their Lives after. 


the Pythian Games were Inſtituted by Apollo 
in Memory of his having Slain the ding 


Python, and Return'd every Ninth year at firſt 


and afterward every Fifth. 


536 Pric forth 

Spur forward 
ibid. Couch their Spears + 
fix them in their Reſts. Couch from Coucher 


(Fr.) to place. a Reſt was made in the Breaſt 
of the Armour; and was call'd a Reſt from F 


Arreſter Fr. ) to _ 


538 the Welkin 
the Sky. K 


| 539, Typhœan Rage more fell 
. 


pheus, or Typhon was one of the Gn has | 


Invaded Heaven. Fell, Wicked, Cruel, Fierce, 


542 Alcides. 
Hercules, ? 


5 5 — and Complain that Fate 


 FreeVertue ſhould Enthral to Furre or Chance. ? 


yertue Here ſignifies Courage and Military 
| hes rs 
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62 II. 
Proweſs, tis the Latin Signification; not a 
Rectitude of Mind and Manners as v. 482. 
they complain that, being Originally Free and 
Valiant, Fate ſhould Subject them to Superi- 
or Force (in Compariſon of Which they were 
Therefore Weak) or to pure Hap-Hazard, 
in all Caſes if they are Subdu'd 'tis no Fault 
of Theirs, Fate muſt bear the Blame. 


557 Others Apart ſate on à Hill retir d 
An Thoughts more Elevate 13 

the Thoughts of theſe on the Hill were on 
Much the Same Subject, That of Fate or Ne- 
ceſſity and Liberty of Will; only the Former 
entred not into the Diſpute but took the point 
for Granted and Complain'd of it. Theſe Rea- 
ſon and Enquire Philoſophically; This can- 
not be done but by a greater Elevation of 
Mind than was Neceſſary to the Complain- 
ers. or to Muſitians, for they are not Here con- 
ſider d as Poets and on Sublime Subjects. 


558 — and Reaſon'd high ' 

/ Providence, Fore knowledge Will, and Fate, 
— Fate, Free Mill, Fore-knowledge Abſo- 
e 25 

and found no End, in Wandring Mazes left. 
Homer and Virgil, and after them the Beſt Poets 
have endeavour'd, beſides the Words, to Ex- 
preſs what they Conceiv'd, by the Order of 
them: This is done Here to a Degree — 
. haps 


| II. 63 


haps beyond what is to by found Elſewhere 3 


tis a Maze indeed! a Wandring Maze! Here 


is Another Remarkable, what belongs io the 


Perſon in the Maze (Wandering) is apply'd to 
the Maze it ſelf. So I. 266. III. 652: 
There ſeems however to be an Inaccuracy, 


there is a Beautiful Repetition, but tis with 


the Omiſſion of One of the particulars, Pro- 
vidence; but Providence is included in Fere- 
knowledge Abſolute ; Abſolutus in Latin ſigni- 
fies Compleat; See VIII. 421. Now there is a 


Preſcience which does not Influence the Event, 
(III. 117.) and a Preſcience which alſo Fore-Or- 

dains, ThisisBothUnited, Providence andSimple. 
Fore-knowledge ; tis Fore-knowledge Abſolute.” 


Though the Text does not Say it, the Rea- 
der will 12 the Words naturally be led to 
imagine Some were Retir'd, in Thought, as 


well as from the Company, and Reaſond 


and Debated, Diſcours'd within Themſelves, 
on theſe Perplexing, but Important Suttleties: 
This gives a very Proper Image here, a very 
| Melancholly and Touching One. - 

as meer Preſcience and Providence are Di- 
ſtinct Things ſo are Providence and Fate, 


though their Effects on Thoſe under their In- 


fluence are Alike; the Firſt is the Wiſe Di- 
rection of the Supream Being; the Other does 


not Neceſſarily imply any Such. Some have 


thought that Fate or Neceflity Governs All, 
that every Event in all the Worlds, Every 
Action of every Creature is the Effect of a 

Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, as That was of Some Other and lo on 
in an Infinite Chain; Others (and which is 
the General Opinion) that All things are Con- 
| tingent, and May, or may Not be, as Providence, 
Accident, or the Free- Will of Intelligent Be- 
ings, Men for Inſtance, ſhall Direct. Some 
have Suppos d an Infinite Mind, as God, Muſt 
needs Foreknow All Future Events; ; Others, 
that tis no Imputation on Omniſcience to ſay 
He cannot Fore-know what a Free Agent will 
do. Some again Suppoſe God's Preſcience, 
but that That is conſiſtent with Liberty or 
Free- will, and This was Milton's Notion! IIL 
117. but whether Fate or Providence Go- 
vern'd all, what was Preſcience in God, and 
whether Theſe and Liberty of Will in Intel- 
ligent Created Beings could be Reconcil'd, 
and whether Inferior Beings, or even God 
Himſelf is Free, were the Mazes in which the 
Minds of Theſe fallen Angels, Debas'd by Sin, 
Wandred and were Loft; though We by the 
Aſſiſtance of Revelation can Extricate our 


Selves. See the whole Diſcourſe above _ 
ed. A :4444,.4 vB 


862 of Grd and K Evil : 

the Diſtinction of Good and Evil was New ts 
Theſe” Diſpurants; Evil ll Now \ was Un- 
known to them. 


563 of Happyneſs and Final Mi Wory 
as. * was a New thing, They have Now 
| Experienc d 


II. 65 
Experienc'd Both Conditions; Happineſs they 
had Enjoy'd ever ſince their Creation, but 
now they alſo know Miſery. | 
the Word Final in This Line muſt be Ap- 
ly'd to Both Happineſs and Miſery. Final 
| 13 the Summum Bonum, the Chiefeſt 
Good and its Contrary the Summum Malum. 
This Diſpoſition of the Words varies ** = 
from the Common. 


c64 Paſſion and Apathy. 


the Motion and Diſturbance, and the Eaſe 4 | 


Inſenſibility of the Mind. 


ibid. Glory and Shame wh 
Theſe alſo are New to Theſe Fal'n Angels; 


by Glory, Meaning Ambition, and 77 500 
Shame of Repulſe. 5 


565 Vain Wiſdom all, and Falſe Philo oo phy : 
yet witha pleaſing Sorcerie could Charm 
Pain for à while or Anguiſh, &c. 


as their Reaſonings and Diſputes found no 


End, but left them treading in the Dark La- 
byrinch twas Vain Wiſdom and Falſe Philo- 
ſophy; Vet Some 1 e was Thus Ob- 


tain d, they were Amus'd, their Pains and, A- 


gonies of Mind were Lull 4; into Short Slum- 


bers, they got a little Hope for a While, and 
ſome Patience, Armour againſt Miſery. 


In all this Account of the Amuſements of 
4p Wretched Piri. Milton ſeems, dei 
F a fine 
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66 U. 
a fine. Poetical Embelliſhment of his Subject, 
to have had a View to the Humane Life. 
The Active and Contemplative. the Games 
and Martial Exerciſes Repreſent our Wars 
Tumults and Commotions, Conqueſts and 
Revolutions; their Travels on Diſcovery, Our 
Enterprizes for Curioſity or Gain; the Mu- 
ſick and Poetry, Arts and Sciences in General; 
and the Philoſophical Diſputes are the Chief 
of Thoſe with which the Ancients and all 
ſince have been Agitated; Fate and Liberty, 
Good and Evil, What Is, and is Not So; What 
is Man's Chief Good, what is the Origin of 
Evil, what Conduces to our Happineſs or 
Miſery; whether the Paſſions are to be Che- 
riſh'd as Inſtruments of our Happineſs, or 
Subdu'd, and if poſſible Deftroy'd as Enemies 
to it; How Glory, Honour and the Praiſe 
of Men is to be made Subſervient to Brave 
and Noble Actions, and Shame to Deter us 
from what is Wicked or Baſe, and Unwor- 
thy. Thus even This Seemingly Little Cir- 
cumſtance, the Amuſements of theſe Repro- 
bate Spirits while the Grand Apoſtate is on 
his Important Voyage contains a Noble and 
moſt Compendious Picture of Human Life. 
and as the Diſputes and Reaſonings of the 
Fallen Angels were Vain and Erroneous, Such 
were Thoſe of the Ancients, Such (Milton 
ſeems to inſinuate) are All Thoſe Now, Com- 
ar'd To, or without the Aſſiſtance of Divine 
Revelation, and without true Piety and Purity, 
MOD J 568 65 
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$63 th Obdured 


So tis in the two Firft Editions. not Obdu- | 


rate. Hardned, a Judicial Hardneſs of Heart, 
as Exod. ix. 12. 1 Tim. iv. 2. or a Criminal 
One, as Exod. viii. 15. Heb. iii. 13. 


590 and Ruin ſeems 
of Ancient Pile 


ſeems to be the Ruins of ſome Ancient Build- 
ing. | 


op OP the Porthing . 


Burns Frore, and Cold performs th Een 5 


of Fire. 
Frore. Froſty, like Froſt ; an Old Engliſh 
Word, Ecclef. xliii. 20, 21. When the Cold 
Northwind bloweth and the Water is Congealed 


into Ice, it abideth upon every gathering together 
of Water, and cloatheth the Vater with a 


Breaſt- plate. it Devoureth the Mountains and 
burneth the Wiklerneſs, and confiamerb the Gre 
as Fire. 

As Milton has Imagin'd a Fire in Hell with- 


out Light, and even Increafing Utter Darx- 


neſs it ſelf by Emitting of Darkneſs, So Here 
he brings in Cold performing the Effect of 
Fire. and by the two Extreams Mutually 
rendring its Oppoſite more Intollerable. Ex- 


treams by Change More Fierce. v. 599. In- 


en 0 TR orment of Hell. | 
_ bY 422 S093 $43.04 896 


506 r N 
the Harpyes were Greedy, Filthy 1 
with Faces like Beautiful Virgins, only Pale 


68 15 


and Livid; their Bodies and Wings were as N 


Vultures, their Bellies Vaſtly Large, they had 
Claws inſtead of Nails; they made a Horrid 


Clattering with their Wings, and their Fea- 


thers reſiſted the Sharpeſt Sword. 
but that the Furies were Harpy-footed we 
never have read; Milton ſurely has taken the 
Thought from a Paſſage in Virgil (VI. 2 52.) 
where the Harpy Celæno calls her ſelf Furia- 
rum Maxima. Theſe Harpies are deſcribed 
nor before (v. 233.) 
Turba Sonans predam Pedibus circumvolat 
Uncis. 


with een they Hover o'er their Prey 
609 — "ed þ near the Brink, 


ſo near the Shore. Here a Circumſtance of 
their Diſtreſs is Added by a Hint only from 
_ theſe few Words, they drew near the Land- 
ing Place where All their Hope of Relief was 
to Vaniſh, they therefore Struggle the more, 
2 more Eagerly. | 


G1 Meduſa avith. Gorgonian Terror 
Meduſa was One of the Gorgons, there were 
three of them, Siſters; This Vying with Mi- 
nerva upon Account of her Fine Hair the 
ee turned That Hair into * this 
orrid 


Il. _— 
Horrid Head was cut off by Perſeus and worn 
by Minerva on her Breaſ 1555 and Shield, 
and whoever Look d on it were nn into 
Stone. 


613 Wight | 
Animal, Creature. Rarely, if Ever r apply 
to any bur a Perſon. 


616 Eyes Agaſt 
Staring, Fix'd F —_— Eyes. 


618 Dreary 
Mournful, 


628 Hydra's, and Chimera's 
Hydra was a Monſtrous Serpent, living on 
Land, or in the Water, as a Crocodile; it had 
Many Heads, and when any One was cut off 
Two ſprung up in its Place. Hercules with 
Fire and his Club Slew him in the Lake of 
Lerna. 

Chimera was a Monſter with the Head of 
2 Lyon, the Body of a Goat, and the Tayl 
of a Serpent; it flung Fire out it's Mouth and 
Noſtrils. 

What Scope is here for the moſt Active 
* and Fruitful Imagination! a Region whoſe 
Light is a Pale and Dreadful Glimmer, whoſe 
Earth is a Burning, Burnt, Ruin'd Soil; 
© Baleful Rivers; Extremes of Heat and Cold, 

. 1 by Turns. and Repleniſh'd with 

F 3 Monſtrous 


Wi 8 n. 
* Monſtrous Airlie, more Diſmal and Af. 


;  frighting than any Fancy or Fear can Sug- 


*geſt.” This Finiſhes the Picture of Hell Be- 
gun I, 60. 


631 puts on Swift Wins 
Beautifully Poetical to b expreſs Swift Fl ght! | 
ſo v. 700. and to thy Speed add Wings. | 


637 Hangs in the Clouds 


This a Ship, or Fleet at Sea at the Vrmoſt 
Diſtance Seems to do, 


| ibid. Æuinoctia] Winds 


Winds chat always blow in Thoſe Seas about 


the Time of the ZEquinor 3 call'd alſo Trade- 
Winds. | 


640 Ti rading Flood 
the Sea where the Trade-Winds blow. 


64 I EIN" the Wide Æchiopian to the Cape 
the E1hiopian Sea to the Cape of Good 0 


642 Ph, Steming Nightly tow 'rd the Pale. 
they work the Stem or Head of the Ship in 
the Night time to Avoid Land, bearing off 
towards the South. Ships coming from the 
Eaſi- Indies, making towards the Cape have 
the Vaſt Ætbiopian Sea open to the South, (or 
South- pole) and are That way in no Danger 
of Land. 

645 


* 


= - 24. 


645 Hell Bounds High reaching to tbe Horrid Ro 


ſo that not only That Region of Hell where 
the Flames caſt forth Darkneſs inſtead of Light 


(I. 60.) bur All Hell was a Great Furnace, a 


Horrible Dungeon, Clos'd Atop as well as on 
the Sides and the Bounds, the Gates were o- 
ver-Head. fee the Note on v. 929. 


646 aa Thrice Threefold the Gates; „ Three 

| Folds were Brafs, 
Three Iron, Three of Ane ne Rock, 
there were Two Gates, Nine- fold in Thickneis; 


of Braſs, Iron, and Stone. See v. 436, 881, 
884. ER,» 


647 -— Impal'd with Circling Fire 
Impal d, Compaſs'd as with Pales for further 


Seu. 


648 Before the Gates there fate 
on Either Side 
within the Gates on the Right and Left, they 
ſate O poke to Each Other in Counterview, 
as X. 231. 
Here begins the Famous Allegory of Mil- 


ton. the Affair of the whole Poem is a kind 


of Paraphraſe on thoſe Words of St. James 


3 


1. 15. Then when Luft hath conceived it bring- 


erb forth Sin, and Sin when it is Finiſhed bring- 
th forth Death. Of Man's Firſt Dilbbediende, 


&c. * I.) Now at the Beginning of Satans 
CN 14 Enter- 
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| We II. 
| Enterprie Milton has « Wiſely given This Al- 
| legory which contains the Main of his Poem, 
and 'tis a Shorter Paraphraſe of that Text of 
the Apoſtle. the Firſt part of the Allegory 
ſays only that Satan's Intended Voyage was 
Dangerous to his Being and that he Reſolved 
however to Venture; which, thaugh Over and 
Above the Principal Scope of i it, comes in ve- 
ty Properly, Poetically, and Beautifully. 


654 4 Cry of Hell hound. 

Hounds have two Properties, their Scent, and 
their Cry. Virgil has taken one, cheir Scent, 
An. IV. 132. 

Ruant Equites et Odora Canum vis. 


8 Out ruſh'd the Horſemen and a Scent of 
_ Hounds, 


Milton has taken the other, the Cry: Both, af- 
ter the Greek Manner, have put the Principal 
Qualities of the Things (Thoſe which were 


to the Purpoſe in hand) for the thing it ſelf. 
So Horace II. Sat. I. 72. 


Virtus Scipiadæ et Mitis Sapientia Lell. 
then ſpoke the Virtue of Scipio and the Mild 
Miſdom of Lalius. 


6 58 Cerbertan 
Cerberus was the Three-headed nt of Hel. 


6 59 Vex'd Scylla 
ſhe was a Beautiful Virgin Belov'd by Glaucus; 
the Sorcereſs Circe, * d that He perſiſted 


a 


II. 5 | bs 
to Love Scylla and Rejected Her, by Poiſon 
and Inchantment ſo wrought that when the 
Beautiful Virgin Bath'd in the Sea, as her Cu- 
ſtom was, all her Lower parts were Chang d 
into Ugly Dogs. This is Ovid's Account. 
—A CT * 


661 Calabria from the Hoarce Trinacrian Shore: 
Calabria, now call'd Terra & Otranto, the 
fartheſt Part of Italy toward the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Sicily was Anciently call'd Tring- 

cria from its three Promontories lying in the 
form of a Triangle. Hoarſe, becauſe of the 
Noiſes occaſion'd by the Eruptions of Mount 
Etna and the Tempeſted Sea breaking againſt 
That Shore. See the Note on I. 232. 


the Labouring Moon 
Eclipſes at their Charms 

Labouring, Struggling. either to get from the 
Darkneſs that Oppreſſes her, or to reſiſt the 
Incantations. as the Latin poets call the E- 
clipſes of the Moon Labores Lune. the An- 
cients believed the Moon greatly Affected by 
Magical Practices. the three foregoing Lines 
and the former part of This contain a ſhort 
Account of What was Once believ'd, and in 
Milton's time not So Ridiculous as Now, and 
Admirably well helps to give the Idea Intend- 


665 


ed. 


666 


666 - the Other Shape, 5h 
if Shape it might be call d that Shape had none 
Heeg ell, in Member, Foynt or Limb, 

er S E731 might be call d that $ badrw 

gem 

for Boch. ſeem'd Either, Blacki 10 2 as 

Night, 

the 1 broken. There her wants a 

Verb in the Former Part of the Sentence, or 

if Stood is the Verb then it Abounds. There 

is a like Particularity in the Syntax in the O- 

duyſſes (XI. 605.) from whence Milton has ta- 

ken this Thought. P 


671 Fierce as Ten Furies 
the Furies were Alecto, Megera, and 7 ;/iphone, 
call'd alſo the Diræ and the Eumenides; the 
Tormentors of the Damn'd in the Hell of the 
Antients they bore Burning Torches z Foam- 
ing with Rage, Eyes Sparkling as Lightning, 
with Serpents and Vipers inſtead of Hair. 
though there were but three Furies yet This 
Monſter appear'd Terrible as 'Theſe Doubled 
and more than Trebled, as Pentheus (in Virgil's 


Simile IV. 469.) ſees whole Troops of Furies 
Agmina Eumenidum. 


678 


God and bis Sen Exce 3 
Created thing Naugbt Vall d be nor Shun d; 
This appears at firſt ſight to reckon God and 
his Son . Created Things, but Except is 
3 : uſed 


II. #E 
uſed Here with the Same Liberty as But. v. 
332. See the Note. and Milton has a Like 
Paſſage in his Proſe works p. 277. No Place 
in Heaven or Earth, Except Hell — 


688 to 1 the Goblin full of Wrath reply'd 
Goblin, or Hob-Goblin; a Frightful, Uncreated 
Thing, a Sprite, a Mungril- -Devil. This Shape - 
leſs ſhape, this Shadow Black as Night (as v. 
666) ſhaking Furiouſly a Dreadful Dart, re- 
ly'd. 

l 5 has a Like Goblin (Odys XI. 600.) 
“J ſaw the Strength of Hercules, his Form, 
„ for Himſelf was among the Immortal Gods 
„% — About him was Heard the Noiſe of 
& Dead as of a Flock of Birds Trilling, Chat- 
© tering; He ſtood as Black Night and held 
* a Bow, upon the Nerve [the String] the 
% Arrow, moving his Eyes about in a Hor- 
„ rible manner and always Seeming ready to 
„Shoot. Athwart his Breaſt was a Terrible 
Belt, all of Gold, on which in Admirable 
„ work was Engraven Boars and fearful. 
Lyons, Battles, Tumults, Slaughters, Ho- 


* micides.” —— No doubt Milton took his 
Goblin from Hence. 


4 Greiſly 
$ gy, Grey, Hoary I. 670. | 


i 


| 70 that fires the length f enen bur 
in th Arctic Sky, —— 
This may at firſt ſeem ſtrange, as the Equa- 
tor cuts the Conſtellation of the Serpentary, 
or Ophiuchus and leaves the better half (as de- 
lineated on our Globes) to the Southwerd, or 
| nearer to the Antarctic than the Arctic Pole. 
But it is to be noted that it has been uſual a- 
mong Aſtronomers, to divide the Aſteriſms into 
Three Claſſes, Thoſe that are in the Zodrack, 
alſo calbd Signs, Thoſe which are to the 
Northward, and Thoſe which are to the South- 
ward of That Circle: in this ſenſe the Oph:- 
uc bus is properly ſaid to be in the Arctic ſky, 
or in that part of the Heavens which lies to 
the North of the Zodiac; and ſo it was always 
accounted by the Ancients, See Auſoniuss 
Signa _— 

Aratus has very particularly deſcribed This 
Conſtellation, as ſtanding with his Foot on the 
back ofthe Scorpron, and his Head extending to 

that of Hercules, a length of near forty degrees, 
which Deſcription is alſo agreeable to Ptolemy 
and the other antient Aſtronomers. 


719 Sofrown'd theMighty Combatants that Hell 
grew Darker at their Fran, 
How Poetical! Theſe 'Combatancs Prown 


Darkneſs. See the Note on V. 733. VIII. 
367. 


N 


II. 77 


727 O Father what intends thy Hand 


the Hand Intend, not Bolder than Virgil 
Georg. I. 462. 


Quid Cagitet humidus Auſter ? 
hy What Intends the moiſt South-Wind? 


234. wee both 


So 'tis in the two firſt Editions, Others have 
it Dou both. 


757 — 2 Goddeſs arm d 

out of thy Head J b hrs 

tis Evident Milton had his thoughts on the 
Story of Minerva ſpringing out of the Head 
of Fupiter, but her being Raviſh'd immediately 
after by Vulcan who had aſſiſted at her Birth 
from whence he took what follows preſently, 


is a Story little known, tis in Lucian's De- 
 ſeription of a Houſe. 


$13 Dint 
a Stroke, alſo Strength, Force. 


X 815 5 bis Lore 
his Leſſon. 


- 


833 Pourlieues 


Bordering opens but not Parts of a Forreſt, 
Sc. | 


8 


78 | 5 II. 


842 Buxom Air kh hs, fp 
Yielding Air, Joyous, Cheerful. 


846 Grind Horrible. f 
 Shakeſpear in his Venus and Adonis calls Death 
Grim-Grinning Ghoſt. 


B58 Tartarus profound 
Deepeſt Hell. | 


868 the Gods who live at Eaſe —— _ 
Angels are call'd Gods in Scripture and by 
Milton as I. 116. III. 341, Sc. tis Sin who 
ſpeaks Here, and ſhe ſpeaks as an Epicurean, as 
appears alſo by the next line, they are Indo - 
lently Free from Trouble in their Fleaſures. 
but This Phraſe has Another Signification 
Elſewhere, as VIII. 182. See the Note. 


874 Portcullis 53 6 
a Sort of Falſe Gate made ſomething like a 
Harrow, tis to draw up and let down; an Ad- 
ditional Security beſide the Gate of a Fortify d 


Town. | 


883 Erebus 
Hell. 


890 befor their Eyes in Sudden View appear - 
the Secrets of the Hoary Deep, a Dark © 
Here is an Amazing Picture; the Horrors 
4 2 


8 | 79 

© and Confuſions of Chaos ſeen by the Dread- 
ful Glimmer of Hell's Ruddy Flames, Caſt 
forth of her Wide Gates as from the Mouth 
of a Furnace. Hoary, to denote its Age, 
the Anceſtor of Nature, Eternal Anarchy (as 
it immediately follows) but never Viſited till 
of late when Hell was Created, and the Damnd 
came Ruining Thither through This Diſmal 
Empire, and Therefore Secrets. 


892 Illimitable Ocean, without Pin 
without Dimenſion, where. Length, Breadth 
and Height 
and Time and Place are loſt; 
tis impoſſible to Bound it and accofdingly ic 
Has no Bound; and as tis Infinite in its Ex- 
tent it has no Dimenſions within it Self, no 
Meaſure of Time or Place. 
Neight here Signifies Depth, "tis a Laien 
and This Place is Explain'd by 40g. | 
_ tbe Dark, Unbottom'd Infinite Abyſs + 
Before Hell was Prepar'd for the Rebellicus J. 
70. Sc. Milton Imagines All conſiſted of the 
Empyreum the Dwelling of God and his An- 
gels, and Chaos, which Extended Underneath, 
as Heaven Above, Infinitely; and was alſo E- 
ternal; Eldeſt Night and Chaos the Anceſtors 
of Nature held Eternal Anarchy 894, 911, 
1002. 


oO their Embryon Atoms | 
their Imperfect, Unfiniſh'd, Crude Particles : 


901 
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go1 Clanns | 
Tribes, as * the High-Lands i in North 


{PL 


904 Barca 
a Ciry, and Cyrene a Province of ye. 


ibid. Torrid 
Hot, Burning. 


* 


905 and poiſe 
Give weight or Ballaſt to. Pliny "ICE of cer- 
tain Birds who when a Storm ariſes poiſe them - 
ſelves with little Stones L. x1. C. x. Virgil has 
the ſame thought Georg. IV. 192. 


906 — to whom Theſe moſt adhere, 


He rules a Moment ; 


to Whom moſt of Theſe Embryon Atoms Ad- 


here, He of the four Champions (v. 898) 


Rules, He has a Momentary Werz. 


907 Chaos Umpire fits, 
andby Dectfion more Eau the Fray 
. by which he Reigns: next Him high Arbiter 
Chance governs all. 


Arbitrators are Choſen by che Parties in Dif- 
ference to determine a Controverſy; if They 


Cannot Agree they Chuſe One Single Per- 
ſon whoſe Judgment is Final, He is call'd an 
| Umpire. 


II. 81 


Umpire. Chaos Here Decides, but for. al 


Own Advantage. 


— 


910 Into this wild Aby 
the next fix lines give a Farther Account of 


what had employ'd about twenty Lines before; 


he then returns and goes on. 2 
77 Tato this Wild Abyſs the Mary Piend 2 
Stood on the Brinkof Hell and Look d a while, 

- pondering bis Voyage, for, '&c. 
Here i is a Remarkable Tranſpoſition of the 


Words, the Senſe however is very clear. the 


Wary Fiend ftood on the Brink of Hell and ; 
Look'd a while into this Wild Abyſs ponder- 
ing his Voyage. 

tis Obſervable the Poet Himſelf ſeems to 
be Doing what he Deſcribes, for the Period be- 
gins at 910. Then he goes not On Directly, 
but Lingers; giving an Idea of Cbaos before 
he Enters into it. tis very Artfull! if his Stile 
is Somewhat Abrupt after Such Pondering it 
Better Tins the Image he ee to give, 


919 Narrow Frith 
a Streight pent in between the Lands on n Ei- 


den Side. 


414 Bellona 
the Goddeſs of War, 


82 1 "© 


927 Vannes. 

Wings. from Vannus (Lat 5 an Inſtrument 
with which they winnow Corn which reſem- 
bles a wing and which * Fenn 1s Aly 


a. Fan, 
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92 9 Uplifted ME the okay] 
© Satan was Now. on the Borders of Hell * 
Chaos, Through which Laſt his Way was; 
He was then to Mount Upwards (ſee v. 43 3, 
4375 645, 1013.) and Amidſt the Elements 
in War and Confuſion, Blended together 
and Varying every Moment; Fire, or Earth, 
or Air, or Water begins to Form it Self 
© Immediately Thoſe Atoms are Separated, 
That Embrio is Deſtroyed and Another rakes 
its Place, but is Loſt; and Succeeded by Ano- 
ther, and ſo on Throughout the Reſtleſs Tem- 
© peſtuous, Boundleſs Abyſs of Darkneſs, Noiſe, 
e l Horror. ö 


1% 
176 
At 
+0 
i 

4 ; 
13 


955 Rebuf 
a Back · blow. Buff isa Blow, Spencer. 1 I 24. 


937 Inflin& with, Fire and Nitre 7 LN 

25 ſh'd Forward, Irritated with Fire and Ni- 
tre, an Exploſion as by Gun-Powder. Much 
the ſame as Sablim'd with vo 6rd _ I.23 35. 


EYY „ w 


939 4 Boggy Syrtis, 
4 Soft Quick-ſand, an In-draught of Sand 


Mud 


II. 83 
Mud and Stones, Neither Sea nor good By 
Lang. 


941 the Crude Confiftence 

the Raw, Un-Ripe, Un-Finiſh'd Minor) 
Hot, Moiſt, Hard, Cold, Dry, Soft, Confound- 
ed together; the Beginning of Something, as 

v. 898, 912. 


94 5 Perſues the Arimaſpian 1 
the Arimaſpians were a people of Seythie. 
Anciently they had a Fancy, as among the 
Egyptians and Others Now, that there were 
Hidden Treaſures Guarded by Demons, Spirits 
or Monſters; a Griffon is Here one of Theſe 
Keepers of Gold, and who has been Rob'd. 


948 Denſe or Rare. 
'T hick or Thin. 


954 he Phes 
he Bends, he Directs his Courſe, from Plier 
Er.) to Bend. a Sea- term. v. 642. J 


9865 — 155 Nethermoſt Abyſs. 

Chaos is Deſcrib'd to be of Infinite Extent, 
and Hell to bè taken from it, as Afterwards 
the New Creation; This is he Vaſt and Bount- 
leſs Deep through which the Almighty's Thun- 
der Wing'd with Red Lightning — Impetuous 
Rage, Bellow d, I. 174. though a Part of 
Chaos was Above Hell, twas an 1//;mitable 
OE G 3 Ocean 
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84 II. 
Ocean Below, (892) and might well be call'd 


the Nethermoft, the Loweſt Abyſs. 


954 Orcus and Ades 
Orcus is Generally by the Pobnitgken for Pla- 
to, as Ades or Hades for Any Dark Place. 


Theſe Terms are of a very Vague Significati- 


on and employ'd by the Ancient Poets accord- 


ingly; Milton has Perſoniz d them and put 
them 1 in the Court of Chaos. | 


96 5 Danger . 
a Deity, who without Danger could behold the 


. Gorgons head. the ancients Conſider him as 


they know not What, but Very Dreadful, 
this: Avoided the mention of his Name as 
apprehending ſome Terrible Conſequences, 
to This Circumſtance Milton alludes by ſaying 
the Dreaded Name and which alſo very Poe- 
tically ſays He was There. 


966 3 Inbroild 

Chaos, Night, Orcus, Hades, Demogorgon, 
Rumor, Chance, Tumult, Confuſion, Diſ- 
cord, All Embroil'd, Jangling, Quarrelling, 
Noiſy , Perplex'd —— Gonfufion Worſe Con- 
Founded, 996. What a Picture! and all Theſe, 
* which are Not Perſons, Perſonis'd; Dreſs'd, | 
* Air'd, and Fufinuded Properly: | 


97¹ Fond Exphr:, or to Difturb 
- the Secrets. of your Realm: war) 
e 8 * 0 


II. 85 
to Diſcover, or Interrupt your Councels 1 in their 
Execution, | 


999 —— M All T Can will ſerve © 
that Little which is Left So to Defend 
that Little, he ſpeaks like a Diſcontented 
Loſer ; He had Yer a Boundleſs Empire. 
So to Defend. that is by Uſing All ae 
er; All I can. of | 


1001 W on Still through Our 2 
| Brols. 
Broils Weaken not the Sceptre of Chaos, on 
the Contrary, tis by Them he Subſiſts, bur 
They may Nevertheleſs give an Opportunity 
to Forreign Invaſions, as is plainly the Mean- 
ing Here. 
1017 —— when Argo paſi d 
through Boſporus betwixt the TuftlingRacks : 
Argo was (as the Poets have ſaid) the Firſt 
Ship, twas built for the Expedition of Jaſon 
to Colchos to fetch the Golden Fleece guarded 
by a Horrible Dragon ; This is That call'd the 
Argonautick Expedition. the Way was through 
the Streights of the Thracian Boſporus; juſt 
beyond, and at the Entrance into the Euxine, 
or Black Sea, were two Rocks betwixt which 
they muſt paſs, they were ſo near to Qne A- 
nother that they ſeemed at a Diſtance to be 
but One, and Near to Open and give way and 
_ Cloſe again, chiefly when the Ship va- 
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86 II. 
ry d its Courſe This way and That as Uſual : 


they were therefore call'd by Names ſignifying 


en Milton has ſaid Here, Juſtling. 


1019 Ulyſſes paſſed in his way to Sicily between 


; Scyllaand Charybdis two Dangerous Seas, Here 


call'd Whirlpools (after Virgil and ſome Mo- 
dern Travellers) from the Eddies there. Theſe 


Seas take their Names from Scylla a Rock, 


and Charybdis a Promontory, Now Capo di 


Faro, near Meſſina, as Thoſe took Theirs from 


two Women both Metamorphos d to Monſters, 
and infeſting This Place. it may be obſerv'd 
Boſporus is Spelt without an h: Milton has been 
Exact even in ſo Small a Circumſtance, the 
Greeks always call'd it So. We chooſe to 
Note This not only to Show Milton's Care in 
the Smalleſt things, but that We have not N e- 
glected Such. 


ibid. the Lanka: | | 
isthe Left of the Ship as you ſtand waking to- 
wards its Head. 


Here N ature firſt "is ns 
ber farde 7 Verge, and Chaos to Reti re 
as from her Utmoſt Works a Broken Fe 


103 


wuitb Tumult leſs and with 7 Hoſtile Din, 


that Satan with leſs Toil, and now with Eaſe 
we Mate, &c. 
Here begin the Bounds of Nature, (the New 
Creation) and Chaos as a Wahre Foe, 1 
ä Es C 


II. 87 
Leſs Noiſe and Tumult than When in the 


Heat of the Conflict, Retires from his Ene- 


mies Outermoſt Works; ; So that Now Satan 


with Leſs Toyl Eaſily Wafts, Se.” 


1045 or mthe Emptyer Waſte, reſembling Air 


or in the Thinneſt part of that Crude Conftence 
which is like Air compar'd to What he had 
Paſs'd through: This is a kind of menen 
to Chass. 


1046 weighs bis Spread Wings a at ah 72 1 


as a Large Fowl Suſpending himſelf in che 


Air Seems to Weigh One Wing Againſt the 
Other, and he Continues Some time — Thus 
| Fe, | 


IO 48 — Undetermind Square or Round 


of r Form the Empyrean is, Round or 


Square has been Diſputed. 


1049 Opal Towers © 
 aStone of DiversColours partaking of the Car- 


| buncle's faint Fire, the Amethy/?'s Bright Pur- 


ple, and the Emerauld's Cheering Green. 


105 1 hanging in a Golden Chain 
Homer, and after Him other Antient Poets 


Speak of this Chain, by which is Meant Pro- 


vidence, or Fate. 
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1052 this Pendant World, in Bron as a Star 
e Smalleſt Magnitude choſe by the Moon. 
FT Thither, &c. 5 we 
This World, Our Planetary Syſtem, the New 
Created Heaven and Earth, at the Diſtance 
Satan Now is, appear'd but Such as We fee a 
Small Star when cloſe by the Moon, ſtill more 
Diminiſh'd by being Compar'd with Her Orb. 
What a Vaſt Imagination! what an Idea of 
Diſtance, the Diſtance from Hell to where Sa- 
tan Now is! He is as it were at his Journeys 
End, and yet So Remote as that the New Cre- 
ation, the Immenſe Heavens wherein are plac'd 
the Fix d Stars; This Vaſt Globe, to which 
. our Earth is but as a Point, an Atom, appears 
but as the Smalleſt Star. if to be at This Di- 
ſtance from it is, compar'd with the Journey, 
to be as it were in the Neighbourhood of the 
New Creation, What muſt That be through 
which the Devil has paſs'd on his Bad Errand! 
His Journey and Approach to our Earth, and 
for Such Minute Particles of Which the Proud- 
eſt Monarchs and Heroes Contend, are De- 
{crib'd in the Next Book. | 


III. 89 


44422 2442442246 
Boo x III. 


Hail Holy Light! Firſt-born Off ſpring of 
Heaven; or may I Unblam'd Addreſs Thee 
as deriv'd from Light Eternal and Co-Eternal | 

with it. for God Himſelf is Light, and Ne- 
ver from Eternity dwelt but in Light Unap- 
proachable, He dwelt Therefore in Thee O 
Thou Bright Overflowing of That Bright, Un- 
eme Self-Exiſtent Being! Or wilt thou 

Rather hear me if I ſtile Thee Pure Ethereal 
Stream, deriy'd from A Fountain to Us Un- 
known? This we know, Thou wert Before 
the Sun, Before the Heavens were Created, 
and when God ſaid Let there be Light didſt 
Cloath, as with a Mantle, the New-born 
World of Dark and Deep Waters Rifing Out 
of, and taken From Chaos. 


1 Hail | 

The, the Saxon Word Hæl, but Means a Ge- 
neral Wiſhing Well to, or a Salutation of Re- 
ſpect, as the Xaige, and the Salve of the 
Greeks and Romans. 


2 May I expreſs Thee unblam'd _ 
the Ancients were very Cautious by Whac 
Names, 
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9o III. 


Names, and in what Manner they Addreſs 'd 
their Deities, in Imitation of Whom Milton 


is 80 in This Hymn to Light. Thus Here 


May I have Leave to call thee Co-Eternal 
Beam, &c. See allo VII. 1. VIII. 357, &c. 


7 or bear ſt Thou Rather Pure Ethereal Stream, 
or do'ſt thou rather hear This Addreſs, Pure 
Ethereal Stream. a Latiniſm. tis not Stream 


doeſt thou rather Hear, &c. but art thou better 
pleas'd that I uſe This Stile than the Other. 


8 Whoſe Fountain Who ſhall tell ! 
Where is the Way where Light dwelleth Job. 


* XXXV111. 19. whence the Light was which firſt 


ſhon on this New World Riſing out of Chaos 
we know not: and yet VII. 244. tis ſaid it 
Sprung from the Deep; it appear'd to ariſe 
from the Surface of Chaos, but This was not 
her F ountain, no Light was There. whether 
therefore it was taken from ſome of the Light 
already Exiſting, and which has been juſt 
Now Spoken of, or was Created in the Strict- 
eſt Senſe, not as the World out of Matter tho' 
in Diſorder, but produc'd, from Nothing, 
Who can tell: ? | 


11 the Rifng Worldof Waters, Dark and Deep, 
Milton not only Suppoſes this our Globe of 
Earth to be Involv'd in Water but the Hea- 
vens Surrounding it, VII. 269. See the Note 
on 232. of That Book. 


* 4 


12 


—_— PE x 


12 won from the Void and Formleſs Infinite 

Void muſt not Here be Underſtood as Empti- 
nefs, for Chaos is deſcrib'd Full of Matter; but 
Void, as Deſtitute of any Form'd Being, Void 
as the Earth was when Firſt Created. what 
Moſes ſays of That is Here apply'd to Chaos. 
wit hout Form and Void. How it is ſa id to be 
Infinite ſee the Note on II. 891. 893. Here 
is a Short, but Noble Deſcription of Chaos. 


14 — though Long Detain d 

in that Obſcure Sojourn 
would not one ſay that the Poet was Actuall 
Preſent and Amongſt all that he had been De- 
{cribing as Phæbus with his Son, or rather Eu- 
ripides with Both in That Poets Phaeton? See 
Longinus Se. xv. but Milton is Here more 
Poetical and Sublime than Euripides, or even 
Homer Himſelf. And he has been Equal to 
Himſelf in ſeveral Other Inſtances of This 
Kind, as particularly in the Beginning of the 
VIII“ Book. wa 4 


16 through Utter and through Middle Darkneſs 


See I. 63, 72, 181. II. 1035, 1042. in One 
part of Hell was Utter Darkneſs, in Other 
parts the Flames gave a little Glimmer; Chaos 
was Dark, but not Utterly So, at leaſt in All 
Parts, the Fiery Particles might, as the Flames 
in ſome parts of Hell, a little Temper it, 5 
> | the 
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92 III. 
the Verge of Chace had a Sort of Dawn, 2 
Dubious Light. through all Theſe the Poet 
had paſs'd, his Muſe had. 


17 with Other Notes than to th' Orphean Lyre 
T ſung of Chaos and Eternal Night, - 
Orpheus made an Hymn to Night which is 
Still extant; he alſo Wrote of the Creation 
out of Chaos. This he ſung to his Lyre to 


divert the Argonauts while they were Rowing 


and Spent with Fatigue in that famous Ex- 
pedition to Colchos, tis in the Argonauticks of 
Apoll. Rhodius, Lib. I. 493. Milton treating the 
dame Subject as Orpheus, ſays he Sung tothe Or- 


ppbean Lyre, juſt as Horace addreſſes his Own as 


if it was That on which Alcæus had been us d to 
play becauſe he Imitated That Poet. as Od. 


IJ. ga. . 


Age dic ne: 
Barbite, carmen, 

Leſbio primum modulate civi. 
See the Like Od. I. 1, 34. 

Orpheus was Inſpir'd by his Mother Calliope 
only, Milton by the Heav'nly Muſe; Therefore he 
boaſts he Sung with Other Notes than Orpheus 
though the Subjects were the ſame, I. 17. VII. 1, 


1 g Taught by theHeavenlyMuſe toVenture down, 
80 Circe taught Ulyſſes the way down to Hell, 
not how he was to come Up again, Odyl. 
X. 501. Orpheus ſays the ſame of Himſelf 
pond, v. 41. Thou Ene t (ſays he ſpeak- 


ing 


3 | 93 
ing to his Muſe) I went down the Dark way. 
Led into Hell by thy Lyre. TANF FEY 


20 — though Hard and Rare 
Difficult, and not Commonly done, as only by 
Hercules, Orpheus, Ulyſſes, &c. | 


25 So _—_ Drop Serene bath Qtench'd their 
| , 20 ; ">a 
or Dim Suffufion Veil d. 
Drop Serene, 7785 utta Serena. It was for- 
merly Thought that That ſort of Blindneſs 
was an Incurable Extinction or Quenching of 
Sight by a Tranſparent, Watry, Cold Hu- 
mour diſtilling upon the Optic Nerve, tho 
making very Little Change in the Eye to Ap- 
pearance, if Any; tis Now known to be moſt 
Commonly an Obſtruction in the Capillary 
Veſſells of That Nerve, and Curable in Some 
Caſes. A Cataract for many Ages, and till 
about Thirty years Ago, was thought to be a 
Film Externally growing over the Eye, In- 
tercepting, or Vailing the Sight, beginning 
with Dimneſs, and fo Increaſing till Viſi- 
on was Totally Obſtructed; but the Diſeaſe is 
in the Chryſtaline Humour lying between the 
Outmoſt Coat of the Eye and the Pupilla. 
the Dimneſs which is at the Beginning is 
call d a Suffufren, and when the Sight is Loſt 


tis a Cataract; andCur'dby Couching, which 


is with a Needle paſſing through the Exter- 
nal Coat and driving Down the Diſeas'd Chry- 
| : faline 
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94. 
ſaline, the Loſs of which is ſomewhac Sup- 


III. 


ply d by the Uſe of a Large Convex Glaſs. 
When Milton was firſt Blind he wrote to 
his Friend Leonard Philara an Atbenian Then 
at Paris for Him to Conſult Dr. Thevenot ; he 
ſent his Caſe (tis in the fifteenth of his Fami- 
liar Letters) what Anſwer he had is not known; 
but it ſeems by This Paſſage that he was not 
Certain What his Diſeaſe was: or perhaps he 
had a Mind to Deſeribe Both the great Cauſes 
of Blindneſs according to what was known at 
That time, as his whole Poem is inte rſpers d 


wich great Ker of ep e 


26 — Tet not the more 
Ceaſe I to wander where the Muſes 6 unt 
Clear Spring, or:Shady Grove, or Sunny Hill, 
tis Thus pointed in the Beſt Editions and 
therefore ſays he does as much frequent thoſe 
places where the Muſes haunt the 2 
Groves, Ge. as before he was Blind. 0 


1, -e but Chief 

er bee Sion and Flaorie Brooks 4 1. 
This ſhows that the Poet did not mean that 
he wandred Really in the Delighrful places 
he mention d, or not Only So, but in Imagi- 
nation, for So only he could Viſie Sion. che 
Paſſage would have been Fine, Litterally Un- 
derſtood, but Poetically, much Finer, and ex- 
actly as an Ancient he ſays he ſtill read and 
ſtudied the Beauties of the Poets, and 
all 


all Thoſe of the Holy Scriptures.” Thus he 
fays in his Letter in Latin Verſe to Junius 
who had been his School-maſter. twas He 
that firſt ſhow'd him the Honian Groves and 
the Springs and Haunts belov'd by Apollo, to 
the ſame purpoſe he ſays in Proſe to Emeric Bi. 
got in his Latin Letter dated in 1656; Having 
ſpoken of his Blindneſs occaſion 4 by much 
Reading and Study, I am not Angry (ſays he) 
with Books, nor have at all intermitted their 
Study though they have us'd me Ill, for I have 
learn d from Telephus the King of the M- 


frans to be Cur'd with the ſame ner which 
Wounded me. 


32 nor Sometimes forget 
55 — ta0⁰ Equal d with Me in Fate, 
So were I Equal d with them in Renown, / 
Blind Thamyris and Blind Mzonides, 
and Tireſias and Phineus Prophets . 
ſometimes I think on thoſe two Other Poets 
Blind as I am, O that I were Like them in 
Fame as in Blindneſs! I think alſo on Other 
Blind Men, Prophets. | 
'tis true Poets are often rank'd with Pro- 
phers, they are Nevertheleſs Diſtinct Chara- 
Rers, and are accordingly Diſtinguiſh'd Here, 
Milton wiſhes for the Fame of a Poet, che 
Fame of thoſe Two he mentions; he thinks 
alſo of the prophets as having been Blind, but 
his Wiſh extends not to Them, but is apply d 
to o the Other two only. the Paſſage has no 
Sk | __ Difficulty. 
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Gods than was Allow'd him to Reveal. 


Difficulty but for want of attending to the 
Line, So were J, &c. TH 


or if it be ſuppos'd (as tis very Natural) th 

word Two was Miſtaken by the Writer for 
foo [alſo] and when twas read to Milton the 
Miſtake was not perceiv'd, as tis certain the 
Ear could not diſcover ir, This alſo ſets the 
matter right. There is a like Miſtake VII: 
494. where needleſt is put for needleſs in the 
Firſt 4 Edition, and again in the Firſt 8** 
(both Milton's own) becauſe the Word that 
follows it is ſuch as not to alter the Sound in 
Reading the Sheer to Him (who was Blind) 
from what it would have been, if it had been 
e 

Thamyris was a Thratian Poet much ho- 
nout'd by the Ancients, and fo well Satisfied 
with Himſelf that he Challeng'd even the 


Muſes to Sing with him. he is ſaid to have 


wrote a Poem on the War of the Titans a- 
ainſt Heaven, a Subject the Same with part 
of Milton s, which Probably Occaſion'd the 


Mention of Him here. Nothing of him re- 


mains. the Name of Homer's Father was 
Mon whence Homer is call'd Mæonides. Him 
Milton had Always in View, and Imitates; no 
wonder he wiſhes Like Renown. Tireſas was 
a South-ſayer or Prophet, a Theban. Phineus 
was King of Arcadia; His Blindneſs was ſup- 
pos'd to have been inflicted as a Puniſhment 
for having Reveal'd more of the will of the 
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40 —— Thus with the Year 
Seqfins return, but not to Me returns 
Day, 

Thus * d the Seaſons returning with the 

revolving Vear find me, but ſtill in Darkneſs. 

or perhaps Thus refers to what he had faid 

v. 22, but Thou[Light] reviſit /t not theſe Eyes; 

. 'Thus (Blind)as I am, tho the Seaſons return, 
Day and Night, Spring and Summer, I ſee 
no Difference; that pleaſing Variety of Ob- 
jects Theſe bring with them is all Hid from 


Me, &c. if This Paſſage is Thus underſtood 


All from the Middle of the 26 line to That 
of the 40h is an Excurſion of Thought, and 
not without its Poetical Beauty, as expreſſing 


the Working of his Afflicted Mind better than 


if it had gone on more Regularly. 


- and "for the Book of Hild 2 Fair 


47 
Prejented with a Uni verſal Blanc 


of Natire's Works to Me Expung'd and 


 Ras'd, © 
and Wiſdom at One Entrance quite Shut out. 
inſtead of the Fairly Written Book of Know- 


ledge I am Preſented with One in which, with 


Reſpect ro Me, Nothing is Written; a Book 
of Nature, but all One Blot, I cannot read it, 
No Wiſdom Enters at my Eyes. 
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III. 


s I 85 o much the Rather Thou Celefial Light 
Shine Imvard, and the Mind! rough All ber 
Pow'rs 
Trradiate, There Plant Ey es, all Mift from 
IT] bence | 
Pur LY and Di iſperſe, that T may See and Tell 
of Things Inuiſible to Mortal Sight. 


the Antitheſis between the Cor ral and 
| Mental Sight runs all through the rd, 


and ſhould be Emphaſis'd accordingly. 
Strange the Laſt Clauſe has been fo Miſtaken; 


the Senſe moſt Evidently is, that I may See 


things Inviſible to the Corporeal Eye, and Tell 
of them. Comma's after See and Of had not 


been Amiſs, but 'twasOver-look'd, or thought 


Unneceſſary. 

This Hymn is So exceeding Fine thatI will 
give a ſhort Account of the whole. 

© He Addreſſes to Light in a Three-fold 
« Notion of it, 1. Coeternal with God, 2. 
Flowing from him, his Firſt-Born, and 3. 
te Created in Time (an Illuſtration of the Do- 
« Erines of the Orthodox, the Arrians and 
« Soctmans concerning Chriſt) Rejoices he is 
« Return'd to it from Darkneſs and Confuſi- 
© on, which he Boaſts to have ſpoken of in 
« a Nobler Manner than Orpheus, as having 


s been Inſtructed by the Divine Spirit; but 


“ Laments his Own Blindneſs: However he 
Loves (he ſays) to ſtudy the Ancient Poets, 
8 but i is Moſt Pleas d with bis Nightly, Ho- 


cc ly 


UI. 85 


* ly Meditations. He often thinks of, thoſe 
&« Men of Renown who were Blind as He is; 
* wiſhing for the Fame of the Two Poets he 

« mentions. Then Ariſe Thoughts which 


* Eafily run into Verſe, and ſo he Sings in the 
„Dark as does a Nightingale. Again he La- 


ments his Blindneſs, but turns his Com- 
& plaint into a Prayer for Recompence by an 


Improvement in Mental Sight. 

We have ſeen Hell; Now Heaven opens 
to our View; from Darkneſs Viſible we are 
come to Inconceivable Light; from the Evil 
One, to the Supream Good, and the Divine 
Mediator ; from Angels Ruin'd and Accurs'd 
to Thoſe who hold their Firſt State of Inno- 
cence and Happineſs; the Pictures Here are 
of a very Different Nature from the former: 
Senſible things are more Deſcribable than In- 
tellectual; Every One can Conceive in ſome 
Meaſure the Torment of Raging Fire ; None 
but Pure Minds, and Minds Capable Of, 
and Accuſtom'd To Contempvition Can be 
Touch'd Strongly with the Things of Heaven, 
a Chriſtian Heaven; bur He that Can may 
Find and poſſeſs Some Ideas of what he hopes 


for, where there is a Falling of Joy and Pleas 


fure for Evermore. 


© as the Scripture So Milton, without Ex- | 


© prefly faying God had a Human F orm, 
has led us to Conceive Such a One z but This 
* muſt be the Utmoſt Conceivable Majeſty and 
© Beauty of Age —_— the leaſt Decay. per- 
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© with and Penetrated by Glory. 


©haps it has not been Attempted in Painting, 
but we have an Idea of Immaterality Seem- 
©ing to be in Such a Form, and Surrounded 
a Shape Di- 
vine, Preſence Divine, a $25 Vi * as 
VIII. 295, 314, 367. 

How we are to Imagine Good and Evil 
Angels we have Attempted to ſhew in the 


Note on v. 600. of the 1ſt Book; but there is 
Another Picture Yet to be given, and that is 
of the Son of God, the Mediator. 


Milton 
© has Suppos d Him Viſible, though not as 
© Cloath'd with Fleſh (So he appear'd not in 


© Heaven till after the Aſcenſion) but as Me- 
d Here muſt be a Picture Such as we 
© have never known Aim'd at by any Maſter, 


© diator, 


© or ſo much as Thought of by Any other 
© Writer, 
© the Traditional Likeneſs of what he was on 
Earth, or in Heaven Afterwards, we are 


eis ſaid the Son is the Expreſs Image of bis Per- 
© /on, and though Milton ſays the Father is in 
Him Sabſtantially Expreſi d; There ſhould be 


the Paternal Majeſty ſhining in the Filial Di- 


Here tis Certain we muſt Avoid 


100 mt 


* 


aalike to Avoid what is Uſually given to God 
when he is Repreſented by Painting, though 


vinity; a Dignity and Beauty Different from 


© the Angelic Characters, Leſs Vouthful and 
© More Majeſtic; a Mediatorial Sweetneſs and 
© Sublimity. I with Rafaelle had Attempted 


This and had Succeeded in it as when he 


Ne — Chriſt a — or as a Man, 
& - 5 « which 


=. 101 
* which he did not ſo frequently; That we 
© have in the Cartons at Hampton Court in 


te Boar is Exquiſite ; a Higher Character - 


+ 


© ſhould have been in That where he is giving 
© the Keys to St. Peter, twas after the Reſur- 
rection, and doubtleſs This Was Fine, but 
tis Spoil' d; ſomething more Sublime was 
* requir d in the Transfiguration and tis Di- 
vine; but Still what we are Speaking of is 
x Vaſtly Beyond, and requires the Utmoſt 
Stretch of the Moſt Lively, Accurate, Ju- 
dicious, and beſt Inſtructed Imagination ; 
tand when Such a One has done i its Utmoſt 
it will have done but Little. py. 
Such is the Image we are to furniſh: Our 
Minde with, and to have in view when we 
read of Chriſt, the Son, the Mediator, in this 
Divine Poem, for Such Milton directs, v. 2 
2705 385. VI. 681, GW. 


58 High Thron'd above all Heighth. 29 
the Empyrean is ſuppos d to Extend in Heighth 

Infinitely above all Poſitive, Determin'd 
Heighth, There is the Throne of God and 
Higher than any of the Tlixcnaict the Poten- 
tates of — | : 


60 Sondlities 
a Ward — the Holynefs and Purity 
of the Bleſſed ___ | 


61 — and from His Sight 
e 3 | to 


\ 
\ 


102 III. 

to ſee God is to ſee his Divine Perfections, his 
Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, Sc. tis to ſee the 
Wonders of Creation, Redemption, and Pro- 
vidence: All This we have Some Glimmer- 
ings of Here, in Proportion to our Various 
Capacities, Application, and Furity of Heart, 
and are proportionably Happy. the Idea of 
God is the Greateſt Treaſure of the Human 
Mind; even Here it gives Beatitude paſt Utte- 
rance. what Bleſſedneſs muſt it beſtow above! 
paſt Utterance There too. This is the true 
Beatific Viſion, I. 684. V. 613. | 


70 Hell and the Gulph betæveen, aud Satan There 
Coaſting the Mall of Heaven on this /ideNight 
in the Dun Air Sublime, and ready N 
zo ſtoon with wweary'd Wings, and Willing feet 
on t be bare Oui ſide of this World, | 
the ſecond Book ends with deſcribing Satan 
Juſt Emerg'd from Chaos, he has Now got A- 
lofr, making his Way towards the New Cre- 
ation, at which he is Nearly Arriv'd, not hav- 
ing ris'n in a Perpendicular Line, coming out 
of that Dark Ocean directly under the World 
he had form'd his Deſign againſt; but at a 
great Diſtance to the Right or Left, So that 
His way Hither was in a manner Parallel with 
the wall of Heaven, only Something Oblique, 
the World being Suſpended between the Sur- 
face of Chaos, and that Wall which There 
fare he is ſaid to Coaſt, 8 80 


. 75 Firm 


UI. 103 
s Firm Land. I 192 without Firmament, 
Uncertain which in Ocean or in Air 
it ſeem'd to be a Solid Globe encompaſs'd with 
Air, or Water, he could not at That Diſtance 


tell Certainly Which, but without aby Firma- 
ment as Earth has. 


80 God ſpeaking to his Son oy Ober ves to bim 
the Bold Attempt Satan is upon; and (ays 
« he will ſucceed; but that tis Man's Own 
«Fault, having been Created Free, as all the 
« Heavenly Powers had alſo been. This he 
proves by ſeveral Arguments, 1. Not Free, 
no Proof could have been given of their Obe- 
« dience or Love. 2. Predeſtination or Fore- 
* knowledge had no Influence, Themſelves 
« Decreed their Fall, not God; and the Event 
« would have been the Same Unforeknown. 
3. Their Free-will was Decreed. But as 
* No Bad Angels fell Self-Tempted, and Man 
is Seduc'd by Them, Theſe hall find Grace 
© not Thoſe. n 


83 — main Abyſs 

wide Interrupt | 
the Chaos that Interrupts, Being an Un-cre- 
.ated Chaſm broken in between Hell and the 
New Creation. 


92 —— and ſhall Pervert, 
to Avoid the Bitten of Reconciling Hu- 
man I with the Divine Preſcience Some 
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have Aſſerted that tis no Imputation on God's 


Omniſcience to ſay he cannot; Foreknow what 


a Free Agent will do; Milton maintains the 


Contrary; but ſays this Preſcience was con- 


fiſtent with Liberty v. 3 17. 


108 - (Reaſon alſo is Choice) 

the Will is Unavoidably Govern'd by Reaſon, 
True or Apparent; but when Reaſon is not 
Right tis Conſider d as None, and the Will as 


| exciting it Self. This is Milton Diſtinction. 


114 Predeſtination 3 
Fore-Ordaining. This is a Different Notion 
from That of Univerſal Fate or Neceſſity; tis 
limited only to the Future State of Man, and 
there are Two Opinions concerning it. Some 
have maintain'd what they call Reprobation 
together with the Other; that is, that not only 
there are Certain Choſen, Elect from Eternity 
to Everlaſting Happineſs, but that the Reſt are 
Reprobated, and muſt Neceſſarily be Eternally 
Damn'd. the Other Notion of Predeſtination 
is, that Some are Elected Peculiarly, the Reſt 
May be Saved Complying with the Conditi- 
ons; This is the Doctrine of Milton. and tis 
the Opinion of the Moderate Calviniſts. 


117 . Foreknew | 
This If implies no Uncertainty. Though 1 
did Foreknow That had no Influence on, &c, 
„ 

"I 3 120 


III. 105 
120 So witbout leaf I . Shadow of Fate. | 
without the leaſt Touch to the Scale of his 
Own Free- will, or the leaſt Appearance of 
Eos Over-ruling, X. 45. See Jam. i. 17. 


121 or ought by Me Inmiatably Foreſeen | 

tho what God Foreſees cannot be Altered, 
That Fore-fight has no Influence on the E- 
vent as v. 118. Theſe two Lines are a Re- 
capitulation Of, and Concluſion From "ow 
had been ſaid juſt before. 


139 —— in Him All his Father Hon 
Subſtantially expreſsd ! 

Subſtanrially as VI. 682. Viſibly. che Deity 
is ſeen Bodily Col. ii. 9. not as the Deity, In- 
viſible, but Conſpicuous. though as yer Dif- 
ferent from what he was after the eam 


140 and in his Face D 


Divine Compaſſion V ib h heard 


Love, &c. 
Divine Compaſſion, 10 and Grace are Gen 
in his Face. what an Amiable, what an A- 


dorable Image! what! in God is Attribute /1 in 
Him is Pubſiance. 


| 1 41 Viſibly a ear 'd 
was made Viſble, as v. 38 = | 
In uboſe Conſpicuous Countenance withoutCloud 


made Viſible, th Almighty Father Shines, 
Conf. with VI. 681. 144 
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III. 
144 the Son Applauds God's Merey; and 
© fays it would be a Diſhonour to Him ſhould 
« Man, ſo Lately Created and So much Lov'd, 
ebe Loſt though by His Own Folly, and Sa- 
te fan obtain His End, or ſhould God OY 
« his Own Work. 


147 —— the Innumerable 2 

of Anne 
the Sound of Innumerable Hymns as J 101. 
the Innumerable Force of Spirits. a Neauti 


ful Fi igure! U 


165 55 ſhould thy ory + and thy Greatneſs bath 


"he Queſtion'd and laſphem'd without De- 


» Fence: - 


80, upon Theſe Suppoſitions, both thy Good- 


neſs and Greatneſs ſhould not only be Queſti- 
on'd, but on juſt APE Ill ſpoken of, and 


| Reproach' d. 


168 * God 1 Man ſhall not be Loſt; 
* but that he will Renew his Powers, and ſet 
him Once again on Even Ground with his 
* Adverſary. Some are to be Elected pecu- 
* ltarly; the Reſt ſhall have Sufficient Grace; 
« with Conſcience for a Guide; Such of Theſe. 
* who Do Well ſhall find Mercy. the Rebel- 
« Jous will be More and More Hann 
« and Finally Periſh. 
. * Bur Juſtice Muſt be Satisfied in Puniſhing 
« Sin ; Man Cannot analy, and muſt therefore 
; | Suffer; 


III. 107 


tt Suffer; Unleſs Some Other, More Able, 
« Freely Offers to pay the Debt. God Aſks 
* which of the Heav nly powers Will. | 


170 My — Efe#ual Might | 
my Executive Power. 391. V. 720. VI. 682, 
683. VII. 175. 55 


214 Which of ye will be Mortal to Redeem 
Mans Mortal Crime, and Fuſt th Unjuſt to 
| Save? © 8 
tho God Thus ſpeaks it does not imply that A- 
* but the Son was Sufficient, ſee v. 274, 
281. | | 3 
the Conſtruction is, Which of ye will be 
Mortal to Redeem the Life Loſt by Sin, and 
Juſt to Save for the Tranſgreſſor? but were 
not the Angels Juſt? Yes, as Creatures; but 
not as Chriſt, who was in That alſo Equal 
with God, a Degree of Juſtneſs Alone Capa- 
ble of Redeeming. it is Chriſt that muſt 
| Suffer, the Juſt for the Unjuſt. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 


216 Charity Ws. 
from Charitas, Benevolence, Kindneſs. 


226*<the Son ſays, Since God has Offer'd Grace 
the Means ſhall not be wanting Man being 
Unable He Offers Himſelf to pay the Debt, 
to Submit to his Father's Wrath, and Dye; 
« knowing the Grave cannot hold him, but 
* that he ſhall Triumph over Hell, and 


«at 


106 HI. 
144 © the Son Applauds God's Mercy; and 
© fays it would be a Diſhonour to Him ſhould 
« Man, ſo Lately Created and So much Lov'd, 
«© be Loſt though by His Own Folly, and Sa- 
« tan obtain His End, or ſhould God deſtroy 
« his Own Work. 


the Innunterable found 


1 
if of Hymns 
the Sound of Innumerable Hymns as I. 101. 
the Innumerable Force of Spirits. a Beauti- 
ful F iure! ä 


I 6. 5 85 ſhould thy Goodneſs and th y Greatneſs both 
be Queſtion'd and Blaha, 4 without De- 
N FORCE: 
So, upon Theſe Suppoſitions, both thy Good- 
neſs and Greatneſs ſhould not only be Queſti- 
on'd, but on juſt Grounds Ill ſpoken of, and 
Reproach' d. 


168 «© God ide Man ſhall not be tid; 
e but that he will Renew his Powers, and ſer 
him Once again on Even Ground with his 
* Adverſary. Some are to be Elected pecu- 
* ltarly; the Reſt ſhall have Sufficient Grace; 
* with Conſcience fora Guide ; Such of Theſe. 
* who Do Well ſhall find Mercy. the Rebel- 
« hous will be More and More mene 

« and Finally Periſh. 
Fut Juſtice Muſt be Satisfied in Puniſhing 
« cSin; Man Cannot Sauely, and muſt therefore 
; « Suffer; 


III. 


107 


* Suffer; . Unleſs Some Other, More Able, 


« Freely Offers to pay the Debt. God Aſks 
< which of the Heav'nly powers Wall, 


170 My — Eßectual Might 
my Executive Power. 391. V. 720. VI. 682, 
683. VII. 175. 


214 Which of ye will be Mortal to Redeem 
Man's Mortal Crime, and Fuſt th' Unjuſt to 

q Save? | 3 
tho God Thus ſpeaks it does not imply that A- 
7 but the Son was Sufficient, ſee v. 274, 

281. G 
the Conſtruction is, Which of ye will be 
Mortal to Redeem the Life Loſt by Sin, and 
Juſt to Save for the Tranſgreſſor? but were 


not the Angels Juſt? Yes, as Creatures; but 
not as Chriſt, who was in That alſo Equal 


with God, a Degree of Juſtneſs Alone Capa- 
ble of Redeeming. it is Chriſt that muſt 
Suffer, the Juſt for the Unjuſt. 1 Pet. iii. 18. 


216 Charity e 
from Charitas, Benevolence, Kindneſs. 


226 the Son ſays, Since God has Offer'd Grace 
the Means ſhall not be wanting Man being 
Unable He Offers Himſelf to pay the Debt, 
to Submit to his Father's Wrath, and Dye; 
„knowing the Grave cannot hold him, but 
* that he ſhall Triumph over Hell, and 
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108 | III. 
« at length, with his Redeem'd, Re-enter 
“Heaven. 


231 — 1 Uni mpler'd, Unſught, | 
Prevent, from Prævenire to come Before. 

This Grace is not Preceded by Merit or Sup- 
plication; it Self Prevents, or Goes Before; 
tis a Free Gift As XI. 3. Prevenient Grace 
Deſcending had, &c. 2 Tim. i. 9. Not accord- 
ing to Our M. orks, but according to bis Own Pur- 


| foſe, and Grace. Pſ. lexxviii. 13. but unto 


Thee have i cry'd O Tord, and in the Morning 
Hall my Prayer Prevent thee. Here the Fa- 
vour if it comes, comes Not Unprevented, 


Prayer Preyents or | goes Before God Good - 


neſs. 


241 Wreck | 
Diſcharge; alſo to be Reyeng'd on, | from. a 
Saxon Word. 


254 1 through the Ample Air in 7 e. high. 
ſhall hed Hell Captive 
Pf. Ixviil. 18, Epbeſ. Iv. 1. Col. li. I 5. 


ibid. aer Hell | 
| Fo Mage (Fr.) againſt One's Will, in inSpi 


260 Then, ich the Multitude of My Recken 4 
ſhall enter Heav'n, Long Abſent 
with the Multitude of Thoſe who Aroſe hor 


III. | „ 
of their Graves with the Lord and were ſeen 
in the Streets of Feruſalem, Mat. xxvii. 52. 
St. Ignatius in his Larger Epiſtle to the Tral- 
lians Sect. IX. ſays that Chriſt went down into 
Hell Alone and came up again with a Multi- 
tude, and Prudentius (Cathem. IX. g7.) Then 
Many Fathers and Saints followed their Ro- 
deemer returning the third Day, putting on 
Garments of Fleſh; He carry'd them up into 
Heaven, the Glorious T. "iumph of his Paſſion. 


264 Wrath ſball be no more 
Thenceforth, but in Thy Preſence Foy Intire. 
and the Ranſom'd of the Lord ſhall Return and 
come to Sion with Songs and Everlaſting Foy 
upon their Heads; they ſhall Obtain Foy and 
Gladneſs, and Sorrow and Sighing ſhall flee a- 
way, Ia, xxxv. 10. h SY be 


274 © God obſerves that his Love is Evident 
« by his Loſing his Son for a Time to Redeem 
« Loſt Man. Directs the Incarnation, and 
„ his Son's Head-ſhip over the Human Race; 
the Imputation of his Righteouſneſs is a 
« ſufficient Satisfaction. after a Short Reca- 
ce pitulation, that Chriſt ſhall Satisfy, be Judg'd, 
« Dye, Riſe, Raife his Ranſom'd, by Hea- 
te venly Love Thus Out-doing Helliſh Hate, 
“God goes on to ſay that He, by Aſſuming 
« Man's Nature, ſhall not Degrade the Di- 
ce vine; but that Both United ſhall Reign over 
« the World till the Judgement - day is paſt; 
VL 6 Then 


110 III. 
« Then ſhall Heaven and Earth beRenew'd in 

* Righteouſneſs, Peace, and Joy, and the 
- © Scepter ſhall be Reſign n'd to the Father who 
& ſhall rn be All in All as 1 Gr. 
« Xv. 24, 25) 28. 


276 my Sole Complacence 
My Only Delight and Pleaſure, as v. 168. 


299 Giving to Death, and D 60 Redeem 
the Father giving up to Death his Beloved 
Son, v. 295, and the Son Submitting to it, 
236. 


301 So Eaſily Deſtroy d, ond Still Deſtroyes 
tis God who ſpeaks; He ſees Future Events 
as Paſt, or Preſent. Vieus all things at One 
View, II. 190. 
322 — Under Earth in Hell, 
This is ſpoken in Heaven, and There Hel! 
may be ſaid to be Under the Earth as more 
Diſtant from Thence. Heaven always im- 
plies Height and Hell the Contrary. Hell 
therefore in this Place is not ſuppoſed to be 
Under the Earth, that is, in its Center as ſome 
have imagin'd; This is not Milton's T hought, 
as tis not * to his Syſtem. 


333 — while 7 

the World ſhall Burn, and mo ber Aſhes 
pri 8 

Neu 


III. er 

New Heav'n and Earth wherein the Juſt 

ſhall dwell. | 

in the Early times of the Chriſtian Church 
twas Univerſally Believ'd that after the Ge- 
neral Conflagration there ſhould be a New 
Heaven and a New Earth, the Habitation of 
Righteouſneſs, and that Chriſt ſhould Reign 
on This Renovared Earth with his Saints a 
Thouſand Years; This Therefore was called 
the Millennium. Milton has wrought the 
Beautifulleſt Part of This Notion into his 
Poem; he has Suppos'd the New Heavens 
and the New Earth where All things ſhall 
bear the Inſcription of Holyneſs to the Lord, 


Zach. xiv. 20. when the Earth ſhall be filled 


with the Knowledge of the Glory of the fort 
as the Waters cover the Sea, Habak. ii. 14. 
but he has not taken in the Temporary 
Reign of Chriſt There. All ſhall be One 
e the Sceptre ſhall be given up to 
the Father, who ſhall Reign Thenceforth for 
Ever. VII. 160. X. 638, 647 XI. goo. XII. 


547. 


3 : 9 then thou 695 Regal Sceptre ſhalt lay y 
v. 317. tis ſaid He ſhould Reign for Ever, 
This Explains Thar, for Ever is to the End 


of Time. as Milton ſays in his Latin Epiſtle 


to his Father, v. 30 we alſo when we ſhall 
have Regain'd our Native Heaven, and Time 
ſhall be run out and ſtand ſtill. 


341 
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3 III. 


;- "488 — but all ye Gods . | 
Angels in Scripture are Sometimes call'd Gods, 
as Princes alſo are. P/. xcvii. 7. Heb, i, 6. 
E,. Ixxxii. 6. fo II. 352. 


44 No ſooner bad th' Almighty ceas't, but all 
2 the vary &c. 25. | | 
as tis pointed in the Beſt Editions the Senſe 
of This place in ſhort is, that at the Inſtant 
| God had done ſpeaking the Angels, uttering 
Joy with a Shout, Heaven Rung or Reſound- 
ed with Jubilee, and Hoſannas fill'd thoſe Re- 
gions. Thus the Grammar is Right; But the 
Deſcription of the Shout looſes Much of its 
Beauty; Sweet, not only as Bleſt Voices, for 
they may not be So Always, as when they 
denounce Wrath, &c. but Bleſt Voices utter- 


= . 
There is Another way of Underſtanding 
This place by which the Fault of the former 
is Avoyded, and the Grammar Right too, and 
perhaps the Whole has a greater Energy and 
Beauty. the Senſe we propoſe will ariſe bya 
little Alteration in the Pointing. 
no ſooner had th Almighty ceas't, but all 
the Multitude of Angels, with & Shout 
Loud as from Numbers without Number, 


Sweet | 
as from Bleſt Voices uttering Joy — Hearn 
rung | 1 


with 


III. 1 


with Jubilee, and Loud Hoſannaes fil d 
tt Eternal Regions ! 
the Poet breaks off from ſpeaking of the An- 


gels, and in a Tranſport crys out Heaven rung, 


&c. Then more Calmly reſumes the Thread 
of his Relation; Lowly Reverent, &c. 


352 er nwove withAmarant and Gad. 
* is, Crowns of Amarant and Gold Inter- 
woven, as IV. 693. 

—— ITnwoven Shade 
Law rel and Myrtle 
Shade, of Lawrel and Myrtle Interwoven. 
and in Maſk, v. 548. 
with Toy Canipy d and Interwove 

. with Flaunting Honey ſucble. 
the Ancient Prieſts in their Miniſterial Fun- 
tions wore Fillets, White, Purple, Gold, &c. 
Interwove with Leaves of Lawrel, Olive, &c. 
or with Flowers according to the Occaſion ; 
See Statius Theb. III. 466. IV. 218. Sylu. II. 
I. 26. Val. Flacc. V. 10. and many Others. 
the Angels Now are in a Sort of Sacred Of- 
fice, Hymning God; to Them Therefore 
Miltan has given Theſe ſort of Crowns, or, as 
| ys are preſently (302) call'd, Gatlands. 


353 Immortal Amarant 
So the Name taken from the Greek ſignifies, 
Twas eſteem'd the Symbol of Immortality. 


3 359 Rowls o' re Eliſan Flaurs her Amber fircam 
* ä inſtead 
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114 : III. 
inſtead of the Graſs, Weeds, and ſome kinds 
of Flowers commonly ſeen growing under 
Water in Rivers M:/ton has imagin'd Flow- 
ers N of paradiſe in This River of Bliſs. 
haps he took the Thought from Auſonius's 
| Moſella whence he has had ſome others. 
© Inclinatatremunt viridi quod gramina funds, 
Urque ſub ingenuis agitatæ fontibus Herbæ 
Vibrantes patiuntur Aquas. 
Amber ſlream 
the Clearneſs and Tranſparency of Amber 
went even to a Proverb with the Ancients; 
tis to This One Circumſtance we muſt fix our 
Idea and not at all to the Colour; This alſo is 
common with the Ancients in their Similies 
and Alluſions. So Milton has ſaid the Marble Air 
v. 564. to expreſs the Shining whiteneſs of it 
without any regard to Hardneſs (ſee the Note) 
Purior Electro campum petit Amnts 


Virg. Geor III. 924. 
360 with T beſe ot 


the Crowns of Amarant and Gold Ribon v. 
352, call'd alſo Garlands v. 362 ; for the Ex- 

curſion upon the Amarant from 353 to 359 
Incluſive muſt be read as with a Parenthetis. 
the Senſe was Interrupted and now proceeds. 


361 Reſplendent Locks | 

Shining Gold-like Hair. This was the moſt 
Beauriful Hair among the Ancients, and next 
to It the Hyacinthian Black, which alſo had 
a EINE: in its Kind, Helioderus (Athiop. 


11.) 


III. | 1175 115 


11.) ſays of Cariclea that her Hair was not 


quite Looſe nor yet Strictly bound, but that 
a Lawrel Wreath Gently prefiing her Tem- 


ples let down the reſt of her Sunny, Bea- 
my Hair to flow about her Neck and Shoul- 
ders. So Herodign deſcribes Commodus as with 


a Dazling Gleam of Bright Sunny Hair, Lib. I. 


ibid. — inwreath'd with Beams +. 

Angels are All Along Underſtoed by Milton 
to Emit Rayes of Glory, chiefly from their 
Heads, Diſtin& from the Splendour of their 
Locks, as particularly in Delcribing . Uriel, v. 
625; Even the Apoſtate Spirits, not Satan 


only but the reſt of them, loſt not All their 


Original Brightneſs, They All retaind a Fad- 
ed Glory, Man. This Idea muſt be Added 


to what is given in our Note on I. 600. and 


carry'd Throughout in reading this Poem. 
This will Vaſtly Improve the Pictures that 
perpetually ariſe to the Imagination particu- 
larly in the Battles, when the Mind ſees the 
Celeſtial Splendour of the One oppcs'd to the 
Wan Glimmer of the Other. See (beſides 
the Paſſages Now before us and thoſe juſt 
quoted) I. 86. III. 381 IV. 836, 942. V. 309. 
VI. 64. VII. 132. IX. 1082. X. 411, 221. 
XII. 627. and 1 592 IV. 850, 870 VI. 10%, 
539. X. 451, Sc. | WY, 

e don't remember to have ſcen any In- 
ſtance in Painting of this Sad Remain of Glo- 
ry given to the Devil; but in Angelick Appea- 
T3 rances 
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rances, not only the Head is Irradiated, but 
Sometimes the Whole Figure. Every body 
knows what Diſtinctions of This Kind are gi- 
ven to Saints and to our Lord, whether as an 
Infant (when he Sometimes is made to Illumi- 
nate the Whole Picture) or when in Youth, 
or Manhood. 


363 a Sea of Jaſper 
| Ver, of Theſe there are ſeveral Colours, the 
| Green is reckoned the Beſt. 


364 Impurpl d with Celeſtial Roſes Smil'd, 
Now the Bright Pavement, Clad as it were in 
thoſe Looſe Crowns or Garlands, and Purpl'd 

with the Amarant Flowers, now call'd Celeſti- 


al Roſes, as the Crowns are call'd Garlands, 
Smil'd, look'd Py and Riant. 


37 s Fountain of Light, Thy Self Invifible 
Amidſt ＋ Glorious . where thou 
"4 
7. Wt Tnacceſſible, but when 2 Sbad 7, 
be full Blaze of thy Beams, and through a 
Cloud 
drawn round about thee like a Radiant 
Shrine, 

Dark with Race Bri ght thy Skirts ap- 
ear, ; 
od Dove n, that Brighteſt Seraphim 
Approach not, but with" Both Wings 2 eil 

their Der 
Tho 


III. 117 
Tho All Light proceeds from Thee and thou 
art Surrounded with Glory, Thou art Invi- 
ſible, except when thou doſt Check thy Full 
Blaze by a Cloud drawn Around thee; then 
thy Skirts, the Borders of thy Glory, yet Dark 


with Exceflive Brightneſs, Appear; but ftill 
Dazzle Heaven, ſo that More Shade is yer | 


Neceſſary to the Brighteſt Seraphim. _ 

Milton has the ſame thought of Darkneſs 
occaſion'd by Glory, V. 599. Brightneſs had 
made Inviſible. This alſo explains his Mean- 
ing Here, the Exceſs of Brightneſs had the 
Effect of Darkneſs, Inviſibility. 

What an Idea of Glory! the Skirts only 
not to be Look'd on by the Beings neareſt to 
God, Exceeding Bright Themſelves, and An- 
gels Accuſtom d to Glory, but when Doubly, 
or Trebly Shaded, by a Cloud and Both 
Wings. what then 1s the Full Blaze! 


383 Thee next they Sang of all Creation 725 
as Rev. ili. 14. the Beginning of the Creation of 


God. Col. i. 15. the Firſt Born of every Creature. 


385 in whoſe Conſpicuous Count nance, avithout | 


loud 


made Vifible, th' Almighty Father Shines, - 


in whoſe Conſpicuous Countenance the Al 
mighty Father Shines, made Viſible without : a 
Cloud, V. 130 VI. 68 1. X. 63. 


13 388 
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1 „„ 
388 | On Thee © | 
Tmpref} the Efe of his Glory abides, 
Heb. i. 3. who being the Brightn:ſs of his Glory 
and the Expreſs Image of his Perſon. See alſo i. 4. 


89 Transfus Jon Thee Lis Ample Spirit refts. 
2 Spirit, his Energy reſts upon him in its 
full Amplitude, pour d forth from the Father 
to the Son. | 
"Here that Sublime Doctrine of the Chriſti- 
an Religion, the Mediatorſhip of Chriſt, as 
an Advocate, and as Uniting Us with God, is 


Admirably expreſt (See alſo VI. 681.) a 


Doctrine Equally Comfortable and Honou- 
rable ro Human Nature, and Infinitely 
More So than has been Offer'd by any In 
vention of Law-givers, Philoſophers or Poets, 
Ancient or Modern. it is to be Noted that, 
though the Son of God was not yet Cloath'd 
with Fleſh, his Divinity was So Temper'd as 
that his Face was Already Conſpicuous to the 
Angels according to Milton. 


397 Back from Perſuit thy Powers with loud 
Acclaime 
T hee Only Extoll'd, 
His PowersExtoll'd Him as he came kak from 
the Perſuit; He Alone; the Context ſhows it 
W Agreeing ExaQtly with VI. 880. 


400 Net So en Man; Him through thei Ma- 
lice FaPn, 
Father of Mercy and Grace, Here 


* 


1 III. . 
Here is a Sudden Tranſition from the Son to 
the Father again, and Thus Uniting the two 
Sacred Perſons. the whole Hymn is Divine! 
It gives the Moſt Sublime Idea of God and 
Chriſt, and upon the Topicks Commen to 
Both, and Peculiar to Each. : | 


I2 —— thy Name : 
ſhall be the Copious Matter of My Song 
the Poet had been Addreſſing himſelf from 
his Reader to the Almighty, — as it were, 
Hymning him whilſt he Relates How the 
Angels did ſo. he goes on to the Son, preſe- 
cuting the Hymn, and Now you find him 
Directly Mixing Himſelf with the Heavenly 
Hoſt. He then returns to his Reader. it is 
to be noted that the Ending of This Hymn 
is in Imitation of the Hymns of Homer and 
Calimachus who always promiſe to return in 
Future Kinn. 
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418 mean while Upon the Firm Opacous Globe 
of this round World, whoſe firſt Convex di- 
vides 
the Luminous Inferiour Orbs, encios d 
from Chaos,and th' Inroadof Dar nes Old, 
not our Earth, but the Solid, Lightlc' Glebe 
which the Poet Imagines to contain the whole 
New Creation, whoſe Shell ſeperates the Lu- 
minous Orbs that are under ir, and 'Thus en- 
cloſes them from Chaos and Ancient Night, 
as "08 Elſewhere (II. 970.) calls This Dark- 
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neſs Old. See it further Deſcrib'd Immedi- 
ey. 


1 Satan Al:ghted walks: 
1. he is ſaid to be 

 Coaſting theWallof Heav'n on This fide Niebr, 

in the Dun Air Sublime, and Ready Now 

to flop with wearyed Wings, and Willing Feet 

on the Bare Outſide of this World, © 
Now He Has Stoop'd and is Walking on the 
| Vaſt Globe containing the New Creation. 


ibid. * Globe far off 

of ſeem'd, Now feems a Boundleſs Gais 
This Beautifully expreſſes the Vaſtneſs of this 
Glove; Diminiſh'd by the Diſtance it was 
perceiv'd to be Such, but Now even the Eye 
of Satan was Loſt, not ſo much by the Con- 
vexity or Darknels as the e Ota 
cvery way. 

the Otbit of Saturn is Computed to be a- 
bove 1000 Miliiens of Miles in Diameter, and 
Our Planetary Syſtem ro extend fixteen times 
the Diftcnce as from the Sun to Saturn. 


424. Dark, os e, and Wil, under the Frown 
Star. 95 ci 4, &c. 

Here is a New Region, and the Poet has not 

let it be Un- -yeopled though it was fo at Pre- 

ſent. the Paradile of F ools is F incly Imagin d. 


434 


III. | 121 


434 Yeanling Kids 
Now Yean'd, lately Born, or Fall'n. 


438 =—— here Chineſes drive 

with Sails and Wind their CanieWagons light 
Heylin in his Coſmogr. gave Milton Theſe Wag- 
gons driv'n with Wind as Ships; to make the 
thing more probable the Poet has added that 
they were of Cane. 
; and in vain, 
Pill Final Diſſolution, wander bere, 
to Wander in vain as commonly underſtood, 
would be a weak Expreſſion, but it has the 
force of the Greek d the Latin fruſtra, 
temere, fortuito, nullo Conſilio, at random. 


459 not in the neighbouring Moon as Some have 
dream'd © ' 2 

he means Ariofto. Orlando. Fur. Cant. XXXIV. 

Stan. 70, &c, | DTS, 


473 Cleombrotus ; * 
was of the City of Ambracia in Epirus famous 
only for This Action in an Epigram of Calli. 
machus {till extant, tis the 24. oo 


474 Embryo's, and Idiots, Eremits and Friers 

Theſe are not particulars of the Many more in 
the preceding Line, but a Continuation of 
what had been ſaying. the Poet interrupted 
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his General Inſtances by Particulars in the five 
lines juſt before This. tis his Conciſe man- 


ner; Let the Reader do Something for Him- 


ſelf. 
482 andthat Chryſtalline Sphear whoſeBallance 


weighs 


the Trepidation tal d and that Firſt mov'd: 


the Ptolemaicks plac'd beyond the Sphere of 


the Fix'd Stars the Cryſtalline, whoſe uſe 


was to account for the Apparent Accelerati- 
on or Retardation of the Motion of the Fix'd 


Stars, and therefore They ſuppos'd the Moti- 
on of this Sphere was by Fits Eaſtward and 
Weſtward, or Vibratory, which the Author 
expreſſes by — whoſe Ballance weighs the Tre- 


pidation. This Cryſtalline is ſuppos'd to be 


Clear and Tranſparent; Beyond This is the 


Primum Mobile, or Firſt Mover, and then, 


Beyond all this the Heaven of Heavens, the 
Habitation of God and his Saints, the En- 


YAaum. + | 


it is to be Obſerved Here that this Cryſtal- | 


une Sphere, this Primum Mobile, are no more 


arts of Milton's Syſtem of the new Creation 
than the Wicket Gate in the next line; That 
muſt be Sought for in the ſhort account of 
it at the Latter end of This Book and the Be- 
ginning of the Seventh. He very Poetically 
ſays Theſe were Some of the Reveries of the 
Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, Quaint Opi- 
nions to be Laught at, as VIII. 78. he ſays 
gn Th 


1 . - ay 


This by flinging them into the Paradiſe of 


Fools. 


489 — the Devious Air 
the Air out of the Way Deſert, Uninhabited. 


po I —— bis Travell'd Steps 
Tyr'd Steps, from Travaghato (Ital.) 


502 Degrees 
Steps, or Stairs as v. 5 10, 516, 523. 


503 —— @ Strufure high, 
not a Ladder or plain Steps, to avoid which 
Idea Milton calls This a Structure. 


522 Rapt 3 
Snatch d away, carry d off. 


533 Beheſts 


Commands. 


ibid. — bis Algels to and fro 
Faß d frequent, and his Eye with Choice re. 
Zar | een, "4 
the Angels and the Eye of God paſs'd. tis 
Milton's Conciſe manner; the Eye which ſees 
All things at One view is however faid to Paſs 
from Place to place, as God Himſelf, 1/a. xxxi. 
5. and paſſing over be will preſerve it. but 


 _ Whatis more Common in Scripture than At- 


tributing to God what Strictly and Properly 
RT 7 belongs 


124 III. 


belongs not to Him? Milton in This and ma- 
ny Other places Imitates, and is W d * 
the Spirit of God. 


| 5 38 So wide the Op'ning  ſeent', where Bound, 
dere ſet 
to Darkneſs, ſuch as bound the Ocean wave. 
Fob. xxxviii. 11. Hitherto ſhalt thou come but 
7 June and Here ſhall thy proud ad ves ” 
al | 


540 Satan is now on the Lowermoſt Golden 
*Stair leading to Heaven's Gate and Looking 
through the Aperture, (528.) diſcovers with 
* wonder the whole Creation — what a Pro- 


. 


556 above the Circling Contr... 
of Night's extended Shade 

the Earth caſts a Shadow, the Sun Shining on 
it, which ſhadow however has a limited Ex- 
tent; where This is, tis Night; This then 
forms a Sort of Candþy of Darkneſs over the 
Um enlighten'd Hemiſphere, and Round as is 
the Earth from whence it ariſes. but tho' tis 
a Canopy to thoſe under it, tis a Cone, and fo 
appear'd to Satan unleſs he ſaw it at the Point, 
and chen! it muſt e Circle, IV. 776. 


5 57 — from Eaſtern Point es 
LE Libra 70 the Fleecy Star that bears 
Andr o- I 


III. . rrp 
Andromeda farr of Atlantic Seas 
beyond th' Horizon ; 
Satan was now taking his proſpect of the New 
Creation from the Loweſt Step that leads to 
Heaven (v. 540.) if anyone looks from Cancer, 


a Sign in the Zodiac, with his Face towards. 
the South he ſhall ſee Libra riſing in the Eaſt 


whilſt Aries Sets full Weſt, that Fleecy Star 


is Aries, a Conſtellation, tho' Poetically call'd 
2 Star, and Fleecy becauſe the Ram; he bears 
Andromeda becauſe She, another Conſtellati- 
on, is over him, and as He moves ſeems to be 
Carry'd, Riding on Him. far of Atlantick 
Seas beyond the Horizon, for This Conſtellati- 
on Appearing' Now in the Weſt, where the 
Atlantic, Ocean is, when it Sets it ſeems to 
carry Andromeda Far Away. the Poet puts 
his Reader in the place where he is Deſcribin 

Satan to be, and ſhows him what He then Saw, 


560 then from Pole to Pole 


he views in Breadth - 


the Poles are Artic and Antartic, North and 


South, and are ſaid to be in Breadth becauſe 
the Ancients knowing Much more of the Earth 
Eaſt and Weſt than North and Sourh, and fo 
having a Much Greater Journey One waythan 


the Other, One was Called Length, or Lon- 


gitude, the Other Breadth, or Latitude. 


The whole Paſſage Only ſays though in a 


Beautiful manner, that Satan look'd from Eaſt 


to Welt and from North to South. There are 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral Inſtances of This Poetical way of ſay- 
ing Common things, as . 574, and IX. 

X. 675, Sc. Theſe Mention d Mutually 
Explain Each' other. | 


562 Down right into the Worlds for ſt Region 

. throws 

his Flight Precipitant, and windes with eaſe 

through the pure Marble Air hisOblique way 
Here are two Diſtin& Motions, and which Sa- 
tan would Naturally make. when he found a 
Paſſage into the New Creation he drops Per- 
pendicularly into it the Readieſt Way in Haſte; 
being In, and not knowing where was the Seat 
of Man (for though tis ſaid v. 530. Paradiſe 
was directly againſt the Gate of Heaven tis 
plain Satan did not ſee it) he Winds, Turns 
This way and That nn as being upon 
the Search. | | 


564 Marble Air | 
Clear, Shining. without any regard to the 
Hardaeſs; in Imitation of the Ancients who 
in their Similies and Metaphors if they ſtruck 
the Imagination Strongly in the Main Circum- 
ſtance had no regard to the Reſt. fo they uſe 
Golden, Purple, Rojie, &c. the Golden Venus 
An. X. 16 her Rojie Neck En. I. 406. her 
purple Swans, Hor. Od. IV. I. 10. Virgil Georg. 
IV. 524. calls Orpheus's Neck Marble becauſe 
of its Exceſſive Beauty and Clearneſs, rhat 


bon pure as Parian Marble, as Horace fays 9 
| the 


20. - 127 
the Neck of his Glycera. a Greek Poet in 
Atheneus hath faid the Marble Sun. Appl. 
Rbodius ſpeaking of Apollo, that appeared to. 
the Argonauts in the middle of the Sea in the 
Night, ſays, that his Bow flaſhed on all Sides 4 
Marble Splendour, I. IV. v. 1710. 

the Word it ſelf, Marble, was from Mar- 

mairein, to Gliſter, or Shine exceedingly. 


565 Among S Starre, that ſhon 
Starrs Diftant, 

ſhon ſtarrs for there is not, nor Should be, 
any Comma after Shon in the Two Authen- 
tick Editions. They appeared by their Shin- 
ing to be Starrs; tis a Greek Expreſſion as 
Plato in an Epigram on his Friend Stella 
preſerv d by Diogenes Laertius. You Shen whilſt: 
Living a Morning Starr, but Dead you Now 
ſhine Heſperus among the Shades. 


572 the Golden Sun in Splendor 16 K Heaven 
Likeſt the Empyreum, the Heaven he had been 
Accuſtom'd to, his Native Heaven. Fog 


574 | but Up or Dowd 
by Center, or Eccentric, Hard to tel, 
| or Longitude | 
Satan was now gotten wikis the New Creati- 
on, and among the Heavenly Bodies; and as 
the Sun was moſt Remarkably Glorious he 
makes His way Thitherward, not only for, 
Curjolity' but as. 'twas probable he ſhouid, 
'T rence 


128 1 II I. 
Thence diſcover Man's Abode. 'tis Hard to 
tell his Courſe thither; Millon ſays So be- 
cauſe he Determines not whether the Sun or 
the Earth is the Centre of the Creation ; if the 
Latter, his way to the Sun was Eccentric. nor 
can it be ſaid whether he went Eaſt or Weſt, 
North or South, becauſe 'tis not known in what 
point the Opening was by which he Entred, or 
Now is. Up and Down Here ſignifies Lati- 
- tude (as X. 675.) from Side to Side, or North 
and South; as Longitude is Eaſt and Weſt, or 
Along the Ecliptic, the Sun's Courſe, Onwards 
for That is meant by Longitude when apply'd 
to Celeſtial Bodies. | n 


| 8 — 71 N. umbers that Compute | 
in Meaſures. See the Note on V. 150, 588. 


888 There Lands the Fiend, | WIE 
Satan from Chaos firſt Alighted on the Globe, 
the Out fide of the Creation, Dark, Uncom- 
fortable, Deſert, &c. v. 424. the Paradiſe of 
Fools, 495. Here at length he ſees a Gleam 
of Light which directs him to a Sight of Hea- 
ven's Gate, Beyond, Above, the Cryſtalline, 
and Primum Mobile (of which juſt now) to 
This Gate there was an Aſcent by Stairs, ſome- 
times remov'd; Underneath was a Bright Sea, 
part of the Cryſtalline, ſee v. 158, VII. 270, 
and the Argument of this Book; directly un- 
der the Stairs was an Opening, the Shorteſt 
way to Earth and Eden. On the * 
| O 


1 
- 


I. 129 
of the Steps Satan took his firſt Proſpect of 


this New World, and Thence began his Flight 


Hicher, but took the Sun in his way „There 
Lands the Fiend. 


590 Glaz'd Optic 7. whe 
Teleſcope, or Perſpective Glaſs. 


592 Medal, or Stone; | 

Some of the Later Editions have chang'd Me- 
dal into Metal. Medal Implies, and Stands 
for Metal from whence its Name is taken, Me- 
tallum, by Corruption Medal, *cis only a more 
Poetical Manner of Exprefling i it; and the Re- 
petition of the ſame word is Avoided, for it fol- 

lows immediately after, and Explains This. 


59 3 not all Parts Like, but All Alike inform'd 
with Radiant Light, as glowing Iron with 
fire; 
Milton Here desert the Sun; its Heat is 
Doubtleſs a Main Property of it, but he has 
very Artfully Avoided That, and inſiſted On- 
ly on its Exceſſive Brightneſs. Every.Reader 
may Feel the Beauty and Judgment of This 
Conduct of His. he has given a Moſt Amia- 
ble Idea inſtead of a Dreadful One. 


596 If Stone Carbuncle moſt or Chryſolite, 
Rubie or Topas, to the J welve that ſhone &c. 
the Carbuncle reſembles a Burning Coal. Carbo 
Lat.) a n Coal, Carbunculus a Dimini- 
tivæ, 
— 


III. 


130 
tive, a Little One. Chryſolite from two Greek 
words ſignifying a Stone and Gold. the Ruby 
is well known. Topaz is of a Golden Green, 
very Vivid, and Delightful. 

like Carbuncle— like to the Twelve — and 
to a Stone — either Really That Stone it Self, 
or Like to That, and of Like Qualities: if 80, 
what wonder, Sc. This is the Syntax, and 
the Reaſoning; tis a Bold Tranſpoſition in 
Engliſh though not Uncommon in Latin, and 
uſual with Milton. the Like to of v. Goo. 
is apply d to what went before, the Govern- 
ing words are put at the Latter end of the 
Sentence inſtead of the Beginning. tis true, 
the Conſtruction ſeems to be Connected with 
the Precedent Line, but we rather Choſe This 
for the Reaſons given. 


602 — though by their power ful Art they Binde 
Volatil Hermes, and cali up Un-bound | 
in Various Shapes Old Proteus from the Sea, 

tho' by their Art they can Fix Quickſilver, and 
Change their Matter in all Forms as Proteus. 
Hence he takes occaſion to ſay 


606 tokat wonder Then 
This Then referrs not ſo much to what was 
faid juſt now as to what follows, 608. when 
with One Pertuous Touch, Ge. 

take the whole Deſcription in Short: 

the Sun is Inexpreſſibly Bright compar'd 
. the Nees things on Earth; not 77 

Al 


1 | T3 
All its parts have the Same Appearance (tho 
they are Equally Luminous) Some reſemble 
This Metal or Stone, ſome That, or All thoſe 
Twelve on Aaron's Breaſt-plate; And Ano- 
ther (or one Like it) Imagin d, but not Found, 
cho' ſtrange things have been done in Search- 

ing it; wonder not if in the Sun is the true 
Philoſophers Stone [the Grand Elixir] ſince we 
ſee Whar it does Here, ſo Remote. 


617 Culninate from th Agbstor 

the Sun or any Star is ſaid to Culminate when 
it is at its Utmoſt height for That Day, or 
Night; and when the Sun Culminates it muſt 
be Noon of Courſe, ſo that ſaying it Culminates 
at Noon is ſaying it Doubly. but Milton brings 
in This to Illuſtrate the Beautiful Deſcription 
he is making of the vaſt Brightneſs of the Place, 
the Beams ſhot all Upward and projected no 
Shadow, as when they are Vertical, or Strike 
directly Down; This they do at Noon on thoſe 
that Live under the Line, as tis commonly 
call'd, that is the Æguincctia! Line, or the 
Apuator: Theſe People have more of theſe 


Vertical Beams than any Elſe on the Globe, 
and are the Only people that have them So at 


all, Strictly ard Properly. 


625 the ſame whom John faw alſo in the Sun, 
Rev. xix. 17. 


K 2 629 


# 6 
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625 Tiar 


This was the Regal Ornament of the Perſan 
and Other Eaſtern Kings. it was a High Cap 


| Variouſly Adorn'd. the Rays of Glory were an 


Ornament to his Head beſides his Hair. 


634but firſt he Caſtsto change his Proper Shape. 
he Caſts. the Metaphor ſeems to be taken 
from Caſting the Eye around every way, Con- 
ſidering. Spencer (I. 11. 40.) has the ſame 
Expreſſion 

be Caſt at once bim to Avenge for all 
and Milton himſelf again XII 43. 


643 his Habit fit for Speed, Succint? 


Girded, Tuck'd up. 
654 Uriel + for thou of thoſe Seav'n Spirits that 


and 


Zach. iv. 10. 


656 the firſt art wont his great Authentic Mill. 
Interpreter through higheſt Heav'n to bring, 
to make known his Great, Self-mov'd, and 


uncontrolable Will. Eternal Fate! VII. 117, 


650 | and as his Eye 
to View and give him an Account of chings. 


683 Hyfocrijie the only Evil that walks 


1 _— 


III. 1 


'tis the Characteriſtic of Hypocriſy to be So. 


| Fong to be what it is is a Contradiction. 


708 I ſaw when at his Ward 
as VII. 228. 


715 the Cumbrous Elements 

Even Air and Fire are So 1n Compariſon of 
the Etherial CR Celeſtial Fire, or 
Pure Spirit. 


71 6 this Etherial Qunteſſence of Heaven 
the two firſt Editions and Some Others have it 
This, Moſt have The Etherial, &c. 
the Angel who ſpeaks was ſanding upon the 
Sun, he therefore ſays This, for the Matter of 
the Sun was a part of it. 

what a Proſpect had the Angel and Satan 
of the Heavenly Ocbs; They ſaw What we ſee, 
Only from Different Globes, and that Dark. 
neſs makes That Viſible to Us which They faw 
In and From Exceſs of Splendour. 


17 Flew Upward, Spirited with Various Forms, 
that rowld Orbicular, and turn d to Starts 
the Elements before are ſaid to be Cumbrous, 
Nowa more pure Matter is deſcrib'd as in Mo- 
tion, and ſaid to be Spirited, in Diſtinction 
from what was Groſs Compar'd with This, 
even the Elementary Air, and Fire. This E- 
therial Quinteſſence divided it Self into Vari- 
ous Forms which in their Motion became all 
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Orbicular, and at length turn'd to Stars all 
bur what, ir immediately follows, ſerv'd to wall. 
the Univerſe, and which the ſame word Spi- 


rited intimates to be the leaſt Subile and pure 
of this Quinteſſence. 


This whole Abſtract of the S and 
which is the Plan of what is more at Large i in 
the Seventh Book, is taken from Lucretius, 


V. 417, Ee. 


% 


721 the Reſt in Circuit Walls this Univerſe. 
that is to ſay, the Re// of this Quinteflence, the 
Etherial Quinteſſence of Heaven of which the 
Stars were form'd This Reſt walls the Uni- 


verſe, This Notion is taken from Lucrefius 
E. V. v. 461, Sc. much (ſays he) as we ſee in 
the morning the Lakes, Rivers, and the Earth 
it ſelf exhale Miſts and Vapours, which Meet- 


ing above, . Unite and Cover the Sky with 


Clouds; So the Light and Fuſil Ether (Puſh- 


jng out and Forcing its way on all ſides from 
the pores of the Earth v. 458.) Condenſes in 
the Higheſt and moſt Remote parts from the 
Centre, into a Solid and Concrete Body and 
Embraces All, Surrounding and Incloſing the 
Univerſe. See the like Notion in Plutarch de 
Plactt. Philofepb. Lib. I. C. IV. 


723 though but Refected, 1 
the Earth Shines ; it is nota Luminous Body 
it Self, but Reflects the Sun's Beams, as does 


the 


me. Ye 135 
the Moon, Opaque as It, and therefore they | 
are Reciprocally Moons to Each other, 


730 with Borrow'd Light her Countenance Tri- 
orm 


the Moon has no Light in her Self, 'tis all Bor- 


rod from the Sun, or Reflected from Other 


Bodies. her Three form'd Face is, her Increaſe, 
when her Horns are turn'd toward the Eaſt, 
her Wane, when they ſtand Contrarily, and 
her Full. See the Note on VII. 377. 


: 732 — Checks the Night. 
prevents its greater Darkneſs. 


740 . Ecliptic 
| the Sun's Road. | 
ibid, Sped with Hop'd Succeſs, 


Hope added Wings. Urg'd him tomake Haſte. 


741 throws his Steep Flight in many an Aoery 
ver | 

he throws Himſelf Directly Down, and turns 

(as they ſay) Heels over Head all the Way, for 

| This is the motion deſcrib'd, which Exactly 

is like the Spoke of a wheel. This Ridiculous 


motion is Beautifully apply'd to the Devil on 


This Occaſion. So IV. 568. the Angel de- 
ſeribes him Bent all on Speed with an Aery Gate. 
and 129. to have had a Mad Demeanor. he 


ſeems to have been in a Sort of Gameſome Mood 
1 „ „ 
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136 X. 
(as VI. 620,) Glad that he is juſt at the end of 
_ Journey. | 


742 Niphates. | 

a Mountain in Armenta near where the Gar- 
den of Eden is ſuppos d to have been. Arme- 
nia borders on Meſopotamia. 

Satan is now gotten to the End of his Jour- 
' ney. the ſecond Book brought him from Pan- 
demonium through Hell and Chaos to the Sight 
of the New Creation, a Globe encompaſs'd 
with a Wall or Shell. and the Outfide of This 

Globe is Deſart Dark and Tempeſted from 
Chaos, Except on the part toward Heaven 
where there is a Gleamy Light. Satan wan- 
der'd Here, found the Paradiſe of Fools, and 
the Steps that lead up to Heaven's Gate with 
the Lake under them, but came no Nearer 
Heaven than to Stand on the Lowermoſt to 
Reconnoitre. Then he ſaw the Aperture of 
Communication, and There he Entred, paſs'd 
among the Stars to the Sun and from Thence 
to the Earth, and Alights near Paradiſe. 


| Book 


=” 137 


8 E S d S AAA 


BAS OS þ A 
s Mo to the Inhabitants on Earth 
Rev. Xii. 12. 
8 Haply 


Perchance, as V. 375 XI. wt 


2 


Memorie 
of ade he Was, what 2 and what Maſt be; 
Worſe: 
we are not ſaid to Remember * is yet to 
Come, nor is This the Senſe Here; he call'd * 
to Mind what he knew muſt be his Lot. ſo 
Horace Od. IV. 12, 26. 


Nigrorum memor dum licet ignium. 
See alſo Sar. II. 6. 


there ſhould be a Semi-Colon after muſt bez 
tis not in Some Editions. | 


320  —— MeridianT, owre : 
at Noon the Sun is Lifted up as in a Tower. 


the Metaphor is us'd by Virgil in his Culex v. 
41 

Tgneus athereas jam Sol penetrarat in Arces, 
Spencer in his Admirable Tranſlation of that 
Poem has follow'd him punctually. 


The 


138 . 
The Fierie Sun was mounted Now on : beight 
Up to the Heav'nly Towers. 


43 Sole . 

not as the Moon who is Accompany'd by the 
Stars. None Divides, or Diſputes the Empire 
with him. 


67 . Whom haſt thou then, or M. bat t aceuſe 
but Heav' ns free Love © 


by Accuſe is here meant to Impute as the Firſt 
Cauſe; he did accuſe Himſelf, his Pride, Am- 
bition, Malice, v. 40, 49. | 


72 Rues. 


Repents. 


76 and in the Loweſt Deep a Lower deep | 
the Loweſt Hell he found was a Heaven to 
that Torment he felt from the Dread of Worſe, 
the Hell of Hells was in his own Terrify'd 
Mind. Hell Has, Fear Can have no Bounds. 


87 how Dearly I Abide that Boaſt 
how Dearly I pay for it, how Severely I ſuffer 
fr: > | 
and thricedid lay bi Hand upon his Sword, 

to have him Slain or Dearly done aby. 
Spencer, Lib. V. Cant. IV. St. 36. 

done Aby is made him Aby. Aby ſig iftes 
Abide. vid. Skynner . Gall Vict. v. "<<. 


or Abey, 


108 


IV. 


TIF 


108 So Farewell. &c. 


Here is a Plain and Beautiful place Miſtaken 
and Confounded for want of being Rightly 
Printed, even in the Beſt Editions, Eſpecially 
a Comma being omitted at the end of v. 111. 
and the Repetition by Thee not Emphaſis'd as 
Here. That Repetition adds a Force and Marks 
ſo Extraordinary , ſo Diabolical a Thought 
ſtrongly as it ought to be 


So Farewell Hope, and with Hope Farewell 
Fear, 
Farewell Remorſe; all Gord to Me is Loft; 
Evil be Thou My Good; by Thee atleaſt, 
Divided Empire with Heav'n's King Thold, 
by Thee! and More than Half perhaps will 
rieign, 
as Man, &er 3 and This New Warld ſhall 
know. 
the Senſe of the whole Speech is This; 
«tis Addreſs'd to the Sun who appearing 
* Alone in the Heavens he Imagines ſeems the 
« God of this New World, tells him he Hates 
te his Beams which put him in mind of the 
“ Glory Himſelf had, till he Loſt it by his 
“Pride — Ambition; Reproaches his own 
< Ingratitude and Malice, Diſdaining Subjecti- 
on, and Preſuming One Step higher. would 
« Diſcharge the Debt, and Eaſe him of the 
e Burthen of it, Fancy' s he had not Fell had 
« he been an Inferior Angel, but Soon ſees, 
"> Þ "Fe Folly of That thought; would have laid 


cc the 


140 | pet : 
ce the Fault on Neceſlity; Derives his Miſery 


« from God's Goodneſs, and Curſes It, and 
« Himſelf. Hell and fear of Worſe ſtares him 


4 inthe Face which way ſoeverhe turns. pro- 


< poſes Repentance ; This Diſdain Forbids as 
being contrary to his Boaſts, which fir Heavy 
on him in the midſt of Infernal Acclamations: 
and ſhould he Recover his former State by 
« Submiſſion he finds he ſhou'd Again Forfeit 


E it, and accumulate more Miſery; God, know- 


* ing his wicked mind would no more Grant 
«© than He intends to Aſk Peace. Renounces 
* to Hope, Fear, and Remorſe, and all Good; 
e chooſes Evil as Another Empire, and Threat- 
t ens the New Creation. 


115 Thrice chang'd with Pale I, re, Emy, and 


Diſpair, 

hos Paſſions were Viſible in his Face by the 
(may we call them) Flufhings of Paleneſs, as 
Three Paſſions Succeſſively agitated him, 
that Paleneſs is the proper Hue of Envy and 


Deſpair Every body knows, and it has been ob- 


ſerv d that That is the moſt Diabolical Anger 
which is accompany'd with a Pale, Livid 
Countenance. Theſe three Paſſions are Thoſe 
Satan had been deſcrib'd to be Then under the 
Dominion of, as v. , 23, 37, &c. 

Ic is tobe obſerv d that the Argument before 
This Book inſtead of Ire puts Fear which is 
Warranted by v. 14 and '8. | I 


118 


% 


IV. n 141 
1 18 For Heav'nly Minds from Such Diſtempers | 


Poule 


are everclear, © MOON Ne 
This Short Reflection admirably heightens the 
Accurſed Character of Satan by being Oppos d 


to it, Set by it. what Reader feels it nor! 


54% ff pal. eee; 
Lodg'd, Couch?. he uſes it in This Senſe, 
8% % pA | 725 


126  ——  on'the Aſſyrian Mount 
Nipbat es, LS 


i 


131 So on he fares 


Fares from Faran, an old French-Teutonic 


word ſignifying to go on a Journey, alſo from 


the Saxon Fer, a Step. Thus we ſay Fare 


ye well, or Fare well, wiſhing a Good Jour- 
ney; and a Coach-man, or Water- man is paid 


his Fare when he is paid his Journey. 


133 Now Nearer | 
Now as Satan Approaches he Diſtinctly ſees 
the particulars as Deſcrib'd ; Paradiſe is now: 


Seen to Crown with her Green Encloſures 


134 48 with a Rural Mound the Champain head 
Fa a Steep Wilderneſs, whoſe Hairy fides 

with Thicket overgrown, Groteſque and 

Wilde, - 

PE as 


142 IV. 
as with a high Fence ſuch as os Country Peo- 
| ple make for Boundaries, the Open Plain top 
of a Steep Wilderneſs, whoſe ſides are Thick 
hung with Tangling Buſhes like Uncomb'd 
Hair, Odd, Irregular and Wild as in Caves 
and Grottoes. the Sides were the WT OY, 
the Champain Aloft was Paradiſe. | 


138 Inſuperable beighth of Laftieft Shade, 
Tedar, &c 

This does not contradict, what is ſaid v. 142. 

Other Trees might be planted higher, but None 

on the ſame Ground could Surmount them; 

as Theſe were the Loftyeſt Kinds of Tt 

Theſe were Higheſt of their Kind. 


143 the Ve e ira! 
the Encloſure Green of v. 133. 


144 — gave Proſpect Large 
| into his Neather EmpireNeighbouring round. 
Adam's Neather or Under Empire was 
Neighb'ring round as beginning at the foot of 
the Mount of Paradiſe: and the Wall was not 
fo High but that it might be Lookt over, and 
the Vaſt proſpect ſeen. How Beautiful! | 
Earth in her Rich Attire _ 

Conſummate Lovely Smil'd; VII. 50 1. 
Earth and Ocean, Rivers, Lakes, Wenn, 
Valyes, Woods, and n Ge. | 


150 


7 50 On which the Sun more glad impreſs d bis 
Beams _ 
 thanin fair Evening Cloud or Humid Bow, 
the Sun Beams lgok'd more Lovely on theſe 
Trees thus Adorn'd with Bloſſoms and Fruit 
than when he Array'd 
with reflected Purple and Gold 5 
the Clouds that on bis weſtern Throne attend 
| v. 596. 
or when ſtriking on a Moiſt Cloud a Rainbow | 
appear'd. Iris al bues. v. 698. | | 


\ 


158 Native Parfones. be | 
the Winds diſpens'd Native „ which 
they had Stoln. This may ſeem Non-ſenſe, 

but Native Here is not meant as being So to 

the Winds but as Theſe Perfumes aroſe Natu- 
rally from the Flowers, Spices, &c. and were 
not produc'd by Art. 

there is another Senſe to be given to this E- 
pithet; Native, that is to ſay, Ariſing in the 
place where thoſe Winds were alſo born. and 

This is the more likely to be Milton's Meaning 

| becauſe he has had it Elſewhere, as in thoſe two 

Gentile Lines in his Juvenile Poems. Eleg. 3. 

Serpit Odoriferas per opes levis aura Favoni, 
Aura ſub! innumeris bumida N. ata Roſis. 


162 Sabean Odour sm 

Saba the Chief City of Arabia Felix was So 
Rich in Perfumes that Pliny ſays they burnt 
them in their Kitchens. 163 


E, 


* 


163 — with Such Delay 

well pleas'dthey Slack their Courſe, | 
the North-Eaſt Winds are Contrary to Thoſe 
whoſe Courſe is from the Cape to Mozambic, 
and So On; but they bring the Arabian Per- 
fumes with them, which well Recompence the 
Forc d 3 


167 —— though with them better plea 4 
\ . tban Aſmodeus 


' * who wasDriv'n from his Miſtreſab. by the Smell, N 


and Hurry d Far off, and there Faſt Bound. 


pr * VIII. 


1 77 All Path 75 Man or Beaſt that paſt that way | 
neither Man nor Beaſt who W Travel This 
may could get Forward.. 


179 — whichwhen the Arch-Fellon my wy 

when he ſaw the way was perplex d and Im- 

practicable, and that there was but One Gate 

and That on Cother ſide, he Diſdain'd the Or- 
dinary Way of Ent ring. 


181 at One Slight n 1 
Bound from Bondir (Fr.) to Leap, 1 Slight, 
not becauſe twas no great Height, but twas 
Eaſy to Him. 

the Fortifications made about Paradiſe to no 
purpoſe are of the Same Kind as the Sword 
the TO bids Æneas draw to defend himſelf 

| _ 


„AA 
Againſt the Ghoſts: in his Deſcent into Hell; 
but when he was preſently after going ta male 
uſe of it ſhe tells him lit would be to no pur- 
A En. abe, TED 108 4 293 AY 1284 
r — 14 Pas 57 1 2 * Ding 9d 
Ma 5 Werk . Sheer . 1 PHO och ; 9516885 
— Quite, Intirly. VI. 325. any 


18. uuf — 102 
to Prole, or Prowle is to Lock dut in otder to 
-Pilfer, froni the old French word e to 
go upon the Pre... 11 n 

Denen een e 5 "Pt 

193 — Lewd iraigi: 40 

Profane, Impious Hirelings. Me * uſes the 
word Lewd (as generally all Others) in the 


| e e Vaderſtond: dee 

115 (13 21 lang 100 6. 3 
4 Sark # Cormorandenites's 4 7 by * 

a very a Greedily Looking | 

; for Prey: ova word 5 i 25g tT 
ow PF 36 A, Neon I" = ot 114228 
ibid. — hel e h - vs 


Thereby regain'd e 3D 
Wen he had bbs 22 Lite he 
could be ſuppos d to Regain: was Happineſs, 
and Innocence by Repentance. ſach a Life a8 
is r . 48 8 ION; is Prater 


Trae Life. / S111 3 * * 
12471 TED as IRS 

200 . beenthe Pld 
2841 — e x 


Token, the Gage, 


be Artain'd by Repen 
was Eternal D eat non TD 


201 So little Fnows- 881 

” 0) Any, Bu Gudub neg. 
Spirit 80 Sapacicus, the Wiſeſt Petſeveriſi 
Angel Little knows, in Compariſon of chę per- 
fect Wiſdom of God, to make the Utmoſt Uſe 


ah = Ply Pen But things 


Purpoſes (which they are however fitted far) 
Preferably to the Moſt Noble. As of Two 


f 
Anu, als „ $6 av d 


-1vthe: Well Ufng of This Fres by Satan hat 


been to Reflect on the Immortal Happineſ co 
tance and Future Obe- 


dience; the only Deſirable Immortality; His 


n 
of all the Good which is in View -or 
SAT e ON eee een 104 
Dt 


to. Worf: Abuſe; or to ther Muanet:Ujec. 


Things are Perverted, not only when their 


Main End is Fruſtrated in the Woeſtwanner, 
Sut whey made Sbbſetviedruo/the Meaneſt 


Evils the Leæuſ becomes a Good, of tu 
Goods the Leaſt being Choſem becomes an 
vil; tis the Cuſe Here. Tus Tree was usU 


for Proſpect, and it's Heigkch was! proper for 
har Purpoſe; bet Thar —— Bea Uſe, 


the Uſe Intended; Gas td haue given Im- 
mortality; to Uſe it for Proſpect only was i 
Pervert it, as to make that Proſpect Subſer- 


vient to Beuth Was its Worſt Ab, . 


0 warde What 
, ; x yy 
ed; | # 4 


„„ #47 
What a Pietute is here ! Satan Boldly 
Perching on the Tree of Life; He had no Re- 
gard to its Dignity, but finding it moſt Con- 
venient for his Accurſed Purpoſe Us'd it ac= 
cordingly. the Poet's Reflection on This No- 
ble Incident ſo Finely a , _ Rr 
Natural, and Beautiful. | 


* 4 
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Eden Py 5 Line 
hs F Eaftward to the Royal Tor 7. 
to where che Fow't rs were af ape built. 
212 of great Selebels but 5 Greriah Kings 
Sac 0 on the Tygris, now Bagdad, built b 
Selviitus Nicante; Immediate Succeſſor of / 
; Texarider the Great in Thar Part of his Con- 
queſts. 690 | 11 DO AK, | 
Mint LF PETINY: 5 e 
214 Tela Pg 
is Adran and Stein are in Mais. 
Hitag 
278 til A] AIG e ul WE) oath 
2 che very Midſt, in chat Preciſe cen Point 
219 ne Anbrofil rns 
thie Tree of Life, as thoſeè v. 148. had Bloſ- 
Toms. and Fruit at the Same time the Tres 
Bloom'd Fruit, not only as Thoſe with Us 
roducing it from its Bloſſom, but twas Al- 
Ways Bloffoming and Ripening into Fruit; 
HpBrofal Fruit. Ambrofia was the Meat of 
the Poets Heaven, as Nectar was its Drink. 
9 „5 245 
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a more pure Earth as prope 1 * Such A 
Garden. This Mountain is 48 5 ſame deſeri- 


bed, 132, &c. See the Word Mould us d in 


che fame all, NY San -4.-r 1. 7 8 


23 | nn br colt fell "RAN TIE 
Milton's Imagination had a Picture which He 


Diſpairs of Communicating” to his Readers in 


its full Beauty, but does what he Can for 
them; They, if they are Equally Expert at 
This Kind of Painting may have One, if not 
in All reſpects the ſame, as Fine; tis worth 
their Utmoſt Endeavours to Try. Paradiſe 
and it's Inhabitants, and How they are Em- 
ploy'd! tis Enchanting! tis Beyond Expreſ- 
ion! All the poſſible Beauties of Earth, 
Water, Air; of Animals, their Form, Co- 
© lour, Motion, Voice; all the Majeſty and 

c Sweetneſs, of Either Sex of the Humane 


© Kind, in Innocence; Joy and Love; Adorit 


and Loving God, Raptur'd; wich his Pre- 
« ſence, and Accompany'd and Serv'd by An- 


gels as Brethren.” 


the Poet has wrou ght This Picture 8 
the Utmoſt Skill and Dilinence. He begins, v. 


132. by giving the Proſpect of the Mount of 


Paradiſe as EY to it; and Regaling | 
| 1 


W | 149 
his Reader with the Balmy, Cordial Air which 
grows More and More So, the Nearer he comes.” 
ere he keeps him a while Entertain'd with 
Proper Similes and Reflections till v. 205. he 
takes him up to Shew him a General View 
of the. Garden; but Immediately comes back 
do give the Geography of Eden, the Province 
in which Paradiſe was; Returns again with! 
Another ſhort Account, but ſomewhat more 
Particular; Then back again to Eden to de- 
ſcribe the River which ſupply'd the Garden 
with Water, whoſe Courſe is ſhown with 
great Beauty of Invention and Fancy. Now 
no longer Delays his Impatient Reader, but 
Pours forth a Rapid Stream of Exquiſite Beau- 
ties, Again and Again. Inanimate, Natural, 
Beauties. This Deſcription is Improy d and 
Enforc'd by Comparing Paradiſe with What 
the moſt Admired Writers of the Antients. 
have given us the moſt Exalted Ideas of. 
Then paſſing on he obſerves how Delightful 
the Variety of Animals appear'd; but he had 
a far more Noble Picture before him, That of 
our Firſt Parents, the Outward and the In- 
ward Man; and How they were Employ d, 
and all che Creatures about them, Endi 
with v 355. the Two Hundred and Four and 
twenty Lines beſtow'd on This Deſcription, 
as they give an Idea of Earthly Beauty and 
Happineſs beyond what can be found in a 
Other Humane Writer, are Themſelves the 


PO that Poetry can do; they have — 
i L 3 if 


110 IV. 
if not what the aun Conceiv', All char Ark 
Can Tell. 


250 —— Heſpe rian Fables 75 rue, - FE 

/ True, Here PE and of Delicious * 
Fables, Stories, as XI. 11, What is ſaid of the 
Heſperian Gardens is True, Here only; if all 
is not pure Inyention This Garden was meant. 
and Moreover Theſe Fruits have a Delicious 
| Taſte, Thoſe There had None. 


282 Betwixt 7 . 
betwixt the Groves, v. 1 249. 


— — Irriguous 


255 | 
foll of Springs, Rills, Na ; 


258 Mantling Vine 

becauſe ir Covers as with a Mantle. the ſame 
Epither, and for the Same Reaſon, he hay 
05 d to Wings; to thoſe of an Angel, V. 
279. to * of a Swan, VII 439 


266 — wbile Univerſal Pan 
Knitawith the Graces and the Hours in Daze 
Led on th Eternal Spring 1 
e Ancients Perſoniz d every thing. Jy is 
ature, the Graces are the Beautiful Seaſons, 

and the Hours are the Time requiſite for the 

Production and Perfection of Things. Milton 

only ſays in a moſt Poetical manner, (as Ho- 

Wer in his en to ol had done before 


him) 


IV. 151 


him) chat Now all Nature was in Beauty, 


and every Hour produc d eee en 
Change er nne 7 26 | 


269 Enna, as Las the 9 7 Dela, 5 
2 2 che Myean Me, (. 25) and Mount 


Amara (28 1) are Places Celebrated by the 
Ancients for — Great Beauty, the Idea of 
which adds to the Pleaſure of the Reader at 
the ſame time as it more Strongly Paints the 
Paradiſe the Poet has an —_—_ 1 e 


deavours to Nee 
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273 6% Inſpir d 
Caſtalian Spring, 

not chat known One at the * of Pare, 
but that of the Grove of Dapbne which Fore- 
told Hadrian s Advancement to the Empire, 
and which he afterwards ſtopt up with NES 
and polluted with Dead Bodies, buried. all a- 
bout it, that it might not in time to Come 
raiſe che hopes of any Ocher by Such a Prey 
diction to Affect the Empire; Theſe Ju- 


lian Remov'd, and Purg'd the Place with che 


game Ceremonies the Athenians Long before 
had purg d Deles. See Amm. Marcellinus, L. 22. 
the Grove of Daphne was Famous Among the 
Ancients. See Zazomen, Ortelius, & c. if Mil- 
ton had meant the Other Caftalian Spring, he 

L 4 | would 
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151 1 IV. / 


would have ſald Nor inſtead of Aids beſides. 


it would have been oppoſing Paradiſe to a 
Spring, whereas the water d Garden is op- 
Pond, to a Grove and Spring together. 


99 7 


279 bid Amelchea and ber Plorid Son - 


2 ung Bacchus opens ber ein gr Rhea's 


TY 
Bacthus 3 is Gm faid not to be the Son 
of Amalthea but Semele, but Milton follows 
Diodorus iculus in This, Who quotes E moſt 


Ancient Poet as his Authority. 


Bacchus is here ſaid to be Florid, Gay, and 
Beautiful; He is always Such with. the Ane 
Cients. a F at Beaſt acrols a Tun 1 is Modern 
and Barbarous. 


285 Aſſyrian Garden 3 5 
Milton here follows Strabo, who comprehend 
a We in the Ancient Afyria. Dr thi 


2 9 q 7. ruth Wiſdom, SonflitudeSevere . 
Severe but in ve om Filial Freedom Placid = 
Ms dende true Authority in Men; 
the Image of God is Truth, Wiſdom ind 
Sanctitude, or Holineſs: This Holineſs is Se- 
vere, Strict, Rigid, Exact, for ſo the Word 


* 3 


Imports from Severus (Lat.) and 'tis Thus 


Severe not from a Slaviſh Awe or Fear of 
Puniſhment but Free Filial Love. and as 
Theſe Attributes in God, Truth, Wiſdom, and 
Holineks, Command Obedienes from his Crea- 


tures, 


IV. 1 | 2 153 

tures, when they ate poſſeſs d by Men, tis 
Their Beſt Title to Govern. Power may U- 
ſurp Dominion, and Extort Submiſſion; but 
Filial Obedience is paid to None but Thoſe 
who exerciſe a Legal Authority with Truth, 
Wiſdom, and Purity of Life. and ſuch are 
Secure of it. The God of Iſrael faid, the Rocł 
of Iſrael pale to me, He that Ruleth over Men 
muſt be Fuſt, Ruling in the Fear of: God: and. 
He ſhall be as the Light of the Morning, when. 
the Sun riſeth, even a Morning without Clouds; 


&c. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4. This was undoubredly + © 


Milton's Notion, as appears by all his Politi- 
cal Writings ; and ſeems to be his Meaning 
Here. | | | 


299 He for God only, Shee for God in Hin. 
See 1 Cor. xi. 7, 8, g. See allo v. 637. God is 

Thy Law, Thou Mine. See alſo 440. and X. 
159. All which-expound what is faid Here, 
by. Obeying her Huſband ſhe Obey'd God, 
whoſe Subſtitute He was. . BY 


301 —— Hyacinthin Locks 
 Raven-Black, for as That has a Shine in- 
lining to Purple, and the Hyacinth being 
probably. of a Darker Colour among the 
Greeks than with Us, and much Eſteem'd by 
them, This Beautiful Black They call'd Hya- 
cinthin ; particularly in Deſcribing Hair; Ho- 
mer, Anacreon, &c. have frequently done it. 
the Latter in the famous Deſoription of his 
an Miſtreſs, 


154 * 


Miſtreſs, Od. 28. tall That, not only Hya- 


cini hin but Purple which four Verſes before 
is ſaid to be Black. 80 Cant. vil. 1. 5. n 


yy _ Han hike Purple, 


Clufter i in the Saxon tongue: Seide a Bunch 


of Grapes; which Adam's hair on each ſide 
ſome what reſembled, that is, twas not Streight, 
nor Long, twas Manly, or Manlike, becauſe 


0 1 Cor. xi. the Sexes ate thus Diſtinguiſh'd, 
Long Hair is a Glory to the r _ wa 


the Man a Shame. pak 
— Golden T 19 61 


305 | 
Fair, Bright, Yellowiſh Locks, the Oboe of 
the Hair of Venus, Helena, &c. much eſteemd 


by che Ancients, and in Later times, as agree- 


ing Admirably with, and commonly an In- 


dication of a Beautiful Skin, 80 v. 490. the 
Flowing . , ip 


| 308 —— b imply's 


Subjectioon 
the Vail IE her Long Hair, v. 305. Gonify's 
As much. as in the Chapter juſt now quoted, 
(and which Milton could not fail of having 
in his View on this Occaſion) 1 Cor. xi. 10. 


for this Cauſe (the Woman's * been Cre- 


ated for the Man) ought the Woman to have 


Power on her Head. Power, that is, 4 Co- 
vering, 


IV. 1557 


periug, in ban that ſhe is io the: Power. of 
her Huſband, as the Marginal Note to That 
Paſſage Teftifies; Alluding to the Cuſtom of 


the Ancients ; the _— was e to bog 
Spore Veit's. ada 


| pid — Di bens 1 : 
key honeſt, 3 in.the Latin 8 Diſho- 
Farbe, Reproachful. Unſeemly, Diſgraceful, 


| 31 4 — Honor Diſboncrable 3. alt 
the Diſtinction ſhewn to Thoſe; Parts is in 

Reallicy a Diſhonour; a Token of our F all 

from a State of Happy Innocence when no 
ſuch Regard was paid to them. 


321 —— the Lovely Nur, 
ttbat Ever fince in Loves Embraces 3 
Adam the Gaodlyeſt Man of Men fince borne 
His Sons, the Faireſt of her Daughters Eve. 
that is to ſay, Lovelier than any Pair that ever 
fince, &c. Adam Goodlier than any Man 


ſince, Eve Fairer than any of her Daughters. 
So Horace, Sat, 1, 1. 100. 


at bunc Liberta fecuri © © 
Divifit Medium fortiſſima Tyndaridarum. 
He calls this Freed Woman the moſt Valiant 
of all the Daughters of Tyndarus, as if She 
was One of them, _ of more Valiant 
than any of them, See a like Inſtance in 
Maur, N. Nr | eee G.. 


ves IV: 
Adam was the moſt Noble Figure of a 
Man, as Eve was more Beautiful and 190 
than any of her Sex, None Equal to Them 
have Since been Seen, How much Soever Ad- 8 
mired or Celebrated for their Beauty. 
though the Words are very lagik die 
This place more needs to be Expounded . 
than moſt of the Difficult places in Milton. 
to Underſtand an Author is to have a Clear 
and Diſtinct Idea, the Same That Author 
Has, and would communicate. What Ima- 


ges were Intended to be ſet before us? their 


Stature was Tall (v. 288.) not Equally muſt 
_ © be: ſuppos'd: He had Bright Black Hair, 
She fair Yellow; Both Curl'd, tho' His, 
© parted A-top, hung not below. his Shoulders, 
Her s to her Waiſt ; and let us Suppoſe. it in 
« Looſe Natural Wavings playing about her 
Face, &c: their Skins muſt be Imagin'd Such 
< as is Natural with their Several Colour'd Hair, 
His Brown, Ruddy and Manly, but Clear, 
not Thick: or call it Warm and Tranſpa- 
rent; Hers the Lovelieſt Carnation that Can 
| © be Imagin d, a Bright, Soft, Pearly White, 
r ROT] in proper Degrees with Blewith and 
Tincts, the Fineſt Ivory ſtain d with 
0 che juice of Pomgranate — No; More Beau- 
ttüful by far; Cool but not Cold, Warm but 
« far from Hot. their Complexions cannot be 
well Conceiv d but with Pittoręſque Eyes; 
Neither can their Forms hy one who is not 
ed with Antique Sculpture, nor by 
Him 


IV. 5 
Him that 'M Intirely; the Apollb of the 
BgBelvuedere, the Antinoils, the Meleager, the 
Venus of Medicis, with the Body, and part 
* of the Thighs of a more Ancient, and more 
« Exquiſite Statue of that Goddeſs ( judg dito 
7 be of Pbidiat) in the Collection of the Great 
Duke, &c. Theſe will help our Imagination 
das to their Limbs, and their Harmony One 
© with Another, but let us till Imagine the 
« Firſt of the Human Race were not only of 


© more Excellent Forms than any Since, bur 


more Excellent than any of their Deſcen- 
duants, even the Beſt of the Greek Sculptors, 
were able to Repreſent; tho the Utmoſt of 
© Humane Wit and Skill was profeſſedly Em- 
* ploy'd to produce the Moſt Exalted Forms, 


« that could be Conceiv'd to be in a Humane, 


© in a Divine Body, Or if they could give us 
© the Life- leſs Figures in Braſs or Marble, the 
Animated Beauty, and That which ariſes 
i the Conſtant Variety of Attitudes; 
Lights, . Shaddows, and ; RefiegFigns are ut- 
« rerly Inexpreſſible. 
A A Greater. Difficulry is ill dei l, and 
© That is the Features, bur More the General 
Airs of the Faces of our Progenitors : Let 
us try what Aſſiſtance we can have from 
© the Antique; but They had no ſuch Cha- 
© raters. Let us try Rafaelle, Guido, Coreggio, 
£ Parmeggians, or whatever Other Modern 


has Excell d in the Beauty and Airs of Heads; | 


2 20 Then a Lively Pittoreſque Imagination 
Nb * with 


—— - ©: + —©IIGSS — — — 


ed ec. 


* 4 
* 
5$ | IV. 


hg bb Poetical Good Nein will fornifty the 


Poſſeſſots of Theſe Qualities with Something; 
for their Own Uſe Only, but beyond what 
they Can” poſſibly Communicate. Others 
muſt be contented with whar they can get. 
„Whatever Theſe Ima 
* before us whenever Milton introduces theſe 
Prime of Humane Race, theſe Prototypes, 
© theſe Originals, of God's Own Hand. 

ie is not to be doubted but that Adam Gb 
4 Created as in the Age of a Man in his Per- 
fection, the Engaging Charms of Yourh with 
© the Force and Maturity of Manhood; he 


* muſt there have had Something of a Beard; 


Beſides tis One Characteriſtick of the Sex. 
Milton has taken no Netice'6f it, perhaps 


© becauſe the Starues of the Gods or Men 1 


have ſpoken of as Helps to Conceive' pro- 
5 on This Occaſion bree none; Perhaps 
uſe Rufuel and others Have painted him 
Without one; Perhaps becauſe Hair hang: 
ing down to the Shoulders, and which he 
* thought was a Beauty (he wore his Ownfo) 
+ would not Look wall with more en bis Up- 
per Lip and Chin, not the” it was ſuell a 


Beard as A ro gives to Bathyllus, a Joſts | 


© appeating Peachy Down; and perhaps be- 
cauſe the gere Which he for the moſt 
part Scrupulouſly follows, mentions None; 
it cannot be thought He Forget it; be That 
Las it will, We are at Liberty to do for Oo; 
* Res as e think fit: Suppoſe eie 
5 Hair 


ages are they ſhould be 


Fair of Adam td be, 7 our Beſt Maſters us 
< ſally Repreſent it, ſhort, in Large open 
- Locks, the Downy: Hyacintbin Blackneſs on 
C the Lower part of his Face, and his:Ruddy, 
Manly Complexion, will then make a Beau- 


+ xiful; as well as a Noble effect, and will bet- 
ter Cortraft with That of Eve's, and * 


a more enen Fame N 
+61 itt! 
15 1 1 


- « 
1 0 


— — n 4 
— his n ee in ih Poſhice 
of Climbing, from the Fr. Ramper to Climb. 
in Heraldry a Lyon in This Attitude is ſaid 
to be Rampant, and Thence Doubtleſs ce 
our Word mien 0 r 1 end of 
Arie V1 2:3 
344 Ort, Pari : | IVY % 34549 
the firſt are alſo call d Tiny, v ery Quick of 
Sight, their Skins Speckled . divers Co- 


lours. Pards is only an n — of Lee 
Parts, aye Panthers. (ER 

214 10 04 e ag 
347 Lithe Pruboſis iel n od thu 
his Limber Trunk. 


348  Infinuating, wove with Gordian — [ 
bis Braided train, 

Wrapping, or rolling up Himſelf. 

Virgil frequently uſes the Words Snunſus and 


Sinvare to 3 the: ene dae E 
This Animal. 


Nag b T G orien. 


7 


5 Gordian. Alludi to the famous Gordian 
Knot h e Temple of Apollo 
— Phe Phrygia. He was * 
Huſbandman, but coming by Accident into 
the Temple was by the Oracle declar'd King; 
in Memory — had been, he hung up 
the Ropes — with which he had former- 
ly faſt ned his Team to the Plough, but Twiſt- 
ed and Knorted in ſo Intricate a Cannes that 
Sovereignty was predicted to him who ſhould 
-Untye them. - 9 cup v ono _— mi * 
ne 42 8 
Tine, Twiſt. 7 * 11 | 
Braided, een plaited. eee 
the Exact Picture of the Serpent is given in 
theſe few Words, only his Colour is Omitted. 
but tis given with a more Perfect DI 
9 IX. 499, . ka "1189 *in 
i H liel eg 

* 0 pn Proc Unbeeded, ö 
that Intricate Form into ai be pot. Him- 
ſelf was a Sort of Symbol or Type of his 
ne tho not Then ee Wat 


2 =+/5 
- 4 „ 4 Bins — 


NN 


392 Ruminating e 
Chewing * mem 3 0 Fw M * 5 * 
353 — Was i Hoſting Nowwith "mae 
when the Sun is near Setting it ſeems to be 
| ing down Swiftly, ſeeming to fall Prone, 

| perpendicularly VIL gg. g ict 
354 


IV. 161 


3 — and in | th Aſcending Scale XA 
of as the Starrs that Uſher Ev ning 
the Sun — Setting drops down as the 
Weight in the Scale, when the Stars Appear- 
ing in the Eaſt and Aſcending reſemble the 
N 28 Weight. 

65 
3 58. v. 287. the Devil was Gazing at a 
Creatures, particularly Thoſe of the Humane 
kind, and without being Capable of Joy Him- 
ſelf, ſaw it plentifully poſſeſt by Others; In 
This Attitude he Mill continues, and diſbur- 
thens his Mind with This Soliloquy. 

« He Reflects on Man's Happy State, and 
* could Love him for his Reſemblance to his 
„Maker, but ſoon relapſes to his Own Devi- 
« liſfm; Man's Ruin is Reſolv'd, though with 
« 2 ſmall Mixture of ſeeming Pity; he Ob- 
< ſerves how little hay Apprehond their near 
* Approaching Fall, Reproaches Heaven's ta- 
<« king ſo little Care to Secure to them the 
“Good he had Beſtow'd. Falls then to Direct 
Banter and Inſult with his promiſing them 
« a Share with Him in Hell. Imputes his 
* Own Malice to God as havingWrong'd Him; 
« the Aggreſſor, as oft with Us, Impudently 
“ Complains of Injury, and Imputes his Own 
“ Wickedneſs to Juſt Revenge, and tt to a Lau- 
1 . Ambition.“ | 


— 374 


063 -- 3 „ 


374 2 9 85 | 
Left Defencelel; ; 'tis One Signification of we 
Word, and n That intended Here. So 
X. 921. 


381 => Hell ſhall unfold, 

1 Entertain you two, ber Wideſt Gates, 
not that Hell had Some Gates Wider than O- 
thers, but Hell's Gates were to be Open'd to 
their Utmoſt Width to e their moſt 
Hearty Welcome. 


385 and fend forth All * Kings; 
a Boaſt of Satan Magnifying his Own Gran- 
deur. He calls the Chiefs of the Angelick 
Orders, 


1 


that earſt in Heav'n ſat cn Thrones ; 
_ though of their Names in Heav'nlyRecordsNow 
e n 1 I. 360. 

Theſe he calls Kings.” 


387 — for Him who 2 'd. 
Infead of Him. 104 * 


39 "Y on that Hi 5 Tree 
the T ree of Life, v. 194- 


404 in ſome Pourlieu 
the Pourlieus are the Borders of a Park. or 
| Foreſt, not Parts of! it. II. 833. 


0 410 


IV. f N b 163 


410 turn d him all Eare to hear New Utteran:e 
7W. 

that is, Adam turn'd the Devil, made him All 
Ear, Eager to hear what he had never heard 
yet, Human Speech, and to Learn from 
Thence what might be for hisPurpoſe,as v.40 . 
Milton has had the ſame Boldneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion in the Latin Poem o his Father, where, 
ſpeaking of Orpheus, he ſays, that by Singing 
he gave Ears to the Oaks, Quercubus addidit 
Aures. So in the Maſk, 1 was all Kats 


411 Sole Partner and Sole Part of all theſe 
oyes, 

he had none but Her to partake with him in 
what he Enjoy'd. Among Unequals What 
Society can Sort, VIII. 383. and She was a 
Part of what he Enjoy'd; but a Part very Dit- 
ferent From, and Superiour To all the reſt, a 
Part that ſtood Alone, No Other could come 
in the leaſt Competition. with it. Sole Part, 
Dearer thy Self Alone than All the reſt. She 
was Part of his Soul, His Other Half, v. 


487, 8 
428 the Only Sign of our Obedience If 


among So many Inſtances of our Soveraignty, 
This is the Only Mark of our Subjection; in 


all Elſe we Command, Here Obedience is Re- 
| * See v. 520. , 


M 2 449 


—_ WM 


374 Thus Forlorne 
Left Defenceleſs ; tis One Signification of * 
Word, and Plainly That intended Here. So 


X. 921. 


28 — Hell ral unfold, 

To Entertain you two, her Wideſ Gates, 
not that Hell had Some Gates Wider than O- 
thers, but Hell's Gates were to be Open'd to 
their Utmoſt Width to Expreſs their moſt 
Hearty Welcome. 5 


385 and ſend forth All ber 8 1 
a Boaſt of Satan Magnifying his Own Gran- 
deur. He calls che Chiefs of the Angelick 


Orders, 


that carſt in Heav'n ſat en Thrones ; 
_ though of their Names in Heav ni Records No 
be no Memorial, I. 360, _ 

Theſe he c cole Kings. 


for Him who wee 4. 


387 
inſſead of Him. 


33 ʒ — that High Tree . 
the Tree of Life, v. 194. 


404 in ſome Pourlieu | 
the Pourlieus are the Borders of a Park \ or 
Foreſt, not Parts of! it. II. 833. 


410 
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410 turn d him all Eare to hear New Utterance 
aa. 5 OLE 


that is, Adam turn'd the Devil, made him All. 


Ear, Eager to hear what he had never heard 
yet, Human Speech, and to Learn from 


Thence what might be for his Purpoſe, as v.40 . 
Milton has had the ſame Boldneſs of Expreſ- 


ſion in the Latin Poem xo his Father, where, 


ſpeaking of Orpheus, he ſays, that by Singing 
he gave Ears to the Oaks, Quercubus addidit 
Aures. So in the Maſk, I was all Ear. 


411 Sole Partner and Sole Part of all theſe 
| Foyes, 

he had none but Her to partake with him in 
what he Enjoy'd. Among Unequals What 
Society can Sort, VIII. 383. and She was a 
Part of what he Enjoy d; but a Part very Dif- 
ferent From, and Superiour To all the reſt, a 
Part that ſtood Alone, No Other could come 
in the leaſt Competition with it. Sole Part, 
Dearer thy Self Alone than All the reſt. She 
was Part of bis Soul, His Other Half, v. 


487, 488. 

4.28 the Only Sign of our Obedience leſt 
among So many Inſtances of our Soveraignty, 
This is the Only Mark of our Subjection; in 


all Elſe we Command, Here Obedience is R- 


quir d. See v. 520. 


WW 
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449 That Day I oft remember, | 
it appears by This Paſſage and ſeveral: Others 
that Milton ſuppoſes Adam and Eve to have 
been Created Many days before the Fall. V. 31. 
Such Night till This I never paſi d, &c. See 
alſo This Book, IV. 639, 680, 712. VIII 25. 
IX. 1022. and the Note on IV. 175. Fur- 
ther, compare This Account of Eve with That 

of Adam, VIII. 253. the Propriety of Both 
will be ſeen. | 


478 Under a Platan, 
not a Plantan as Corruptly i in ſeveral Later E- 
ditions. Milton in the two Firſt has taken 
Care to ſpell this Word in its Purity. 


as Jupizer 
on wins Smiles,when he impregn the Cluds 
that ſhed May Flowers ; 
as the Air Smiles on the Earth in Spring, for 
This is meant by the Allegory. See Virg. 
Georg. II. 325. and Lucret. from whence he 
. Kb 251. ED | 


499 


504 ee | N 
Aſkew, Side-ways; This Mali icious Live None 
has Painted more Strongly than Milton Him- 
ſelf, in his Latin Letter to his Father, v 106. 
1 ede acies ee rortilis Argus. 


508 | 


1 165 


508 f Bli 5 on „ B, 
a Succeſſion of Bliſs, One Lada follow- 


ing, Flowing after Another ; or Joys Heap'd 
one upon Another. - 


820 the Proof of their Obedience and their Faith | 
ee v. 428. by This it was to be found Whe- 
ther they would Submit to the Only Law im- 
pot s'd on them, Soveraigns in all things Elſe: 
aith is Here 1 a Firm Perſwaſion of 
God's Sovereignty, Truth, Goodneſs, Cc. as 
appears by what follows. This is what Satan 
meant by Faith. Himſelf had it not, V. 753, 
Sc. 854, N 


530 —— utmoſt Longitude 
| any fartheſt 2 F orward. 


542 Againſt the Faftern Gate 
there was no other. See v. 178. Eaſtern Here 
is an PO not a Diſtinction, 


543 it was a Rock 
the op was, that is, the Sides of the Gate- 


way, call'd the Pillars, 549. the Gate it Self 
was of Ivory, v. 778. | 


546 Acceſſible from Earth, 


— Adam's Nether Empire on which Para- 
diſe was rais d. 145. 


„ 


166 IV. 


the reſt was Craggie Clif, that Overbung 
"0 full $45 roſe, 272 Lebe | 
'Thus the Rock form'd a Gate of Alablaſter, 
the Bottom, Sides, and Overhead; and This 
had a Door, or Gate to open and Shut on Oc- 
caſion, which was of Ivory. the Rock was hung 


-with Arms, Shields, and Armour, v. 553. * - 


6561 About him Exercis'd Heroic Games 
th' Unarm'd Youth of Heav'n, 

they were not Now upon the Watch, they a- 
waited Night; but their Arms were ready. 
the Angels would not be Idle, but employ'd 
themſelves in theſe Noble Exerciſes. So the 
Soldiers of Achilles during his Quarrel with 
Agamemnon ; and ſo the Infernal Spirits, when 
their Chief was gone in Search of the New 
Creation. II. 528. „ 


555 —— Gliding through the Eeuen 
as v. 792. Uriel is ſaid to be Arriv'd from the 
Sun's Decline, no more a Place than the E- 
vening, but Beautifully Poetical ; and Juſtify'd 
by Virgil, Georg. IV. 59. where a Swarm of 
Bees Sails through the Glowing Summer. 
Nare per Aiftatem liquidam fuſpexeris agmen. 


$50 on a Sun-beam, | 5 

| Uriel coming from the Sun to the Earth, his 

Direct way was to keep with That of it's Beam 

which pointed on the Spot of Ground on * 
a 


3 
3 


IV. 167 
he intended to Alight, the Gate, there where 
Gabriel ſate; twas à Level flight, 543, 549. 


561 Gabriel, to Thee thy Courſe by Lot bath givn 
| Charge and Siri M, atch _ 

Luk. i. 8, 9 and it came to paſs that while he 
executed the Prieſts Office before God in the 

Order of his Courſe, according to the Cuſtom 

of the Prieft's Office ; his Lot was to burn In- 

cenſe. See alſo 1 Chron. iii. 6. | 


567 God's Lateſt Image : ; 
the Earlieſt was Chriſt, Heb. i. 3. Colo off. i. 15. 


ibid, I Deſcril'd bis N. 
Bent all 3 r and markt his Aerie Gate; 
but in the Mount that lies from Eden North, 
Where he firft Lighted, ſoon diſcern d hisLooks 
Alien, from Heav'n, with Paſſions Foul Ob- 
> ard? 
Mine Eye perſitd him flill, but under Shade 
Loft Sight of him; 
Theſe are the Grounds of Suſpicion which 
Uriel lays before Gabriel, to induce him to 
Search, fearing on? of the Baniſht Crew was 
come with M:/chievous Intent. He Directed 
him in his Way (he appearing to be in Violent 
Hafte) Obſerv'd a Particularity in his Motion, 
and that notwithſtanding his Haſte he took not 
the Readieſt Way, for the Mountain North 
of Eden was not So; his Looks were Suſpi- 
| cious, and he Hid himſelf in Darkness, by 
M4 wie | 


168 = | IV. 
which Means he knows not what became of 
him, but Fears what was very probably the 
Caſe, as it Afterwards prov'd. See III. 722, 

33, 741,742. IV. 125, &c, tis true, IX. 60. 

Iriel is ſaid to have Deſcry'd his Entrance 
Into Eden; Here he Deſcribes his Way Thi- 
ther. This Entrance Deſcry'd, and the De- 
ſcription of the Fay mention'd in the firſt Line 
of the preſent Paſſage are plainly two Diſtinct 


things. 


„ Hard thou knowft it to Exclude 
See the Note on v. 181. pe 


592 Beneath the Azores; | 

the Azores are Iſlands in the great Atlantic, or 
Weſtern Ocean; there are Nine of them, and 
are commonly called the Terceras; Some In- 


clude the Canaries under That Name. 


ibid — Whither the Prime Orb, 

Whither is Thus ſpelt in the two Firſt, and 
Some Other Good Editions: it ſhould be He- 
ther; though the Senfe of the Place Evidently 
ſhows it, yet this Small Miſtake of the Prin- 
ter has led Some Readers Wrong from whom 
One might have Expected Better. 


594 — Voldbil Earth _ | 
LVeolubil, with the Second Syllable Long is La- 

tin, and the Meaſure of the Verſe requires it 
to be So pronounc'd. 

ny 603 
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603 | Ane. A een 
a Love-Song Repeated and Vary'd. 


604 Silence was pleas d; | 
Beautifully Poetical ! Silence is Perſoniz'd, and 
made to Liſten Delighted. the Sun, the Ev'n- 
ing Star, the Moon, Night, Silence, Sleep, 


All are of the Audience while the "IO ſpeaks. 
Wie, e. | 


&@ 5 with Living Saphirs ; Fo 

the Saphir is a Blew Stone; till the Abſence 
of the Sun all the Stars were Inviſible in the 
Azure Sky, and as of the Same Colour with 
it, Now they ſeem to be Lit up, to be Alive, 


in Effect Dead Before, So we fay a Live Coal 
when the Fire | is in it. 


ibid. 


Heſperus that lee 
the 1550 Hoſt 


_ Heſperus is the Planet Venus, but is call'd He- 
ſperus when it follows the Sun; the Mornin 
Star when it precedes him. he leads the Starry 
Hoſt, as being the Firſt that Appears in the 
Ev'ning. Surely Here is the moſt InchantingDe- 
ſcription of the Ev'ning that ever was made! 


614 —— and the Timely Dew of Sleep 
Nou falling with Soff Shumbrous Weight 


incli nes 


Our Eye-lids; 2 
- Timely, 


170 IV. 
Timely, Seaſonable, Accuſtom'd about This 
time. What a Deſcription of Drowſineſs! the 


Dew of Sleep; falling on the Eye-lids Soft as 


Dew, yet giving a Grateful kind of Heavi- 
nels, Inclining, bearing down, from the La- 
in Inclindo. Did not che Beauty of the Poetry 
keep the Mind Awake, che Words would Lull 


the Reader Infenfibly. 


Steep it felf is Fra quently call'd a Dew by 
the Poets from it's Soft falling, and the De- 
light and Refreſhment it gives. 


627 our Walk at Noon, 


tis Walks in the Firſt Edition, but in None of 


the Others. Alter'd doubtleſs becauſe it might 


be Underftood as if the Arbours were for 


Walking in as well as' che Alleys, whereas 


Thoſe were for Repoſe after Wearineſs b 


Walking in the Long Alleys, Dreſſing the Gar- 


den, Ge. 


ibid. * "ith Bb arches Overofown, 
too Luxuriant, So as to be Trouble ome, and 


therefore wanted to be Reform'd : not that 


they grew Over the Alleys, ſo as to make what 
they call Berceau Walks; Such indeed Theſe 
were, they were their Noon Walks, and the 
more Overgrown in That 2325 the Better. 


628 Manuring is not Here to be Underſtocd 
in the Common Senſe, but as Working with 
Hands, as che Fr. Manouvrer, tis, as imme- 

| | diately 


IN. 
diately after, to Lop, to Rid * what is. 
ſcatter d. 
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640 All Seafns and 2 | 3 
All Times, Morning, Noon, Sc. as it is ex- 
pla ind Immediately Afterwards. tis not Spring, 
Summer, Sc. Thoſe were not Vet Changing, 
was Now an Eternal Spring, v. 268. He 
_ uſes Seaſons for Hours, as the Greeks do Hours 
for Seaſons, Conf. IX. 200. with V. 170. 


667 in Nature and all things, 
in all Natural things, 1 in all Nature, che New 
Creation. | 
So Virgil, Munera Lætitiamque Dei for Mu- 
nera Lata, Fn. I. 640. Sguamis Auroque for 
Aureis ſquamis, En. VIII. 436. Milton has a 
like Phraſe (X. 345.) with Joy and 8 
for Joyful Tydings. 
Adam. Here talks very Naturally, as not 
being Yer Better Inſtructed, and Eve is as Na- 
turally Fully Satisfy d with her Huſband's Su- 
periour Underſtanding. twas another Sort of 
Converſation when Adam Enquir'd of the An- 
gel concerning theſe Heav'nly Bodies, VIII. 
15. but Neither Then was he Taught Much 
more Fhiloſophy of This Kind, but far Berter. . 


687 —— Infirumental Sounds 
in full Harmoniac Number join d, 

the Sounds, of the Inſtruments are united in 

| Harmonious NMeaſure. 


688 


Us 
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688 — their Songs ; 

Divide the Night, | AT Ink 
into Watches, as the Trumpet did among the 
Ancients, ſounding as the Watch was reliev'd, 
and which was call'd Drviding the Night. 

cum Buccina Noetem 

Divideret Sil. Ital. 754. 
This was in full Chorus, and with * 
ments, O/t in Bands, &c. v. 684. but beſides 
theſe Regular Watches, Other Spiritual Crea- 
tures were often heard among the Diſtant 
Hills, or in the Woods, Singing Single or in 
Duette, at any time of the Night Indiffe- 
WY; v. 680, c. | 


696 Acanthus, 

a Spicy Tree or Shrub. it has Thorns and a 
Long, Large, Winding Leaf, Thoſe in the 
Capitals of Pillars are in Imitation of them. 


698 Iris 
our Flower- de- luce. all is; of all the Colours 
in the Rainbow. 


5 Rear d 1550 their Fhuriſbr heads, &c. 
Iris, Roſes and jeſſamin were Wreath'd in, 
between the Acanthus, &c. that made the 
* Wall, a Flouriſh that imitated Moſaic, as 
* the Crocus, Violet, and Hyacinth did on the 
Ground, imitating in like manner the Various 
figures of Stones Inlaid on a Moſaic Pavement, 
In- 


W 153 
© Inchanting ! the Roof was of Lawrel and 


Myrtle Interwoven. ' This is the Picture of 
the Bower. Here was Ni ice Art in Beds and Cu- 


rious Knots, &c. not as in the reſt of Paradiſe, 


We Original Senſe. 


where Nature was left to Work 1 in her Own 
way. v. 241. 


700 Moſaic 

Small Pieces of Stone put together da. lay) 
and forming a Picture. We have This Word 
from the French and Italians, as They from 
the Corrupted Latin, Opera Maßva. 


702 Broider'd the Ground, | 
*ris Thus in the two Firſt, the Authentic Edi- 


tions, and Thus it Ought to be; Some have 
Alter d it to Border d. . 


703 of Coftlieſ Emblem ; 8 

Emblem from the Greek Word "EuCanua, 
Emblema. the Pavimenta Teſſellata, or Moſaic 
' Pavements of the Romans, conſiſted of Small 
Square Stones call'd Emblemata, from their 
being In-laid, which is the Import of the Greek 
Word, to Diſtinguiſh Theſe from what was 
done with the Pencil; for they were Gene- 
rally form'd into Pictures. and as the Subjects 
were Commonly Moral and Allegorical, We 
have Transferr'd the Signification of the Word 
to the Subject. Milton has reſtor d it to the 


7 
8 
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706 in Shady Bower 

| More 5 acred and ' Sequeſter'd, 

in the Firſt Edition tis Shadier Bower, but 

' Alter'd in the Second, publiſh'd in Milton's 
Life-time. Both are Well; with the Altera- 
tion, and as it Now Stands, the Senſe is, in a 

More Sacred, and Sequeſter'd Shady Bower. 
As it was, the Senſe is as good ; in a Bower 
More Shady, more Sacred, &c. We think 
This is preferable becauſe Thus the Circum- 
ſtance of the Shadineſs is moſt Strongly mark'd, 
as 'tis a very Material and Beautiful One ; and 
is accordingly much inſiſted on Afterwards. 

Sacred fequeſter'd. Set Apart as what had 

Something Holy. 


712 the Genial Angel 
the Friendly Angel that took Care of the Pro- | 
pagation of Mankind. | 


714 More Lovely than Pandora, &c. 

the Story is This. Prometheus the Son of Ja- 
pbet had Stoln Fire from Heaven for the Ser- 
vice of Man, which Jupiter being Angry at, 
as not his Own Act, to be Reveng d ſent him 
Pandora, ſo call'd, becauſe all the Gods had 
Contributed their Gifts to make her more 
Charming, (for ſo the Word ſignifies) ſhe was 
brought by Hermes [Mercury] but was not 
received by Prometheus the Wiſer Son of Ja- 
- (as the Name implies) but by his Brother 


Epi- 


— 
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. Epimetheus the Unwiſer Son, She Entic'd his 


Fooliſh Curioſity to Open a Box which She 
brought, wherein were Commun d All n 


of Evils. 


I 1 Fire, 
firſt Original and Prototype of all Earthly Fire. 


See the Note on III. 656. where the Word 


has a Larger Signification but Conſiſtent with 
5 . 9 8 


* Happy in our Mutual Help 
and Mutual Love, the Crown of all our Bliſs 
Ordain'd by Thee, and this Delicious Place 

We ſhould not have taken Notice of This 

Paſſage if it had not been Strangely Miſtaken 

of Late. the Senſe, as 'tis pointed in the Beſk 

Editions, is Sufficiently plain. Happy in our 

Mutual Help, in our Mutual Love, the Chief 


of All Our Bliſs, thy Gift, and Happy in this 
Ramat 1 


738 into their I moſt Bower 


not that they had ſeveral Apartments, or 


Bowers in This Place, (tho' they had elſewhere, 
as IV. 626. V. 230.) they had but One Here, 
690 but Inmoſt Bower means only the In- 


| moſt, the Fartheſt part. the Word is us d in 
the ſame Senſe. V. 302, in Both very e e 


105 — ween 
think, I am of n | 


743 


176 | IVE : 


| 743 — Commubial Tote | 


atrimonial Love. 


750 —— Myſterious Tam, 
See grp Ss 


756 and all the Charities 

all the Relations all the Dearneſſes. not Cha- 
rities, as the Word is now Commonly under- 
ſtood. Milton Frequently uſes Words to fig- 
nify what they did Originally. 


758 far be it, that I ſhould write thee Sin or 
| Blame, | 

Blame Here is a Noun, and che Senſe i is, Far 
be it from Me that I (as ſome), ſhould pro- 
nounce Marriage Sinful, or even Blameable, 
Leſs Holy than a Single Stare, 747. 

or perhaps Blame is Here a Verb, far be it 

ig I ſhould pronounce Thee Sinful, 'or even 
— chee. 


769 or ann wed the Starv'd Lover ſings 
| Serenate, or Serenade (as that Italian Word is 
Engliſh'd) ſignifies Mufick Vocal and Inſtru- 
mental been 'd under the Window of a 
Miſtreſs in the Abſence of the Sun, whether 
Ev'ning, Night, or Morning: 'tis So call'd 
from Another Italian Word Sereno, (from Sera 
the Ev'ning) Sereno carries a Double Idea of 
Clearneſs d Coolneſs, Such — g 

| * 


5 ; 
# 


Ver - „„ 
being Commonly made when the Air is Clear 
as well as Cool. tis the Latter Circumſtance 
which is chiefly meant Here; the Lover is 
Starv'd, Shivering with Cold. LES 


| and know to know no more.. 
and know to Content your Selves with your 
Preſent Knowledge. 3 


776 Now had Night meaſur d with her Sha« 
Aotvie Cone | TEE 
Bal way Up hill this Vaſt Sublunar Vault, 
a Cone is a Figure Round at Bottom, and Leſ- 
ſening all the Way Ends in a Point: This 1s 
the Form of the Shadow of the Earth, the 
Baſe of the Cone ſtanding upon That ſide of 
the Globe where the Sun is Not, and Conſe- 
quently when tis Night There. This Cone 
to Thoſe who are on the Darken'd Side of the 
Earth, could it be Seen, would Mount as the 
Sun fell lower, and be at it's Utmoſt heighth 
in the Vault of their Heaven when it was 
Midnight; tis call'd the Sublunar Vault; a 
Vault whoſe top reaches not ſo high as the 
Moon, (Sublunar, Under the Moon; ) for as 
the Point of the Cone could not be ſuppos d 
to extend to a more Diſtant Sky, Milton has 
Imagin'd a certain Portion of the Heavens, 
not reaching ſo far as the Moon, to be the 
Limit of this Circling Canopy of Night's ex- 
tended Shade, III. 556. This is the Sublunar 
Vault here meant. The Shadowy Cone had 
ma . Now 


178 IV. 
Now aris'n Half way, conſequently ſuppoſing 
it to be about the time when the Days, 1 
Nights were of Equal Length. (as it was, X. 
329.) it muſt be Now about Nine o' Clock, 
the uſual time of the Angels ſetting their Sen- 
| tries, as it immediately follows. This is mark- 
ing the Time very Poetically. 


77⁸ and from their Tvory Port the Cherubim 
forth iſſuing | 
this Ivory Port, Vat or Door was not men- 
tion d when the Rocky Gate or Portal was de- 
ſcrib d, v. 543. but Such Muſt be Suppos d. 
and is Here Expreſly given. the Rocky ortal 

form'd a Streight, or a Narrow Paſſage; but 
twas So Wide, and Continu'd ſo far as to give 
room for the Angels Unarm'd to Divert 
Themſelves, and Gabrie/ their Leader, with 
Heroic Games; forth of this Narrow way 
(where was the Ivory Gate, and in that Part 
of it as was next the Garden) the Cherubim 
ifſu'd into the Wide Space of Paradiſe Ad- 
joyning. 45 | 
Perh⸗ Milton had in *% View Homer's 
Gates of Sleep, One of Ivory, the Other of 
Horn. Odyſſ. i 562 ; True Dreams paſſing 
through Wo * Horn, and Falſe Ones 
8 the Ivory Gate. Virgil is generally 
thought to hn Alluded to This Paſſage of 
Heater: En. VI. 895. where he makes Aineas 
o out of Hell through a Gate of Ivory to 
Suge that All he had faid of Eneas 8 ed 
cent 
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ſcent i into That Place. a and what he faw There, 
Was to be conſider d only as a Pure Fiction, and 
Poetical Invention. in like manner Milton 
might intend to Intimate Here that what he 
ſaid of Theſe Guards and Fortifications about 
Paradiſe was Fictitious, as indeed they did 
not Anſwer the End. This is only Offer d ag 

a Conjecture ; but moſt Certain it is He could 
not Forget this Ivory Gate of Homer, e 
he ogg to it or No. | 


780 n Watlike Parade, 


prepar'd to receive Orders. it alſo 'bignifies o 
make their Appearance. 


784 Our Cirtuit Meets full Wil. es | 
the Angelic Guard were now with their Backs 
to the Gate, and to Divide into Two Bodies; 
That Commanded by Uzziel took Their way 
to the Left, That by Raphael to the Right; 
che Buſineſs of Boch was to Search the Gar- 
den, and to Meet juſt on the Oppoſite Side, 
as chey did, v. 863. all but the two Detach d 

by Gabriel from his Own Band, v. 786. 


W *© n= Flame they part 

Either tis meant they divided as Flame di- 
vides it ſelf into Separate Wreaths, Or that 
they went with the Velocity and Vigour of 
Flame, as Homer ſays of the Trojans, Iliad, 
B. 780. they march d as if all the Countrey 
was in Flames. in Both Senſes This Expreſ- 


N 2 fion 


180 w. 
ſion apply d to the d 6 has a Maur 
Beauty than in Homer. N > 


785 Half wheeling to the Shield, Half to the 
ar. 

to the Rake and Left i in a Gl Motion. 

the Shield being held in the Left hand, and 

the Spear in the Other. 

the Ancients us'd Theſe Words of, Com- 

mand. See lion's Tattics, p.73 · 4 


786 Strong and Suttle Spirits 9 1 
Subtilty does not Always imply what is Uſu- 
ally meant by Craft; tis us d in a Good Senſe, 
Prov. viii. 12. J Wiſdom dwell with Subtilty, 
for So the Margin ſays tis in the Hebrew. and 
Thus the Latins frequently uſe the Word. 
Cunnin 5 Sagacity, Prudence was en ee 
to Thoſe Sent as well as Strength. FOR, | 


791 — Secure of Harme. he x | 
not Apprehending Harm. as IX. 370. the 
Word Safe is alſo us'd in This Senſe. IX. 81 5: | 
794 Hitherward bent 4 
towards Paradiſe. 


7906 Hither bring 
chat is to Me wherever! happen to be; to Me, 
not to viel, nor any here Elſe; to Me di- 
rectly. for they were not to be Afterwards 
* Where they were at Preſent. 9 


| 804 


* 


\ 
\ 


W. £6 1 

304 == Inſpiring Venom, | 

Breathing In Venom. So Virg. En. VIII. 351. 

where the Serpent that the Fury Alecto had 

flung upon Amata, creeps ſoftly over her, 
Viperiam I nſþirans Animam — 

 n— pertentat Senſus, G Wc. 


not a Meer Suggeſtion of Sone pride, 5 


Sc. but a real Poiſonous Vapour, Corrupting 
the Blood, and by It the Mind, as appears by 
what immediately follows. See alſo Ro phaeFs 
Diſcourſe with Adam, V. 404. and Our Note 
on v. 486. of that Book, part of that Diſ- 
courſe; Where, as Here and in Other Places, 
 Miltorts Syſtem appears to be that the Souls 
of Men, as the Angels, are Spirits, but not in 
the Higheſt Senſe ; That he reſerves to God 
Only. Whether This be Right or Not let Di- 
vines Judge, and Milton Anſwer, but tis Fine 
Poetry. 


812 Touch of Cele ia Temper, 

| Temper from Tempera, and Tempra, (Ital.) 
Conſolidation ; and ſaid of Iron put red hot 
into Cold Water to Harden. of This Celeſtial 
Temper was the Head . Ithurie's Spear, 


V. 553. 


1 


816 Tun 
from Tonneau (Fr.) any Caſk or you” 


820 | OO Amaz'd . 
ä 83 or 


— o,.5 IV. 
' 6r Maz'd, in a Maze, not well knowin Ki | 
One is, or How to Extricate One s Self. 


821 — the Grieſle King; 

Griſly, or Grieſlie ; Ugly, Dreadful ; an An- 
glo-Saxon Word, and Frequently uſed by Chau- 
cer and Spencer. the Verb is Agri/e, to Fright, | 

to Fear, . be Terrify d. I. 670. II. W 


846 — Abaſhd _ 0B 
Diſcountenanc'd, Confounded, 


84 e in her Shape How Lovely, 
the Devil ſaw how Lovely Vertue appear d in 
the th it's preſent Shape or Form. 


; 849 chiefly to find here Obſerv'd 


his 2 Viſibly Impair d; yet Seem' 4 
ndaunted. 


a true Diabolic Character. he Pin d, Griev'd | 
at, the Loſs of his Purity of Mind when he - 
ſaw the Advantage it gave the Angel both in 
Strength and Beauty; but his Greateſt Con- 
cern was that his Own Glory was Evidently 
Faded, and Obſerv'd to be So, yet put on a 
Pretence to a Courage he had not. ride and 
Hypocriſy. 
What a Picture! the An * Grace, 
* Heighten'd So as to be Invincible by bis 
Grave Rebuke, Severe; Severity join d with 
* Youthful Beauty, Awfulneſs, Goodneſs; and 
Theſe Contraſted wih the Faded Luſtre of 


« the 
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© the Apoſtate Spirit, inf He Atham'd and 


© Confounded ! and What a Noble Moral 
does it Exhibit . 


869 —— Regal Port, : 
Porr, from Porter (Fr. ) Kiogly Carriage or 
viour. 


878 the Bounds ef, 
to thy Tranſgrefſions, _ 
that is, Tranſcurſions. Milton back us'd "A 
Word Here in the Senſe of the Pure Latinity, 
for the Common Signification did not come 
in till the Baſer Ages. Cic. in Piſon. Cap. 
'xxx111. of Ceſar, Cujus Ego Imperio Al. 
pium Vallum contra adjcenſum Tranſgreſſionem- 
que Gallorum objicio, tis true the Word is 
us'd preſently after in the Common Senſe, but 
Milton loves to uſe a Word in Different Sen= . 
ſes, even in the ſame Period. See IX. 648. 
8 % 1900. XI. 625, 627. . | 


8 394 Dole ky | 
from Dolor Cat.) Grief or Sorrow. 


911 So Wiſe be Judges it to o fy from Pain 
However, and to ſcape his Puniſhment. 

However, upon Any terms, at all Adventures. 

This is the Force of This Word, as appears 

by what follows Immediately, as well as by 

the Senſe of the Place. the Devil had re- 

proach'd the Angel (v. 887.) as having Aſk'd 
7 N 4 z 


a 8 = of 1 4 ? 
+ f = * | Wo" * n 
* . % * "4 
+ 4 


_* WES. 
f Silly Queſtion; 878 Gabriel teplics He 


was a Fit Perſon indeed to accuſe Them of | 


Folly who demanded-of him How he Durſt 
break Priſon ; and yet boaſted his Own Wiſ- 
dom, not as having fled from Pain, for That, 
Singly conſider d, dad been Right, but for da- 
ring to do ſo at all Adventures, at the Hazard 
of a even- N nee ar 80 ghee. | 


927 Thy Fierce, 

very Conciſe, but very Intelligible and Sag 
Enemy, Opponent is Underſtood. Abundant 
Inſtances of This are perpetually found, a re- 
markable One we lately N d by, V. 8, 52. 


928 The Blaſting 
Thus tis in the Firſt Edition, the Second has 
it Thy, but tis Wrong no doubt, not only 
that the Word occurs very often Thereabouts, 
and probably Occafion'd the Miſtake, but on 


Senſe requites it to be The. 

944 with Sours to Hymne his Throne, | 
And Practird Diſtances to Cringe, _ 
to Hymn his Throne with Songs, and to Cringe 
Pradtis d, Sudied, Accuſtomed Diſtances. 


2 8 


tis T:1us Spelt in the Beſt Editions Adviſe, 
Dir ect, Order, Decree, | 


ibid. 


—— 15 „ 
Ibid: W : | 

On, Forward. che — 6 of the Word Here 
1s, that it gives the Idea of One Driven be- 
Fore Another as a Beaſt is driven; it implies 


Contempt; Satan had before Obſerv'd That | 
in him, v 926. and with Pa v. 903. 


— 1 Vas thee | 
* will drag thee, the Preſent for the Future; 
a Latiniſm, and very Emphatical. Que prima 
pericula Vito. Virg. En. III. 367. Cui famula 
trador? quem Dominum V wot Senec. Troad. | 
„ 


971 Proud Bimitarie Cherube,' 

Limitary, Set to Guard the Bounds, as v. 878. 

2 Taunt, Inſulting the Good Angel as one 
| Employ d on > o_ Office. 


979 * 0 | 
a very Large Square Body of Foot, 


gBo Ported Spears 5 

eld Sloping towards the Enemy, the Right 
hand Before, and the Other Behind. a De- 
fenſive Poſture, ready alſo to Attack. 5 


; ibid. —— Field 


of Ceres 


a Field of Corn, or a Corn- field, but Theſe | 
bad been Un-poetical, Low wayes of Saying 


it; 


it; Ceres was the Goddeſs of Corn, tis there- 
fore a Field of Ceres. | 
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987  Teneriff or Hides 
Teneriff is ſaid to be one of the Higheſt | 
Mountains in the World, 45 Miles Perpendi- 
cular, and is ſeen, by the help of Perſpectives, 
50, 60, and when the Weather is very Clear 

| Fourſcore and ten Leagues off. tis in an Iſland 
of the ſame Name, the Biggeſt of the Cana- 
ries. Atlas is a long Chain of Mountains in 
Africa, divided into the Greater and Lefler 
Atlas; 'tis the Greater which muſt be m 


meant. 


988 — 01 his Creſt 
Sat Horror Plum'd ; 

Horror is Perſoniz'd, and is made to fit on 
the Cone of the Helmet, as the Ancients 
plac'd Sphynxes, Dragons, &c there Horror fits 
ſhaded with a Plume of Feathers, as the Chi- 
mæra on the Helmet of Turnus, En. VIIL 785. 
Feathers have always been a Military Orna- 
ment, and ſeveral together is call'd a Plume, 
CP a Plum of F woos 


989 in 7 Graſp 0 | 
Finely Expreſs 'd, Conciſe. he not 915 Held 
the Spear and Shield, but held chem Firmly, 

x, = PE them. | 


* 


K % . i/ 2 
1 , b % 
5 * IV. 7 1 . « ; . 6 
| _ 5 


990 W bat Seem'd both ah Specs and Shield — 
Milton was Here under ſome Difficulty. _ 
could not be Suppos d to have brought Arms 
with him, nor was it proper to imagine he 
had Stollen any of thoſe belonging to the 
Good Angels; to have Dis- arm d Any of them 
had been Worſe; he has therefore given him 
what only geem d to be Spear and Shield. nor 
is the Poet quite Extricated, the Reader 
55 Aſſiſt him by Suppoſing Satan's Power 
Exceeding Great, who even with Such could 
Defend himſelf 80 as to Endanger, not only 
Paradiſe, but the whole New Creation, as it 
follows; and This gives a Vaſt Idea of his 
Power, though Impair'd by Sin. | 


99% dl Golden Scales, Tet ſeen 
Betwuixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion Sign, 
Libra, or the Scales, is one of the twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac, as Aſtrea (or Virgo) the 
Virgin and Scorpio alſo are. This does, as it 
were, Reallize the Fiction, and gives Cen. 
ſequently a Greater Force to it. 5 
999 Iherein All things Created firſ ben weig bd, 
the Pendulous round Earth wih Bailenc! files 


in Counterpoiſe, Now ponders All Events, 
Battles and Realms: 


a Shart and Noble Account of the Brise Wiſ- 
dom i in Creation and Providence ! In the Be- 


ginning he Fitted All the Parts of the Great 
Work, 


4 


a 


* y 1 
4 4 * 
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* » * 2 
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Work, All was Contriv'd with reſpect to Each 
as relating to the Reſt, and to the Whole; 
for Inſtance, the Round Earth which was to 


be Suſpended in the Air, was confider'd, as 


that Air alſo was, Each Weigh'd againſt the 


Other as reſpecting it's Place and Office. and 
Thus Now, (for tis the Poet ſpeaks) Now, 
and at all times, He, the ſame Eternal Wiſ- 
dom, Ponders all Events; for Example, Bat- 


tels, Which Side ſhall prevail, and What ſhall | 


be the Conſequences; ' So Realms, States, 


Monarchies, Theſe alſo he Weighs ; Which 


_ ſhall Subſiſt, which Decay, which Subdue, 


and Swallow up Which, Sc. as Job xxviii. 25. 
xXxxvii. 16. I/. xl. 12. Matt. x. 30. Epheſ. 
i. 4. 2 Theſſ. i. 9. &c. All This and More is 


comprehended in theſe three Lines and a half. 


the Reader has the Clue put into his Hand, 
he may go on with Delight, Admiration, and 
Bd RO oY x 
102 —— two Weights 5 
the Sequel Each of Parting and of Fight; 


the Queſtion is, whether a Battle or Not. This 


is to be Derermin'd by Weighing Both in the 
Ballance, the Weights, whatever they were, 


may then be ſaid to be This One and That 


the Other, what they Repreſent being Vir- 
tually contain'd in them. Not content with 


This, Miiton has Nobly extended the Thought, 


not only Parting and Fight, but all their - 


„ 


IV. | Ss "Sa W 
of Conſequences are Included, ach are — 
Sequel, One of This, the Other of That. _ 
theſe Weights. were the Strength. of each 
Contending Angel, as is ſeen v. 10124, Theſe 
Included Peace and War, and what was to 
follow Either. and Accordingly as the For- 
2 preponderated, Satan ies the Com- 


This Allegory of the Scales is very Natural 
and Beautiful, and in Proſe ſays only that 
Satan comparing His own Strength with That 
of his Antagoniſt was Intimidated, and Fled. 
the reſt is Poetical Embelliſmment. N 
the Ballance of Homer, II. vIII. 69. xx11. 209, . 
 ſomuchAdmired, is remarkably Different from 
This, not only chat His weighs the Fatal Power 
of Death, ſo that the Preponderating Scale is 
Terrible to whom tis apply d; but what is 
much more Conſiderable, His are made uſe 
olf by Jupiter to Learn what was the Decree 
Of Deſtiny, to which Himſelf was Subject; 


Whereas Milton ſays the Almighty us'd theſe = 


Scales but as a Sign directing the Contending 
Parties to Act as Himſelf had Determin d 
they ſhould. _ 


1906 Satan I know Thy Srrength, and T 
| know'ft Mine, 
Veit ber our Own, &c. | 
the Senſe of this whole Faſſage is This, and 


tis Pointed Accordingly i in che Beſt Editions, 
e Confounded in Some, | 


We 


__. „ 

We know One Another's Strength, and that 
Both receive All they Have from God; tis 
Silly then to Boaſt what we can do by Force, 
for Thy Power can Effect no more chan is 
Permitted, no, nor even Mine, though tis 
Doubled on This Occaſion: to be Convinc'd, 
Look up and read thy Doom in Vonder Sign 
if thou perſiſteſt to Conternl. 
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BOE V. 


Now Morn herRojieSteps in th Eaſtern Clime 
Advancing, Sou d theEarth with Orient Pearle, 
Morning is Perſoniz'd and ſhewn as com- 
ing Forward from the Eaſt, Strewing (as 
when Seed is Sown) the Earth with Dew- 
drops, reſembling the Brighteſt Pearl. 

Poets and Painters have given Us Various 
Repreſentations of the Morning according to 
the Different Parts of it. Grey belongs to the 


Earlyeſt Dawn whilſt the Beams of the Sun 


are yet too Diſtant to Warm th' Uncolour'd 
$kie. So v.189. VII. 373. IX. 192. and Ly- 
cidas v. 2 5. 187, Next is the Rofie, Morning, 
when That Lovely Bluſh appears in the Hea- 


vens, from the Nearer Approach of the Sun, 


and is Thence Communicated by Reflection 
to the Earth, though Fainter and Painter as 
remov'd Weſtward. This is Deſcrib'd VI. 3. 


VII. 29. VIII. 511. XI. 175. when the Sun 


riſes the Morning puts on her Saffron Robe, 
and This is the time Noted v. 139. IV. 642. 
Now is the Roſe Morning, Her Way ly 
where ſpreads a General Roſyneſs, and ſhee 
as it were treads upon Roſes, - | 


2 


192 | V. 

2 Clime, or Climate is a Space « on the 
Terreſtial Globe comprehended between two 
Circles paralel to the Equator, ſo that from 
the beginning of the Climate to that of An- 

other Next to it there is Half an Hour's 
Difference in the Longeſt Summer-day. Or 
Thus. Divide the Earth in the Midſt between 
the North and South Points, or Poles, then 
Sobdivide Each of theſs Halves by. Other. 
Circles Paralel to This Greateſt, and at a 
Certain Diſtance from 2 e Wen 
Subdiviſions are nens 2 + 


i e t, debe, 
—— ve Awake at that Early Hout 
enen 3 * * 412 


A 1 


db Aerie the wake Pure  Digefio bred, 
* — Vapor 


- - Bland, from Blandus, (Lat) Pleaſing, 
Chearful. a ſhort,” but F ul Deſcription of 
the Sleep of a Happy Man; the Sleep of 
Nature, the Sleep of Tem ce, Innocence 
and Contentment. the . err 3 


in e to. 
| | Groſſo 772 Ms 
Wa of Unki 1415 umes,wit Green 


Encumberd 5 


(IX. 1049.) and "from hows the . 
Ai as 7 Unreſt and finds the —_— 
2 ars 


* 


4 


V. f 193 
all Unconcern d at That, has begun her Rel 
1 55 Smiling. XI. 173. 


— which 65 Only Sound 
175 Leaves and Fuming Rills, Aurora“: Far, 
| Lightly Diſpers d, and the Sbrill 1 in Song 
of Birds on Every Bough ; | 
th Only Sound; All Elſe was jet; ſent 
up therr Silent Praiſe, or were yet Aſleep. 
the Air, the Hills, the Vallyes were Now 
Silent even of the Celeſtial Voices and In- 
ſtruments, or the Echoes from them which 
Somtimes Gladded Paradiſe, as IV. 680; or 
they were at too great a Diſtance to be 
heard by Adam. the Only Voice Now 
was That of the Leaves, the Water, and 
the Birds, United, the ſame as IV. 260, &c. 
and as are employ'd by Taſſo to Awake Er- 
nimia, Cant. VII. Stan. 5. 
the two Firſt of theſe are faid to be 
Aurora —— — as the b 2 Flours 
4 (EX. 4 the Eve N ; 
the Cauſe Gor . d 4 
Rills were Shaken by the Niang Bre — 
the Fan of the Mauing Thoſe Ruſled 
or Rattled One againſt the Other, Theſe 
Fumd or Chaff d as Angry; an Idea Fre- 
quent with the Ancient Poets. 
Catullus LXII. 270. has givn a Fine De- 
{cription of the Sea Thus Diſturbd 
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| Uſual i in Engl 


: 4s Zephyr Criſts avith Berls Gala they 
Seas, 
and Wakes the F lippant W aves with fei 
ding Breeze, . 
 awbile Morn, yet Sunkf, Swell by Swe! 
Degrees. 
Dbeſe, Mutt ring firſt, with 515 Soft Breath- 
ins Waſh, | 
and Noifyer Now, 45 Preword-Laughing, 
i 'Deſb; . 
1 Then, as Air Seien Mere, and 2 More 
wo: Dvd 
eng with Rhe Dey, farr of they 


_— 


psc) rnd Corteaneſs, never er Wanting 
in Milton, require that the Sounds ſhould be 
peculiar to the Morning, That Point of it Now 


Z deſcrib'd ; "Theſe are So, as That of the Sing- 
ing of the Birds Alſo is, tis their Matin-Song, 


/arill, Loud, as Joyous at the Returning Day, 
and in Full Concert; arch All __ Then, on 
Every Bough. _ 
this United Sound Diſperies Steep, or Re. 
maining Drowſineſs. 
the Term 2 ap ply'd to Sleep i 1s not 
the Greek and Latin Poets 
have it ſo Frequently that Milton could not fail 
of Applying it in like manner (Sleep isconfider'd 


as a Dew, IV. ö 14.) Sophoc. Trachin.999. ouedæ- 
v dor Prudent. Cathem. l. 93. 'tis Beautyfull, 
and 


2 common. See Orph. Argonaut. v. 888. 


the Light Aerie Sleep is Ligbriy, Eafily Dif. 
pers d, Eaſily Indeed! for Theſe Sounds, Gen- 
tle as they are, Eſpecially Two of them, are 
heard at Some Diſtance; Adam was with his 
Conſorted Eve in their Inmoſt Bower, IV. 738. 
where no Creature, not even a- Bird entred, 
bur Themſelves, a Cloſe Inwoven Shade, 
Deck'd with Flowers, and where no Fuming 
Rills, no Liquid Lapſe of Murmuring Streams 
are found. 'tis Painted, IV. 690, Ge. | 
As the Firſt Two Lines of this Book parti- 
cularly Deſcribe the Morning, Thoſe that fol- 
low Hitherto Enlarge on That Delightful 
Subject; a Morning in Paradiſe. Our Author 
is particularly Excellent in Such. As beſides 
This, and what preſently follows, v. 20. See 
Thoſe of IV. 641, V. I, 139. IX. 192. . 
1 


8 — $0 much the More 
| His Wonder was to find Unwak'nd Eve 
_ with Treſſes Diſcompos'd, 
His Wonder Implies = She alſo Slept and 
Wake d as He; She not Only was not Yer A- 
_ but appear'd to be Diſturb'd in her 
8 . 


11 e his Side © 
Leaning half rais'd; &c. 


+ 16 


© What a Picture! 
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16 Milde, as ka I e on Flora Breathes, . 


as when the Soft Weſtern: Gales breath on the 


Flowers. Exceeding Poetical and ne 


—— Soft Touching 


7 
AY ny tly, hs ron 


wee looſe the Prim: ad 
Prime! is an old Engliſb Word ſignifying te 
Early Morning, the Firſt hour of the Day; 
Before, and about Sun riſing. This Diſcourſe 
was when the Sun was not pet riſen, as 1 39. 


) 


20 Such Whiſpering W 410 ber, but with Seart- 
led Eye 
on Adam, whom anbriting ; Thus ſhee pate. 


« wn This pon Picture. 6 7 


31 have Drean', TAR, 
if Dream'd, 

Her Doubt whether twas a Dream or Not 

ſays very Artfully that her Imagination was 


Violently Struck, Thus all the Circumſtances 
Mention d are Painted with the Utmoſt Force, 


and amongſt Others Thoſe Deſcribing a Love- 
ly Night. the whole Dream is very apes, 
and full of Images. 

Here fir Begins, This is the Dawn of thi 
Fall, the Firſt Breach of Paradiſaical Happi- 


neſs; the firſt Entrance of Sorrow, which 


N the way to a 3 Torrent not 
Long 


3 28 


Log ine but all was Chear'd for the Pre- 
len, as v. 129. 


but know that in the Soul 
are many, &c. 

take this Whole Account in Proſe : 

There are in the Soul many Faculties, 
which are Subordinate to Reaſon; the Chief 
of Theſe is Fancy; She forms Ideas from 
what the Senſes bring in, which Reaſon, Joyn- 
ing or Disjoyning, works up into Propoſi- 
tions, All that we Affirm, as Certain, or only 
Probable, or Deny, as not being well Prov d; 
and when Nature Reſts, Reaſon Sleeps alſo: 
Fancy is Then ſometimes Awake, and Mi- 
micks her; but putting things Ill together, 
makes Mad Work often, in Dreams. 
Dreams are the Reveries of People Aſleep, 
as what we call Reveries are the Dreams of 
Thoſe Awake. by Reveries we mean what 
Spencer's Words, in the firſt Stanza of his 
Viſiont of the World's Vanity, well deſcribe: _ 

OneDay, whiles that my Daily Cares did Sleep, 

My Spirit, ſhaking off ber Earthly T7, 

began to enter Meditation deep | 

of things Exceeding Reach of Common Reaſon; ; 

On which, when as my Thought Was e 
„e, 

unto my Eyes ſtrange Shows preſented were, 
Nature may alſo be faid to be ar reſt in Mad- 
neſs, Deliriums, Trances, Enthuſiaſtical Ex- 
taſies or Whims, Drunkenneſs, &c. as in Sleep. 

| 3 Milton 


100 


198 V. 
Milton therefore was in the Right in not-Con- 


fining the Wild Work of Fancy whilſt Ne 
reſts, to Dreams only. | 


118 — Unapprov'd, 
So it be Unapprov'd, Diſlik d. 


137 but Firſt from under Shadie Arborous Roof, 
the Roof of their Bower was Inwoven Shade, 
(IV. 693.) like that of an Arbour. Before they 
went 4-6 the Field they Stopt, yet under the 
Roof of their Sylvan Lodge, (V. 377.) to per- 
form their Morning Devotions; but they were 
got out of their n-moft Bower (IV. 738.) or 
the Fartheſt Part of it where they Slept; they 
were come to open Sight of Day-Spring; the 
Open Sight, Such as was to be had at the 
Door of the Bower; not the Gloom Within, 
Chiefly where they Slept ; nor are We to 
Suppoſe even That Forbid Diſtinguiſhing Day 
from Night; but Now they he a Full View 
of Aurora's Purple Road, gen” of the Sun 
with Wheels yet bov'ring ore the Ocean's brim, 
and diſcovering All the Eaft of aca and 
Eden's Happy Plains, 
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—— Numerous Verſe, : 


1 1080 Syllables and cheir Sounds are Number d, 
Moaſur d. 


1 51 more Tureable than ade tau or Hur 
fo 846 more Sweetneſr, : 
"3 their 


their Voices, whether in Recitative or Song, 
Proſe or Verſe, were Sufficiently Sweet and 
Muſical; They needed no Inſtruments in 
Their Devotion. | 


153 Theſe are thy Glorious Works | 
the Scene of this Hymn, the Time When, and 
the Voices With which it was Pronounc d, or 
Sung, have been Already Noted, All Abound- 
ing with Sweerneſt; Over-flowing : Nor is the 
Hymn it Self Leſs Sweet. Our Beautiful Firſt 
Parents Are Animated with Pious Joy and 
Admiration upon the View of the Glorious 
Works of God, Now Again with the New 
Day preſenting themſelves to their Eyes and 
Imaginations, the Univer/al Frame So Won- 
Araus Fair. Their Grateful Minds are Lifted 
up to God, Infinitely, wks ny More Won- 
derful, though Seen by them Only, and but 
* Dimly in his Works, which they are Now 
| Contemplating. They Firſt Invite the Angels 
to declare the Wonders of his Glory, as Beſt . 
Seeing and Knowing it, then All the New 
Created things are call'd upon to Extol him; 
Theſe are Enumerated, and the Characte- 
riſtick of Each Mark'd Diſtinctly. All are 
then call'd upon by this Deyout Pair co Wit- 
neſs, if they Themſelves Neglect what they 
Excite Others to, and then the Hymn con- 
cludes with a Short Prayer and Deprecation. 
This is a Morning Hymn, and it's Circum- 
ſtances Such as were Then Seen or Naturally 
| 04 and 
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200 | V. 
and Eaſily Suggeſted. See v. 153, 185, 208, 
&c, but 'tis alſo General (as i the 148 Pfalm 


which doubtleſs Milton had Full in View) it 
takes in the Univer/al Frum, All Wen 
all Living Souls. | ATA of. 


J 59 — Goodneſs beyond thught and Power Di- 
| wines | 

* Coming forth of Weit Inno, Shady Wer | 
into the Open, Far Extended, Ain 
Beautiful Proſpect, the Sun juſt gotten a- 
* bove the Calm Ofcan, (the Diſtant Horizon) 
% Purpling the not yet Azur'd Sky, the-Land- 


_ * ſcape not yet in it's Bright Verdure, the 


“ Mitts Silently and Slowly Aſcending from 
* the Lakes and Hills, Grey now, but whoſe 
e Fleecy Skirts are ſoon to be Painted with 


Gold, the Morning Star Still Viſible and 


5 Bright near the Sun (as he always is) and the 


Moon Deſcending, for She is about Her Full.“ 


IV. 723) No Wonder Theſe Devout Minds, 
Innocent, not Knowing IIl, were Struck. but 
How? Not with Philoſophical Speculations 
and Remarks on the Divine Wiſdom in the 
Contrivance, but with Conſpicuous Goodneſs 
and Power; Theſe they Felt and Saw. Pa- 
rent of Good, Almighty! their Hearts Over- 

yd with Foy and Fragrance, with Admira- 
tion and Thankfulneſs, and were too Buſily 


Thus Employ'd to be Amus d wich What 


they Knew to be Above their Capacity. Not 
but ac at Proper t times err . were 
5 Thus 


Un | * 0 


8 1 20 1 
Thus Employ'd. See IV 657, VIII. I 5, 66, 70, 


16067. XII. 575, Sc. See allo Adam's "PIN 
of T heſe ſort of Studies, VIII. 188. 


100 Speal ye W bo Beſt can tell, ye Sons of Light, | 
Ve can Beſ Say How Wondrous the Creator is. 
bur even to Them tis Unſpeakable, as v. 1 56. 7 


161 — and with Songs 
and Choral Symphonies : 
Circle his Throne Rejoycing, 5 5 

Chorus is a Greek Word, a ace mo as 

Dances are wont to be perform'd by Several 

together, Several Singing at Once to the ſame 

Muſick (as Dancing) was alſo call'd a Chorus; 

So was That which in Theatrical Enter- 

tainments Explain'd and Moraliz d upon the 

Drama. (as is ſeen in Miltons Sampſon Ago- 

niſtes) Symphony is from a Greek Word; a 

Mixture of Sounds. We believe the preſenc 
Paſſage takes In the Full Import of the Words 
in their Original Signification. Singing and 

Dancing round about the Throne to Inſtru- 

mental Muſick in full Concert. Thus the 

Muſes Dance round the Throne of 955885 in 

Heſiod's J hecgonia, and Deiope with other 

Nymphs about the Bed of Juno in Milton's 

Lat. Poem to Salfillus. So in his Manſus. 

Fr quot ies Feſto cingunt Altaria cantu © 
Deio in Herboſd Grate de more Puelle, 
Carminibus lætis memorant 


See v. 619. of This Book, Se. | 


162 


202 | | $ 


\ 1 


162 — Day 4 without Night, ö 
We See his Wonders by the Help of the Re- 
turning Day; tis Always Day with You; Al- 


ways ye have Light Sufficient to Behold Them, 
as We Now do. Ye have Night, but not like 


Ours, as v. 628, 639, 642. VL 1. 


163 — Yee in Heav'n. 
a Point, as, Here, ſhould haye been after 


Heav'n; the Beſt Editions have but a Com- 


ma only. 


1 64 On Earth join all ye Creatures 


by Earth tis Manifeſt is Here meant This 


Lower World, the New Creation, in Oppoſi- 
tion to Heaven, the Empyreum, the Dwelling 


of God juſt now mention d; as by Creatures 


is meant All Created things. Inanimate, as 
well as having Animal Life. 
Neu regio fo fire Ulla ſuis Animantibus orba, 
Mfrs zenent Celeſte ſolum, Ovid. 


166 Faireft of Stars, Laſt i intheTrainof Night, 
of 2 Better thou belong not to the Dawn, 
the Morning Star is Laſt in the Train of Night 
as being Laſt Seen, and when the reſt are Loſt 


in Day, Gone off, One after Another, as their 


Brightnef was Unable to Suſtain the Sun's 
more potent Ray. Thus This Star ſeems rather 
to belong to the Morning. 5 

| 168 


V. 203 


168 — that Crom ſ the Smiling Morn 

with thy Bright Cirelet, 
Theſe two Circumſtances, Crown'd with the 
Faireſt of Stars, and Smiling, have Beautifully 


Finiſh'd Aurorg's Picture; which we * 
very Lovely before. 


169 Cirolet, 


a Biminutive of Circle, a Little Circle, 80 
call'd, as Compar'd with Thoſe of the Sun 
and Moon to be mention'd preſently. the Sun 
is call'd a Circle. IV. 576. 


171 Thou Sun, of this Great World both ye 
. and Soul, 1 nicely al . 
the Eye as giving Light, w all 
are Seen; ah. Soul bs i it's Heat Animati ng 
Invigorating, and Preſerving All things. 
not but that Milton, who o perperually has 
Homer and the Other Ancients in View, poſ- 
ſibly might Here Mean that the Sun ſees all 
things; for Homer calls him the All-Seeing 
Sun; the Other Greek Poets do the Same. 
but as the Former Senſe agrees' Better with 
the other Part of the Sun's Deſcription, and 
Seems alſo to be the more Noble, Allow MI. 
ron the Honour of having done Here, as on 


Many Other e Excell'd his Greateſt 
Maſters. . 


o — 
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Orient, the Riſing Sun; 


204 i 


175 Moon, that Now meet 7X gt Orient ng 
Now fiſt 
With the fixt Stars | 


This Account of the e bas Some Diff. 


culty, and accordingly Tranſlators, Latin, | 
French and Italian, have left it Obſcure, or 


Rather Seem to have Miſtaken i it. to Under- 


ſtand it Aright, it will be Neceſſary to Ob- 
ſer ve; that in whatever Senſe the Moon may 
be faid to Meet or Fly from the Sun, we are 
Only Concern'd with her as in relation to che 


a | 
4+ 


tis fit alſo Here to Confliler what Span of 


Time Milton Allows from the Creation to the 


Fall. Some have thought Both were on the 
Same Day, or at moſt that the State of Inno- 
cence was but of very Short Duration. Our 


Author is Not of This Opinion; Satan was 
but on his Journey, after the Creation was 


Finiſh'd, III. 70. twas Some time before he 


got Thicher, found Entrance, and was Driven 
from Paradiſe by Gabriel, IV. Ult. it was a 


Week e er he return d; How long it was af- 


ter That before he Prevail'd is not deter- 
min d, though it Seems to have been ſoon 
done; however as tis not ſaid how long Our 
Firſt Parents had Enjoy'd Being and Happi- 


. neſs before Satan was ſeen by God making 


Hitherward, we are not ſtreightned in Time, 
Adam might have had all that was Neceſſary 
to 


V. 1 
to make his Obſervations. See IV. 449, 680, 
685. V. 31, 32. VIII. 25. IX. 63, Sc. 
Wie Now come to Conſider the Text as it 
is pointed in the Beſt Editions. Miltons Own. 
the Moon may be ſaid to Fly from the Ea- 
ſtern Sun when She Vaniſhes, Over-· power d 
by His Brighter Beam; and to Meet him 
whilſt 'ſhe Suſtains That Superiour Bright- 
neſs. This Adam may very well be Suppos d 

have Obſery'd, and as tis a very Poetical 

nſe, tis what Milton could not fail to have 
thought of; and *tis the Senſa that Seems to 
have been That in which Moſt have under- 
ſtood this Paſſage. but Why Fly'ſt Wich the 
Stars? Unleſs that by Flying With them is 
Inter preted to be Following them, flying Af- 
ter them; for They are gone Long Before 
Her. and the Fix d Stars Longeſt; the Planet | 
Penus in Particular Nays a Conſiderable time | 
after W 

Another Senſe | in Which the Meeting and 
Flying We are ſpeaking of may be Under- 
ſtood is This. Every day from the New to 
the Full, the Moon Riſes within Twelve 
Hours After the Sun, and from Thence to the 
New within Twelve Hours Before her. May 
She not be ſaid to be Flying from Him when 
He, Riſing, finds Her gone Before, and that 
She Meets Him when She is Making towards 
Him in his Early Progreſs? but twould be a 


great Improptiety to Say She Then Flies with 
the * FL 


f Again. 
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Again. the Moon Meets the Sun. when, 
Riſing, he finds her in the Heavens, as he 
does One Half of the Month; the Other She 
is Abſent when he Aſcends his ee Throne; 
Riſing After Him, She Seems to Shun, to Fly 
his Company There. but Neither are the 
Stars concern d in This Caſe. the Fix d Stars 
and the Others are Equally Improperly brought 
In Here. 
Let us try if we can have More Succeks 
wich the Moon's Monthly Motion, and Here 
indeed She Approaches the Riſing Sun, and 
Recedes by Turns. Every Day after the Full 
when She is Seen in the Heavens, tis more 
Eaſtwardly than on the Day before; as from 
the New to the Full we know ſhe is more 
and More Remote from the Sun (though not 
Seen by Us) at His Riſing. Thus in Her Month- 
ly Progreſs from Weſt to Eaſt, (which is the 
' Only Motion that can be given to the Moon 
as Diſtinguiſh'd from the Sun in the Prole- 
maic Syſtem, (Milton s) the Diurnal being no 
Motion Diſtinctly of Hers but of the Primum 
Mobile Carrying all the Celeſtial Bodies in it) 
the Moon Meets, and Flyes from the Sun: 
but not with the Stars, not witk the Fix d 
Stars, This Menſtrual Motion has no Parti- 
cular relation to Them. 

But a Greater Objection to All Theſe Mean- 

ings is yet Behind; as will be ſeen preſently. 
Every way T heſe Stars Perplex us, and 
Meer for want of a Comma after Fly'/z, 18 
Then 


V. EE 
Then the Syntax of the Intire Paſſage would 
be. Moon, together with the Fix'd Stars, and 
ye Planets, Praiſe, &c. a like Syntax and man- 
ner of Expreſſion follows ſoon after, v. 194. 
Thus All Difficulties Vaniſh, at leaſt fo far as 
Concern the Stars, and the Moon's Meeting 
and Flying from the Sun may be underſt 
in the Senſe as Beſt Deſcribes Her, for All 
Who are Call'd upon are at the ſame time 
mark'd with their Peculiar Characteriſticks. 
Now Though Milton's Own Editions are as 
Correctly Printed as Almoſt Any Books Ever 
were, 'twould be Abſurd to Contend for the 
Pointing, Even of Theſe as. Infallible ; tis 
Certain there are Some Few Overſights, and 
that This is One, is Exceeding Probable, not 
only by the Difficulties with which the Text 
is Incumber'd this Comma being Omitted, 
bur Thus the Fix'd Stars are Calld upon 
with all the Other Luminous Bodies, ts 
ning with Heſperus, v. 166. and Concluding 
with v. 179. which Intimates the Intention 
was to ſpecify All which gave Light to the 
| World, and Milton has made Theſe too Con- 
ſiderable to give us the leaſt reaſon to 1uma- 
| gine he Purpoſely Omitted them. As v. 268. 
656, 664. VII. 382, Sc. Indeed This 
Hymn would be Defective without them, nor 
would it Anſwer to What is ſaid, v. 16 
2 All 15 Creatures to Extol Him; Him 
irſt, Laſt, Midſt, and without End. God, 
Bleſſed for Ever! „ 


We 


208 V. 
We. have Offer'd the "RITA ways which 
Occur to Us in Which This Paſſage May be 
Underſtood; the Reader is at Liberty to make 
Uſe of Any he Likes Beſt. Or if he is not 
Pet Satisfy'd, he may perhaps find a Better 
in That Caſe We ſhall be Thankful, if he i is 
ſo Good as. to Communicate If: c- 


176 with the Fix d Stars, Fix 'd in their 0 
e 
Fix'd, in Oppoſition, to the Planets who. are 
Wanadring, as in the Next Line. ; 

the Fix d Stars, with reſpect to Us, are all 
in the ſame Motion as if the Raden in 
which we behold them were one Vaſt Globe, 
| and They fix'd in it as Studs of Gold; which | 
| Globe, or Orb flyes; Flyes, not as oppds d 
to Meeting, as in the Precedent line, but 
as Swiftly Whirling round, Flying, as Mo- 
ving with the Utmoſt Rapidity ; So Adam 
Conceiv d they did, VII. 21. though Now ] ”/ 
tis Certainly, known. that the Fix'd Stars, as 
they are {rhe Neareſt of them) at an Amazing 
Diſtance even from the Planets, which are 
Comparatively Our NE bours, they are Va- 

_ riouſly, Remote from Them and Us; and 
Many, Millions, are Loſt to Our Sight, though 
Aſſiſted with the Beſt Telleſcopes, So that 
though an Eye were plac'd in any of them, 
the Diſtant View would be much the Same as 

That We have, Whatever Alteration there 
might 
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might be in the World, or its Planets, which 
ſhould happen to be Neareſt. 


177 —— and yee Five Other Wandring Fires 


that move 
in Myſtic Dance i 

the Planets which have not been mention d. 
the Five Other in the Prolemaic Syſtem (Here 
follow'd) are Mercury, Venus, Mars, Fupiter, 
and Saturn; for the Ancients accounted Seven 
as We, but Ours are Theſe, with the Moon, 
and the Earth, inſtead of the Sun, Our Cen- 
ter, as the Earth was Theirs, though indeed 
the Moon is but a Satellite, an Attendant 
upon the Earth, not properly a Planet. 

the Sun and Moon had been call'd upon ; 
So had Yenus too; but Not by That Name, 
not as a Planet, but as the Morning Star; 
Adam had not yet learn'd Aſtronomy enough 
to know This Star was a Planet, his Progeny 
was two thouſand Years in finding it to be So. 


Milton's Judgment is feen, and Frequently, 


in what is with great Confidence imputed to 


him as a Fault: tis Venturing Sufficiently to 


Allow So Young an Obſerver to Diſtinguiſh 


the Planets from the Fix'd Stars; and to know 


their juſt Number, it would have been too 


much to have made him Certain Which they 
All were. Phoſphorus, the Morning-Star, Now 
known to be Venus, ſeems to be of a Kind Pe- 
culiar to Himſelf, upon Account of his Ex- 


quiſite Beauty; So * as That of the 


Sun 


K ? 


n - .* 
Sun it Self, ſo Vaſtly Superiour i in Lights. is 
not Equal to him in That reſpect; and 1 


| makes it very Natural for Adam not onl 
Miſtake it as not one of the Planets, but 5 


* ,, call upon it Firſt, it ſeems to have Engag'd 


his Eye even before the Riſing Sun. 
the Planets are call'd Vandring Fires, be- 
- Their Motions are Different from Thoſe 
of the Fx d Stars, and from each Other. in 
Myſtic Dance; for the Ancients fancy'd there 
was Something of That in their Motions ; 
not only a Dance, but that there was Myſtery 
In it, So v. 620. They alſo call'd them Fires. 


178 not wit bout Song 5 
the Muſic * che Spheres is an Old Notion 
imputed to Pythagoras. It is Allowable in 
Poetry, and for Milton to Suppoſe Adam 
Heard, or Fancy'd he heard it, who was ſo 
Often, and ſo Divinely entertain'd with Ce- 
leſtial Harmony, as well in Sounds, [IV. 667.] 
as in the perfect Agreement of One thing 
with Another ; which perhaps was All that 
Ever was Really meant by the Muſick of the 
Spheres. | 


180 Aire, and ye Elements 
Air, and ye Other Elements. 


= the Eldeſt Birth 
of Nature's Womb, | 
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as firſt produc'd out of the Confug'd Mixture 
in Chaos. III. 714. VII. 239. ef 


1$ 1 


that in Quaternion run 
Perpetual Circle, Multiform; and Mix 
and Nouriſh all things, 

the Elements in their four-fold Combination 
run a perpetual Circle, taking Various, Num- 
berleſs Forms; and Mix and Nouriſh all 
things Compos'd of chem. 


198 that Singing up to Heaven Gate-aſtend, _ 
an Hyperbole, the ſame as that of Shakeſpear, 
29 Sonnet, Edit. 1609. 

Like as the Lark at break of day ariſing 

from 8 allen Earth ſings Hymns at Heav'ns Gate, 


202 Wi tneſs if T be Silent, 

This refers to v. 197. not to 200, the Point- 
ing and Senſe ſhows it does So. Adam calls 
upon all che Animals ro Fraiſe God, and then 


to Witneſs He Himſelf is not Silent ; to the 


Hills and Valleys, the Habications of the 
| Beaſts and Inſects; the F ountains, where Glide 

the Fiſh; and to the Freſh Shades where the 
Birds make their Neſts ; ; All made Vocal by 
His Song, and Taught to Praiſe their Creator 
in the Univerfal Chorus. 


204 made Vocal by my Song, and taught his 
Praiſe. ; 
Morning and Ev ning the Hills, the Valleys, 
2 the 


— 
——— 
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the Fountains and the Shades Eccho'd back 
the Voices of this Devout Couple, Praiſing 


their Creator and Benefactor. So X. 861. 


| and if the Night | 
| have Gather d aught of Evil or Conceal'd, 
Difperſe it, as Now Light Diſpels the Dark. 
in their Prayer at going to Reſt the Night 
before, there appears no Apprehenſion of Dan- 


ger from any kind of Evil; That would Then 
have been Unfitting Paradiſe. (See IV. 724.) 


the Uncouth Dream of Eve, v. 98 of This 
Book gave Occaſion for This Part of their 
Prayer Now. eee 18 bo 

Here Ends the Fineſt. Hymn that Ever 
Human Wit and Piety produc'd. 8 

Reader, Vet Stay; Again behold This E- 
difying, this Delightful Picture. the Bleſt 
Pair, the Goodlieft, the Faireſt of their Sons 
and Daughters Since born; See, Hear them 
© with their Tuneable Voices in Proſe, or Nu- 
* merous Verſe Joyfully Praifing God, in Pa- 


© radiſe, in the View of New Created Nature, 


©the Unperverted World, and Themſelves 
Happy in Simplicity and Spotleſs Innocence. 
Join in Praifes with them. God is Seen in 
All. is All in All. Paradiſe is Every where 
to a Good Mind. Joyn Voices all ye Living 
Souls. — I will Sing and give Praiſe. Awake, 
up, my Glory, Awake Pſaltery and Harp: I 
my Self will Awake Early, Pſal. lvii. 7, 8. 
| 


218 


. | . 413 


218 —— th Advpted Cluſters £29 
Her Children which the Elm adopts as his 
Own, for So they appear to be, Hanging up- 
on him. : | 
234 as may Adviſe him of his Happie State, 
as may make him Bethink Himſelf, Reflect 
upon the Happineſs he enjoys, for this is the 
Senſe of Adviſe Here, from the Fr. Aviſer. 


235 Happineſs in his Power left Free to Will, 
it depends upon his Own Choice whether he 
Continues in it or No, as it is in his Own 
Free Will to Comply with the Condition on 
which he holds it, or Not. III. gg, &c. 


236 — bis Will though Free, 
vet Mutable; 1 
Theſe two Properties of the Will are ſo far 
from being Incompatible, or any way Incon- 
ſiſtent, that it would not be Free if it were 
Immutably Determin'd: but the Senſe is, 
though it be Now Fix'd, and Freely fix d, 
yet let him Beware, it may Change, as Freely 
Change. 97 


238 be Swerve not too Secure 
Serve, from the German Swerven, to Wan- 
der, to go Aſtray. foo Secure. Preſuming too 
much on his Safety. as IX. 371. 


. 
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249 . Caleftial ors, 

the Hierarchies: Ardor in Latin implies Fer- 
vency, Exceeding Love, Eager Deſire, Fiery 
Nature, all included in the Idea of an Angel. 
Milton alſo calls _ Splendours. I. 610. 


257 From Hence, no Chud, or, to Obfrudt bis 
Sight, | 
Starr interpos d, Hdivoyer Small be fees, © 
Not Unconform to Other Shining Globes, 
Earth and the Gard in, &c. 

from Hence, no Cloud or Star interpoſing, he 
ſees, though in Little, the Earth (Shining as 
- the Other Globes, and Like Them when at 
no Greater diſtance than he was Now from 
It) and even the Garden Crown'd with it's 
Lofty Cedars; His Angel Eye ſaw what We 
could not have ſeen by the Help of our Beſt 
Teleſcopes; He ſaw as Aſtronomers ſee Lands 
and particular Regions in the Moon, or Ima- 
gine them to be 80; Or as a Pilot ſees the 
. . Largeſt of the Cyclades when it firſt appears 
to the Naked Eye as a Cloudy Spot. the An- 
gel Saw, but Better, with Greater Sanne. 
and more Diſtinctly. 

Galileo firſt us d the Teleſcope i in Cele- 
. ſtial Obſervations. the Cyclades are Iſlands in 
the Archipelago or &Ægean Sea (as it was An- 
cCiently call'd) there are about 53 of them ; 
Dela and Camo of the Chief. 


263 


265 Imagin d Lands and Regions | 
not only they Imagin'd a Habitable World, 


but Aſtronomers divided it into Regions. to 


which they have given Names. 


* 


267 Erbereal Skte 
by This 1s generally meant Heaven, as I. 45. 
but Here tis Our Sky, That of the New 
Creation, and call'd Ethereal becauſe thoſe 
Luminous Bodies plac'd in it were of Ether. 
II. 716. VIE 354. 


| 268 Worlds and Werlds, | 

the Stars are Now calld Worlds, tis the poet 
that ſpeaks, and he is at liberty Here, direct- 
ing his Diſcourſe to his Reader only, to talk 
according to the New Philoſophy, tho tis 
not Agreeable to his General Syſtem, which 
is the Ptolematc ; not but that he Sometimes 
Intimates he knows the Other, as VII. 620. 
VIII. 122. Or perhaps he only means to call 
them Worlds, as Seeming to be So upon ac- 
count of their Magnitude Now Seen Near, 
as III. 566. When Satan was upon H ar- 
ney Hitherward. 


269 Now on the Polar Winds, ih m ith Wick 
Fann 
| Winnows the Buxom Air; 
the Poles of the Earth and of the ts Da. | 
k ted World muſt bs the fame, W 
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Earth to be the Centre (which is Milton 
Syſtem) Our Polar Winds then- muſt be the 
Polar Winds where the Angel is Now on his 
Journey; Theſe are North and South, or Up 


and Down, as has been obſerv'd on III. 574. 


Sc. the Angel is Now Coming Down ( 266.) 
if Theſe Winds Blow For him he Sails as it 
were ** them without Moving his Wings, 
or he Works with them, Winnowing, Fan- 
| ning the Calm, Yielding Air. 

for the Words Fan and Buxom, See the 
Notes on II. B42, 927. What Winnows ſigni- 
fies every body knows, and how Aptly That 
is Here vus'd. the Picture of the Angel in his 


Journey to Adam is Amazing. tis from v. 


447. to 311. Incluſive. tis Partly Owing to 
what Taſſo, Vida and Sannazarius have done 
on like Occaſions. | 


276 — to his proper Shape returns. - 
it having been ſaid juſt before that he Seem'd 
a Phenix, and Now that he Return'd to his 
_ Own Shape, tis no Wonder if Some Readers 
imagine he Aſſum'd That of a Bird when he 
Was Flying. the Birds might fancy Him One, 
That is all Milton fays. and when he tells us 
he Return'd to his Proper Shape, he Means 
that Now that he was Alighted he return d 
to the form in which he appear'd when God 

gave him his Orders to Viſit Adam; he then 
Hod vail d with bis Gorgeous Wings, v. 250. 


277 


=: „ 


277 Six Wings he wore 

the Seraphim ſeen by T1/azah, vi. 2. had This 
number of Wings, but Differently Diſpos d, 
Two only were for Flight. a Moſt Gay Fi- 


gure! Eſpecially when Flying, and his Divine 


* Lineaments were ſeen together with thoſe 


* Gaudy Wings, and All in the Brightneſs of 


* the Sun- beams. 


281 Zone 
a Girdle. 
A with Feather'd Mail, 
Sky Tinctur d Grain. 


Feathers lie One Short of Another reſemblin 
the Plates of Metal of which Coats of Mail 
are compos d. Sky Colour'd, Dy'd in Grain, 
to expreſs Beauty and Durableneſs, 


ate ..  —— Maia's Son. 
OP was the Son of Jupiter and Maia. 


292 —— thr h Groves of Myrrhe, 
and Flouring 04 25 


Balme; 
through Groves of Myrrh, Caſſia, 8 pikenard, 
and Balm, and Flow'ring Odours: through the 
Sweet Smells ariſing from the Bloſſoms of 


thoſe Odoriferous Plants. Or through thoſe 


Scents not yet Mature, but in their Bloom, 
and ' more Delicate therefore, as IX. 629. 


Trees | 


ours, Caſſia, Nard, and 


$9 E 
Trees in Bloſſom may be call'd Flow'ring O- 


| dours; the Effect for the Cauſe, and the 


Cauſe for the Effect is very Elegant, and Com- 
mon with the Beſt Poets; Milton i in Particular. 


296 More Sweet, 
Sweet in great Abundance, More, and More 
upon Thar. 


297 Wilde above Rule or Art; Enormous Bliſs. 
the whole force of this Line is in the Firft 
Word, Wild, the reſt is Explanatory of That: 
Regular Nature, or the Utmoſt Art comes 
Short of it, tis an Enormous, what ſhall I 
call it? a Monſtrous Bliſs! it was before ſaid 
Nature Here Wanton'd as a Girl; Now ſhe 
is Stark Wild, So Profuſe is ſhe of her Beau- 
ties. Words cannot carry an Idea beyond This. 


306 =——— Milkie Stream, 
from Sweet Kernels, v. 346. 


310 — ſeems Another Morn 
. r1s'n on Mid- Noon; 

'This Brightneſs compar'd to the Meridian 
Glory Then Shining in Paradiſe, is the Morn- 
ing compar d to Night. the Sun's Fervid Rares | 
(v. 30 1.) as the Miſty Dawn. 

1 50 b This that comes Circled i in Rayis that 


ſcorn 


 Acquaintance PERS the Sun? What Second 
Morn | 


at 


* 21 9 
at Mid day opes aPreſence which Heaven's Eye 
Stands off 2 ge at? Craſhaw, 


311 Bebeſt 


an Old Anglo-Saxon word, it | Ggnifie Com- 
mand, or Order. | 


214 — What tby Stores contain, bring forth — 


Whether Milton Intended it or No (Why 


Not?) Here is a juſt Image of the Several 


Parts the Huſband and Wife are to Act; He 


is Leſs Wiſe in Houſhold Affairs, Thoſe are 


left to Her Management. Adam Here bids 
his Spouſe go to her Stores, She tells him 


there is Small Occaſion for Such, v. 322. but 
haſtens to the Trees, Sc. the Proper Place. 


316 —— well may wee afford 

Our Givers their Own Gift; 
Adam is Now Acting in his Proper Sphere, 
exciting Her to Piety, to make her Grateful 
Acknowledgment to Heaven, from whence 


came all their Good; not to the Angel, only 


as a Servant of their Common Benefactor, for 
He knew that 


One Celg my Father gives to all, -v. 403. 


321 Earths Hallnod Mould, 

: Mould is Fine Earth as of a Garden, (IV. 226.) 
and Hallow'd is Conſecrated, made Ts Ho- 

lied. | 


322 


* 


% 


322 of Ged ie. | - 
the Account of Man's Creation, Gen. i. is 
without any Breathing Life into Him avy 
more than the reſt of the Animals, That 
comes after, Chap. 1.7. We believe Milton Here 
intended Eve to carry her Complement higher, 
and to mean his Superior Faculties, IV. 297. 


326 —— each Bough and Break, 
each Plant and Fuicieſt Gourd l 
from every Tree, Buſh, or Whatever Plant, 
whether Low Standing, or Creeping on the 
Ground, as all of the Gourd or Melon kind ; 

that is, from whatever brings Fruit. 
Breat is Spelt as Here in the Beſt Editions, 
though tis Undoubtedly Wrong; tis always 
Brake in Other places of this Poem, in the 
Maſk, &c. a Brake is a Buſhy Cluſter like 

Fern, Ge. | 4, 5 5 
as Hee 


328 1 85 
5 Bebolding ſhall confeſs that Here on Earth 
We cannot forbear Obſerving this Houſewife- 
ly Vanity of Eve. She is for ſhewing How 
ſhe can Entertain, rather than How Grateful 
e ſhe is to Heaven. Milton has made her 
Thoughts turn All That way, as it imme- 
diately follows. but it was in Obedience to 
ber Huſband ;| He had bid her do her Utmoſt 
(v. 313.) and She Did ; All This is Agreeable 
"Is | : 10 
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to what ſhe ſays. Iv. 367. God i rs Law, 
2 bou Mine. * 


333 What Choice to Chuſe for Delicacie Beſt, 


Choice here ſignifies Bet, as v. 327, 368. to 
Chuſe Choice is then to Chuſe the moſt Ex- 
cellent. tis a Gingle indeed, and an Oddneſs 


of Style, as to Move Motion. VIII. 130. to 


Think Thoughts. IX. 289. to Sin Sin XI. 
but Herein Milton has the Example of Spen- 
cer, as in his Shepherd's Calender, November, 


at the End. to Enjoy Joys. Theſe are Gre- 
ciſms and Latiniſms. 


2 38 Whatever Earth Al bearing l Mother ll | 


in India Eaft or Weft, or Middle Sure 
in Pontus, or the Punic Coaſt, or where 
Aleinous reign d, 


Middle Shore; Europe; tis fo with reſpect to 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Pontus is in Afia, 
the Punic or Carthaginian Coaſt is Africa. 

the Gardens of Alcinous were Celebrated 
by Homer, and famous Conſequently among 
the Ancients. What Milton ſays Here is, that 
Eve provided an Entertainment of the Choiceſt 


Fruits which the Earth has Since Afforded, or 0 


the Nobleſt Gardens. 


345 - Tnoffenſroe Mouft = 
Mouft, or Muſt. New Wine Unfettled, Un- 
refin' d, but not as Ours Offenſive. 9 


ibid. 


. „ 


ibid. — awd Meathes 

or, as we commonly ſay, Meads; or ſuch 

Sweet Drinks. the Senſe of the whole Paſſage 
is. She Cruſhes the Grape, and this New 

Wine is Good. Grateful Liquors are preſs'd 

from many kinds of Berries, and from Sweet 

Kernels, Sweet Creams. 


348 Fit Veſſells 
What Theſe were is not Intimated, the Cocoa f 
or other Nut-Shells of a Large kind may be 
Suppos d; or Some which Themſelves might 
Contrive; or the Angels might Inſtruct them 


to Make what was for their Purpoſe, or Bring 
them Such. 


349 Odours from the Shrub Unfum'd. 
Odours are Effluvia, Exhal'd, from F lowers, 
or whatever is Sweet Scented. Theſe Effſuvia 
are a Sort of Vapour, Smoak or Fume, from 
Fumus [Lat.] Smoak. the Shrub is Un-fum'd 
when robb'd of What gave it's Agreeable 
Scent, it's Flowers for Inſtance; Which are 
1 Poetically call'd Odours; the Ef- 
fect for the Cauſe. Eve then by plucking Off 
the Flowers to Strew the Ground, Unfum'd 
the Plants from which ſhe pluck d them; * 
Un-Odour d them. | 


— 


356 
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Beſmear'd —— 
This is not a very Poetical Word. but V7 all 
has us'd the Like 

per Tunicam Squallentem auro. En. X. 3 14. 


Milton has follow'd Him even in what he 


could not but know he had been Blam'd for 


by Aul. Gell. and Macrob. Another like Word 


Immediately follows agape; but That, as well 


as This, is Judiciouſly Choſen, tho Virgil had 
never given an Example; As they are Ap- 


ply'd they Better give the Image Intended 
than more Polite Words. the Firſt are Often 
Beſmear'd with Filth tho Now with Gold; 
the Others See with their Mouths Open, their 
Eyes (as 'Shakeſpear ſays) have No Speculation. 
Thoughtleſs Creatures. You fee the Image, 
or are alſo ſet agape. | 


7 outſafe with Us 
two Onely, who yet by Sov'ran Gift I; ſi 
This ſpacious Ground, in yonder _ e 


Baoaure 

to Reſt, 
Thou who haſt forſaken, to Viſi Us, the 
Heavenly Hoſt, Condeſcend to remain awhile, 


365 


in a Sort of Solitude, with Us Two Only; 


but yet we are Such as on whom God has be- 


ſtow'd a Vaſt Empire. So it follows, * 


_ > SPY Clears the Senſe, 


377 
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377 Silvan Ta e 


oody Lodge. * Silva [Lat] a a Wood. See 


the gs: on IV. 707. See alſo IV, 795, 720. 
378 —— that like Pha s Arbour Smild 


With Flourets Deckt. and Fragrant Smells; 


Pomona was the Goddeſs of Orchards ; and 


Apples being a Principal Fruit She had her 


Name from Pomum, an Apple. She alfo pre- 


fided over Gardens. Her Arbour muſt be a 
Delicious place! the Sylvan Lodge, the Bower 
of Eve, Deck'd, Ornamented, with Flowers, 
the moſt Elegant and Pretty, and with Va- 
rious Fragrance Smil'd, _ d Gay and Joy” 
ous as Thar. "oY 


or - the Faireft Golds frig 1 
BR bee that in Mount Ida Naked) ſtrove, 
Venus. She, with Juno and Minerva contend- 
ing for Pre-eminence in Beauty, the Judge 
was Paris, the Son of Priam and Hecuba, 
King and ow of Troy; He was then at- 
ather's Herds on Mount Ida, 
and Determin'd in favour of Venus by giving 


Her the Golden Apple brought him by Mer- 


cury. the Goddeſs to Reward Paris procur'd 


him Helena the Wife of Menelaus, which Oc- 
caſion'd the War and Ruin of 7. aft 


384 — thou obt Infirm : 35 
no Lok Thought, no Thought by which the 
Mind 


1 8 | | : 225 


Mind is Weakan'd, dender leſs NN as 1 


3 and Guile: IX. 5 


413 and Co rporeal to I erin turn. 


Milton Is. as Right in ſaying Corporeal Here, 
as Corporal in 496. and 573. Corporeal is 


juſtly Oppos' d to Incorporeal, which Corporal 
would not have been; it would have had the 
Satne Kind of Defect as that Verſe of Virgil, 
 Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus unde, 
Melt the Word and at the beginning of the 
Line, and which is of little Sign ification, and 
pronounce the Material Word Firm as it 


ought to be pronounc'd, and the Verſe is Good. 
\Such as This are frequently ſuns in Milton. 


One is ua before, v. 407. 


414 —— whatever was Created needs. 
to be Se dein 4 and fed 
Matter is in perpetual Motion, All Bodies 
are Waſting and needing Nouriſhment, and 
One Changing into Others; Even the Sun it 
felf Waſts (a Burning Globe conſiſting of 
Numbers of Burning, Smoaking Mountains 


muſt Needs do ſo) and if not Supply'd muſt 


in Time be Extinguiſh'd. Angels, though 
of the Pureſt Etherial Subſtance, the moſt 
approaching Spirit, muſt want Nouriſhment; 
and accordingly. Celeſtial Spirits, call'd So, as 
being though not Strictly ſuch, Very Different 


From, and Superiour in Purity To any We 


Epo. of, are Here Repreſented as Feeding, 
| "0; Really 


* a 


” 
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„ 
Really Feeding. This is Miltuns Notion. the 
Doctrine of This Poem. and of Gen. xviii. 8. 
Kix. 3. wy 7 0 


35 


— thoſe Spots, unpurg * 


Vapours not yet into her Subſtance turn d. 

Thoſe Spots are Occaſion d by the Inequalli- 
ties of the Moon's Body, or perhaps the Dif- 
ferent Nature of her Regions, but they are 
Certainly no Vapours or Cloudy Subſtances, 
they are Always Seen the Same, only Some- 
times their View is a little Alter'd, they are 
more This way or That when the Moon her 
Self ſhows a Different Face, not as being 


New, Full, Sc. but as a little turn'd More or 


Leſs towards Us, which Sometimes is the Caſe. 


It has been even doubted if ſhe has any At- 


moſphere; but in a Total Eclipſe of the Sun 
ſhe has been Obſerv'd to have a Whitiſh 
Ring around her, by which ſhe is judg'd not 
to be quite deſtitute of One. Future Obſer- 
vations may Clear That point: but However 
the Moon is judg'd to be more Unlike the 
Earth than any of the Planets; the Belts of 


Jupiter may 


of a Vapourous Nature for 


they Change their Place and Colour. 


433 


— Down they Sat, 


for all the Preceding Diſcourſe was Standing. 


438 


through Spirits with Eaſe. © 


—— at Redounds T, ranſpires 
This 


3 2 27 | 
This Artfully Avoids the Indecent Idea which 
would Elſe have been Apt to have Ariſen on 
the Angels Feeding, and withal gives a Deli- 
cacy to Theſe Spirits which Finely Diſtin- 
gniſhes Them from Us in One of the Moſt 

Humbling Circumſtancesrelating to our Bodies. 


4 their flowing Cups 
125 with Pleaſant ir ou 5 Cope . 
the Ancients both Greek and Latin call'd 
That Crowning their Cups when they flow 
Above the Brim, So as juſt to keep from run- 
ning Over. See the Commentators upon I. 
I. 470. and Virg. An. 728. 


451 Thus when with Meats and Drinks they 
had Sufic', d, 
Not Burthen'd Nature, | 
the true End of Nouriſhment. Milton ſeems 
much delighted with Temperance in This 
kind, and Inculcates this Notion, So Benefi- 


cial to Body and Mind if Duly Practic'd, v. 
4, f. XI. 530, Sc. | 


45 5 of things above His Werld 
So tis in the two Firſt Editions, but Altered 
Afterwards to This World; His is right; tis 
Oppos'd to That Above mention'd in the 
Next line, and has more Spirit. 


457  —— Wheſe Radiant Forms 
Divine Effulgence, 
Q 3 


4 
2 gl 
0 


| 2 NR V. 
5 Divine Effulgence of whoſe Radiant Forms. 
© BEE, * Same Syntax. VI 050. * $07 Sc. 


wm 471 "25a Created all 
_ Such to Perfection ; 
XS Such refers to Good, the 8 Word: 


All was Perfect coming out of the Hand of 
ez God: but not Abſolutely and Independantly; 
A s Parts of the Whole they muſt Themſelves 
be Imp erfect; the Perfection Here meant 
muſt be that all had i it in cheir Various Hands 
and Orders. 
Before Dinner the Wok Pee Sick 
te Adam advanc'd a very Curious Notion con- 
e cerning the Dependance all Created things 
have on One Another: Now in Anſwer to 
ee the Acknowledgment Adam makes of Ra- 
oy bael's Kind Acceptance of his Entertain- 
ment he gives him Another, ſhewing how 
; <« Meer Matter by Natural Gradations riſes to 
« Spirit, Unites with God, and Returns to 
00 Him if not Prevented by Depravity. Mat- 
td .cteer he ſays is Varied and Moy'd Perpetually, 
TE. « {till Aſpiring. and he Illuſtrates This by be- 
WIRES 2 2 inning at the Root of a Tree, and Step by 
1 Step: Aſcending to a Kind of Spirituality. 
tis a Fine Paradiſaical Notion; and (by the 
HE . way) a Comment on the Doctrine of ker 
Boa chang'd into a Spiritual one; 3 or of the 
13 eee as T7 1 XV. 5 


473 


— 


Indi d with Baba Forms 862 
Cloath 4 wich, from Ingutus, Lat | 


48 6 


= Whonce the Souls 
Rech Receaves, and Reaſon is Her Bring, 
che Soul Receives Reaſon, tis her Being, tis 
Eſſential to her, but She Exiſts before She can 
Receive any thing, and This Exiſtence is De- 
riv'd from Man's Nouriſhment. Tins . 
to be che Notion. | 


| 488 Diſcur five or Intuitive; | 
Tracing Truth from Argument to Argument, 
Diſcerning, Examining, Diſtinguſhing, Com- 
paring, Inferring, Concluding. This is Diſ- 
courſe; Whether with One Another, or Alone; 
whether in Words or Mentally. Intuitive is 
when the Mind Inſtantly: perceives Truth as 
we with one Glance of the Eye Know if the 
Kube is ng, 8 Ny * * 5 5 


e 
A . 


* — 2 i 


pi Scale,” as That on which 45 ym We may” 
Aſcend. (So v. 483;) from a Point, a Center, 


* 


to the Whole ee eee of What Man- 


kind can See or Comprehend. the Metaphor: 
is Bold and Vaſtly Expreſſive; tis taken, not 
from a Circle, but a Globe, ſuch as the Each; 
fax Jaſtance, from whoſe Center All the Lines 
. | 3 ; Jad 


= 30 3 V. 

Aſcend towards Heaven. What the Avget 
ſays, (v. 472, Sc.) and to which Adam Here 
Anſwers, Explains This. Matter, One Firſt 
Matter is This Center ; Nature Infinitely Di- 
ver ſify d is the Scale which reaches to the 


Utmoſt of our Conceptions, All round, Turn 


every Where, We are Thus led to God; 
- whole Circumference V ho can tell? 7 8 
cumſerib be fills Infinitude. VII. 170. 


48 


nor Lnew I nor 

to be both Will and Deed Created Free; 
Nor was it Unknown to me that my Will and 
Actions are Free. I knew I was Free. Two 
: Negatives make an Affirmative. 


55 50 Yet that we Never ſhall forget to Love 
Our Maker, and Obey Him Whoſe Command 
Single, is yer 75 , my Conſtant Thoughts 
Aſur'd me, an ill fire: though what 
' thou tell | 
bath paſt in Heav'n, ſome Doubt within 

me move, 

I knew before Thou ſaidſt it, that we are 

Free to Love and Obey, or Not; my Mind 

was Always Aſſur d, and Still is, that we ſhall | 

Perſevere in Love, and Obedience, Eſpecially 

God having laid but One Command upon Us, 

and yet That One So Mild and Gentle; though 

I own my Confidence is Some what Abated 

by hearing what I could not have Imagin'd, 


cha Angels had Offended. 
5 T his 


V. N 231 

This is Certainly d the Senſe of This Paſſage, 
and 'ris Evidently So except as to the Word 
Juſt, which, as tis Commonly Underſtood, - 
Embarraſſes the Senſe ; but Milton, as is 4" 
ſual with Him, has Adopted a Latin Signifi- 
cation, Juſt from Fuſtus, Mild, Kind, Gen- 

tle. | | 

Eſt mibi namque domi Pater, eft Tnjuſta no 

verca. Virg. Ecl. III. 33. 
_ uſtifſimus unus 
Q Pay in Todi & Servant; ifſemus qui. 
En. IV. 26. 
tis from not obſerving This is Virgil's way of 
_ Underſtanding his Juſtiſimus, that he has 
been Wrongftlly Accus d of a Tautology in 
this Place. 

The Expoſition gf Alamo Reaſoning Here, 
beſides the Senſe of it, is Confirm'd beyond 
Contradiction by what he ſays, IV. 421. 

This One, this Eaſy Charge, 
and agatn, v. 4.32. 

> then let us not think Hard 

One Eaſy Prohibition, who Enjoy © 

Free leave fo Large, to All things Elſe, and 

Gice 
Uulimitted of Manifold Delis bts : 
tis true, 20 prune the Growing Plants and tend 
the Flowers was a Taſk, as v. 437. an Ap- 
pointed Work, v. 726.. a Pleaſant Taſk En- 
joyn'd, IX. 207. but 'twas what Themſelves 
had Impos'd, their Own Choice, their De- 
lightful Amuſement, and for their Own Sakes. 


Q4 a 


_—_ V. 
a Diſtinction noting 5 Dignity of Humane 
Nature, as IV. 618. Appointed by God, but 
not as a Command, nor as a Sign of Obedi- 
ence, as IV. 428. This appears by all the Above 
Cited Paſſages; So VIIL 319. Paradiſe was 
given, but that it muſt be 7/ d and Kept in 
Good Order for their Own Sakes was In- 
gluded in the Nature of what was given, Af- 
ter the Fall indeed the Caſe was Otherwiſe; ; 
to Till the Earth, to Eat his Bread in the 
' Sweat of his Face, was a Part of the Puniſh- 
ment Inflicted. XI. 262. X. 20g. 


3357 Worthy f Sacred Silence to be tn 
orthy of Sacred Silence in the Hearing. Or 
Silence is Perſoniz d, as VII. 106. Worthy 
of the Attention of silence. Sacred Silence; 
Religious Silence, Such as was requir'd at the 
Sacrifices and other Religious Ceremonies of 
the Ancients; Alluding to that of Horace, | 
Od. II. 13, 30. 
 Utrumque Sacro digna Silentio 
Mirantur Umbræ dicere, 


564 How fhall Jrelate 
0 Human Sence th Inviſible Exploits 

. of Warring Spirits; | 
Rom. i. 20. for the Invifible things of Him 
gr- Clearly ſeen being under fiend by the 101 ngs 
that are made. 


566 


v. 838 


566 How without Remarſe _  - 
Remorſe in Common uſe Means Sometimes 
Compaſſion, Sometimes Contrition; but Here 
it muſt be Underſtood as a Reniwral of paſt 
Grief; which is alſo the Proper and True Sig- 
nification. Libertatis defiderium remordet A. 
nimos. (Livy L. VIII. C. IV.) the Angel could 
not without Renew d Affliction (ſuch as X. 23.) 
tell of the Ruin of ſo many of his Compani- 
ons Glorious Once. So AÆneas when he was 
about to relate to Dido the Miſeries of his 
Country in Virgil, 
Infandum 1 Fubes Renovare Dolorem., 


568 and Perſet while they Stood | 

Perfect, as they are Spirits, in an Inferiour, 
not in the Sublimeſt Senſe, not as God. Per- 
fect in the Order of their Being. | 


569 - Perhaps 

not Lawfull to Reveal? 
not without Order or Permiſſion. without 
That the Angel would have been in Doubt, 
and Conſequently might not have Preſum'd 
to have done it till he had been better Inform'd 
and Sarisfy'd and Fully perſuaded twas moſt 
ma his Dn. as Rom. xiv. 


——— yet for Th Good 
579 This is Diſpenc t, 8 
| P Er mit- 


Pa | V. 
Permitted, Beſtow'd, Commanded, as V. 229, 
&c. VII. 118. XI. 776, 


574 — what if Earth 
be but the Shaddow of Heav n, and things 
Therein 
Each to Other Like, more than on Earth 
ts 7. bought? 
By This Paſſage it appears, as welke by Ma- 
ny Others, that the Spirituallity Aſcrib'd by 
Milton to his Angels and Other Celeſtial Ethe- 
rial Beings (God Excepted) is not of the e 
Sublime Kind. See the Note on I. 45. t 
the Paſſages There Cited Add V. 368. VI. 1 
640, Sc. Indeed Such a Syſtem was Abſo- 
lutely Neceſſary in Poetry whatever tis in 
| eee. 


580 (fer Time, though in Eternitie, atply d 
75 Motion. meaſures all things Durable 
by Preſent, Paſt, and Future) 
it has been faid that Time is Swallow'd up, 
Loſt in Eternity; Himſelf brings In Adam 
ſaying that at the End of the World Time 
ſhall ſtand Fixt; ſhall proceed no farther XII. 
555. and he deſcribes Chaos (II. 894.) as 
where Time is Not. to Avoyd This Objecti- 
on Milton has Inſerted this Parentheſis'd Pe- 
riod, which ſays that even in Eternity all 
Changeable Duration is Meaſur'd by a time 
Preſent , and Bounded by Paſt, and to Come 
though Otherwiſe, and no Such Determin'd 
Inſtance 


V. 128 
Inſtance Intervening, as in Chaos, and (that 
we have any Idea'or Notice of) in the Abyſs 
of Eternity when This World ſhall be no 
more, Time has There no Place. Such an Ex- 
ception is That of the Congreſs of Angels 
which Occaſion d This Parentheſis, That of 
the Creation Now going to be Deſcrib'd, and 
the Birth of the Empyreal Heaven. All 
which What He ſays in this paſſage is Conſi - 
ſtent with, as tis Agreeable to what is alſo 
ſaid of Motion's Computing Days, Months, 

and Years (III. 579 ) More Swift than Time or 


Motion (VII. 176.) and Thus Tafſo IX. 56. 
(Speaking of God) lays 


Ha Sotto i Pied: il 2 ela Natura, 
Miniſtri Umili, el Moto, e chi'l Miſura. 
which Scipio Gentili, his Commentator Thus 
Explaines from Ariftatle. Time, the Meaſure _ 
of Motion, as Motion is of Time Recipro- 
cally. | 
What is Here Advanc'd may be Explain'd 
and Illuſtrated by Suppoſing the Sky Deſart 
of all the Heavenly Bodies and Clouds, Here 
18 Eternity, no Menſuration. the Sun brought 
In is as One of the Exceptions given, and all 
the other Luminous Bodies Added repreſents 
the Empire of Time in all the Determin'd Di- 


viſions of it from the Beginning (Gen. i. 1 185 co 
the Conſummation of Things. 


58 3 as Heav'ns great year 
Plato's Great year of the Heavens is the Ro- 


volution 
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— of all the Spheres. Every thing re- 
turns to where it ſet out when their Moon 
firſt began, ges Auen. Iayl. XVIII. 15. a 

proper time for the Declaration of the Vice 
Rune of the 8on of God. Milton has the 
ame Thought for the Birth of the Angels 


| (v. 861. ) Imagining Such Kind of Revoluti- 


ons long before che Angels or the Worlds were 


| in Being. 80 far Back into an did The 
Vaſt Mind of This Poet carry him 22 


. } 5 % 
* 


589 Gonfolans [ALT 

the Banner of Florence (for Inſtance) i is a ane 
Streamer Embroider'd, and is call'd Gonfalone 
from Gonfiare ul ) ro FO with the Wind. 


02 Inblas ee 


from Blaformer (Fr.) to Dad, as in | Heral- 


to Expreſs. the Bearings (as they are 


J call and Colours of a Coat of A ES: 


594 „ — 7 "ma whorin Orbes 
of Circuit Inexpreſſible they ſtood, 

Orb within ork, * ? 

856 the Note on II. 512, 


£ 98 Amidſt as s from a Flaming Mount ah oþ 
© Brightneſs had made Inviſible,  » © 

God Spake, and his Voice was heard 4 Nom 
a Mountain F laming a-top, and Inviſible by 


the Brightneſs of it. He was on bis Throne 
V. 586. a High Mount v. 643. above all Hight 
e | ne 0 I - 


V. | | 3 30 
III. 58. Amidſt the Glotious Brightneſs 3 


a Secret Top. therefore as I. 6. Dep the Note | 


on That, place. * \ 
bot Ge See P. IL 6; run II. 10, 11. Heb. 
EA „ : 
620 Myſtical Dans eee r a 
See the Note u . e 1565)! a TEL, 
622 Eccentric, Inter volvo d. 1 ? t 8 is 


not tending to any Certain point as the Center 
of their Motion, Wrapt, or Rolling in Va- 
ri0us' Forms One within Another, Intricate.” 


6 37 they Eat, they Drink, and in Communion 


ſeveet 
DQuaff Immortalitie and Foy, Secure © 


of Surfet where full meaſure Only Bounds 
Exceſs; 


4 in the Firſt Edition only „„ — | 


and with * Sweet 
| are-fill'd N 4 
Milton Altered it in the Second; as tis Now: a 

They Eat, Drink and Rejoyce, they Drink 
Plentifully df Immortallity and Joy in Sweet 
Fellowſhip (as XI. 75) the Senſe of their Hap- 
pineſs, and that it is Eternal is as Large 


Draught of Rich Wine. Secure of Surfeit; 
No Danger of it, the Utmoſt they can Con- 


rain. is the Only Bound Set. in Thy Preſence 
7 the * * 7. % at Thy Right Hand 


7 __. there. 
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2 3 3 1 
there are Pleaſures for Evermore, Pſ. xvi. 11, 
and xxxvi 8. They ſhall: be Abundantly Sa- 
tisfy'd with the Fatneſ of thy Houſe : and Thou 
Halt make them Drink of the River of thy 


Pleaſures. 


641 — Repoycing in {heir ON 

as v. 626. God's Own Ear Liſtens Delighted 
what an Idea of the Divine Goodneſs, whoſe 

Perfect Happineſs ſeems to receive an Additi- 

on from That of his Creatures! 


642 Now when Ambroſial Night 
This Epithet is frequently given to Night by 
Homer and the other Greek Poets. tis alſo 


Apply'd to Sleep, Beauty, and whatever elſe 
- Where Exquiſite Sweetneſs and Delight is in- 


tended to be Expreſs'd, Ambroſia was the 
Food of the Gods, as Nectar was 8 


651 Diſperſt in Bands and File their Campe ex- 


ren 


Several Bands, Companies, Troops, in a Line 


Stretch'd out, and Many Such. 


655 fave Thoſe who in thei Courſe 
Melodious Hymns about the Souran Throne 
Alternate all Night long : 

fave Thoſe who in their Turns Sing ba 


Some, Sometimes Others, Melodious Hy mns, 


Sc. Alternate is a Verb Here, See the Note on 
IV. 56x Fe. EY: N 
657 


dom 


V. 


239 


657 —— but not So Wak'd 

Sathan, N 
not So as the Angels in Watch (v. 655.) 
. though He Wak'd too, for he Slept not; he 
| was Otherwiſe Employ'd, 666, 668. 


667 Soon as Midnight brought on the Duſtie 
ä | ines 


Compare This with 574. VI. 1, &c. 


689 the Quarters of the North 
it might be thought that Milton aſſign'd the 
North to Satan as the Region which with Us 
is Tormented with an Inclement Sky, Car- 
rying Therefore an Unagreeable Idea; and 
perhaps he might alſo have had This in his 
View ; but Doubtleſs he had a Nobler Thought 
which he took from Iſa. xiv. 12,13, 14. How 
art Thou fallin from Heaven O Lucifer Son of 
the Morning ! —— for thou haſt ſaid in thine 
Heart IT will Aſcend into Heaven, I will Ex- 
alt my Throne above the Stars of God, Twill fit 
alſo upon the Mount of the Congregation on the 
Sides of the North. See 760. 9 


708 


the Morning Starr 
that Guides the Starrie Flock, 
the Shepherd Guides his Flock when he Drives 
them Before him as well as when he- Leads 
them. in Both Caſes he Directs their way. 


710 


240 


710 —— the Third part 
as Rev. xii. 3, 4. 


711 | Mean while 65 Eternal Eye —— 
——= Saw - - 
 -  aftd Sailing to bis Onely Son Thus ſaid. 
the plain Conſtruction without Diſpute, is 
that the Eye not only Smil'd but Spake. tis 
a Uſual Figure in the Beſt Writers to put the 
Principal Part on the Occafion for the Perſon : 
Ae does it frequently, as I. 400. 
the Wiſeſt Heart 
of Solomon he led to Build —— 
and ſo in Lycidas v. 119. ſpeaking of the Glur- 
' tonous Clergy, 
Blind Mouths that ſearce T. bemſolves know 
bord to hold: 8 
a Sheep-book, or have Learn d 
So I. 768. IL 712, 727, Cc. Add X. 20650 
XI. 495, 808, the like is found in Hor. Sat. 
II. 1. 72. in Virg. An. IV. 132. and A 
ture Prov. xxx. 17, &c. 


lj l I 2 — and from within the Guigen Lamps, & 
= | Rev. 1 . | 


716 among the Sons of Morn, 
the Angels are here call'd Sons of the Morning, 
as Lucifer in the Paſſage juſt Now Quoted. 
Probably upon Account of their Early Crea- 
tion ; Or to Expreſs the Angelick Beauty and 
Gladneſs, 


V. 241 
Gladneſs, the Morning being the moſt De- 
lightfull Seaſon of the Day. Job xi. 17. thine 
Age ſhall be Clearer than the Noon- Day ; thou 
Falk ſhine forth, thou ſhalt be as the 3 
xxxviii 7. When the Morning Stars Sang to- 
gether, and all the Sons of God Shouted for Foy. 
See alſo Cane VI. 10, Ifa. Iviii. 8. 


733 to won the Son ach Calm Apes and N 
t Nr 
Lightning Divine 7 neffable, 8 rene, 
made Anſwer. 
Light' ning Divine may be 8 as one 
of the Epithets of the Aſpect of the Son of 
God. or as a Verb. the Son with a Calm and 
Clear Countenance Lighten'd, Flaſh'd Bright- 
nels Divine, Sc. This not only has Greater 
Energy and Beauty, but the Firſt, and Beſt . 
Editions are Pointed as here, which if accor- 
ding to Milton's Intention determines us to 
Underſtand it Thus. 
the Thought is a moſt Sublimely Poetical 
One; 3 it may poſſibly have been Milton's Own, 
but tis more Probable He took it from Dante 
who had it Long before, and expreſs d it Ad- 


mirably. 
_ Lampeggio un Riſo, | 
Flaſh'd, or Lighten'd a Smile. a Smile 
from Angelic or Divine Beings is ſuppos'd to 
give a Sudden Light and Luſtre, to Flaſh 
Brightneſs. So Milton VIII. 367. | 
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. „„ 
be Viſon Bright e 


a with a Smile More Bright nd. On che con- 


trary Evil Beings Froum Darkneſs. II. 719. - 
So Frown'd the Mighty Combatants that Hell 
gun Darter at their Froun. n 


742 — Worſt i in Heav'n, * 
the Weakeſt, the Worſt in Arms as I. 119. 


in the ſame Manner as 2 hath ſaid Me- 
lior Armis En. X. 735. & Hor. Ep. I. 10. 34. 


Ceruus eguum pugna melior communibus 
herbis 


. donec Minor 5 in certamine longo, Sc. 


the Sun 


746 — Starre of Morning Dew-drops why 


Impearl . 


they dont quite reſemble Pearls an the Sun 


Beams give them a Warmth of Colouring. 


When Aurora v. 2. Sow'd the Earth with G- 
rient Pearle the Sun was Riſing; J he was above - 
the Horizon preſently after v. 140. Starrs of 
Morning may be call'd-a Concetio, but Lucret. 
V. 462. explains it into a Beauty. 

Aurea cum primum gemmanteis rore fer 

FF 

Matutina rubent radiati Iumina Solis. 
and with more Juſtneſs Theſe are call'd Stars 


of Morning than Flowers are. by Columella 
call'd Earthiy Stars. 


Pingit & in varios, Terreſtria on Ho- 


res. L. 10, 
Milton 


* 1 
Milton does ſometimes Stoop to what is Be- 


neath his Ordinary Majeſty, but never withs 
out Great Examples. 


7509 —— in their Triple Degrees 
in the Angelick Orders are d to be three 
Triplicities 
Seraphim, Cherubim, Ti brones, 
Dominations, V ertues, Powers, 
Princedoms, Arch- Angels, Angels. 
in the foregoing Verſe only Some of Theſe are 
ſpecify'd, in Other places Others; All would. 
have been too much at any One time. 


. rom one intire Glebe 

* frretch'd 22 Longitude # 

as if our Globe's Circumference was made a 
Streight Line; a Plain as Long as tis Round 
the apes the ſame n is 649. ; 


75 5 —— the Limits of the Rs 
ſee the Note on 689. 


261 I —— in the Diale& of Men 
for his former Name was heard no more in Hea- 
vn v. 658. See alſo I, 301. in Imitation of Ho- 
mer who frequently "makes things call'd Diff- 
rently in the Dialect of Men from what they 
were by the Gods ſuppoſing Theſe to call them 
by their more Ancient, and Obſolete, and 
W by their Modern and Common Names. 
R 2 770 
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770 —— end with Calumnious Art 
of Counterfeited Truth 


Calumnious from Calumnioſus of Calumniari 
(Lat.) to Accuſe, to forge malicious Accuſa- 


tions. a Diabolical Art of Malicious Lying. 


772 © Thrones Dominations, &c. if I may yet 
« Stile you 0, ſince Another hath Ingroſs't 
« all Power, for whoſe Glory we are Now to 
«, Conſult, How Beſt, to pay Him Homage; 
« Too much to One, to Two Intollerable. 


* Perhaps we may be Wiſer. Ye will if 1 


e judge Right. Ye are Sons of Heaven. Ab- 
te origines, Subject to None in particular. if 


All are not Equal in Dignity All are Alike 


« Free, Who then can Aſſume Sovereignty 
„ over Thoſe who are His Equals? Or Im- 
ce poſe Laws on us who cannot Err as be- 


ing without Law? Much Leſs can This, 


« to the Prejudice of our Original Right, and 
« Independance. ” F e 


799 — for this tobe our Lord 

{ſpoken Blaſphemouſly, with Contempt. hee 
had ſaid None had a Right to give Laws to 
Them, not God Himſelf, he goes on, Much 
Leſs This, This Another v. 775. This King 


Anointed. 777. 


809 — 0 Argument Blaſphemous, &c. 
This was little Expected from Thee Ingrate! 
. 8 « Canſt 


„„ HD 245 
Canſt Thou Condemn the Decree of God 
* that All ſhall Submit to his Son and Alwaies, 
* no other to take their Turns? Thou ſaiſt tis 
* Unjuſt that One ſhould be ſet above his 
_ & Equals. ſhalt Thou preſcribe to God who 
* made us what wee are and has been fo 
* Bountifull to Us; and who is fo farr from 
** Debaſing, that he rather Exalts us, uniting 
* us under ſuch a Head? But granting it un- 
e juſt that Any ſhould be Lord over his Equals; 
* Art thou, or all the Angelick Nature Equal 
to the Son of God, by whom Wee, and all 
e things were Created? His Dignity wee par- 
e take of by being under Him who Thus be- 
“ comes One of Us. Ceaſe then This Impiou 

e Rage, Repent in Time. 5 


841 —— Eſſential Powers, 
not only Nominal as v. 838 but Real. 


B42 — but more illuſtrious made 
Colofſ. ii. 10. And ye are Compleat in Him 
who 1s the Head of all Principality and Power. 
849 Sathan ſaies tis New Doctrin, That 
« of their Creation by Secondary Hands. De- 
« nyes that they were at all Created; but Self- 
e Rais d, and Neceſſarily. their Power their 
9 9 which he Threatens the Opponents 
e with. 
861 — Self-Begot, Self-Rais'd 
By Our Own Quick ning Power when Fa- 
tal Courſe . 
R 3 bad 
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246 = 

had Circled his Full Orbe, the Birth Ma- 
fure 

e Thisour Native Heav'n, Ethereal Sons. 

Neceſſarily produc'd by. the Natural Courſe of 

things; a Link of the Chain of Fate Eternally 

ſo Decreeing ; and not Owing e to God, 

or any Other e. 

862 the Birth Mature 

of Thisour Native Heav'n, 

in his Hymn to the Nativity, St. ult. Milton 

calls the Star that appear'd in the Eaſt to * 

Wiſe Men 

Heaven's Youngeſt Teemed Star 

S 7875 VI. 85. he calls Heaven Stelliparum- 


que Pe um, 


877 Abdiel © ſees their Ruin determin'd; 
« ſajes the Indulgent Laws of the Mefliah 
% ſhall not be Now vouchſaft. Threatens 
* God's Vengeance. 


980 — ferfidious Fraud 
ſee V. 690. and the Note on VII. 143. 


$88 


. Well did thou Adviſe, 
yet not for thy Advice or Threats I fly 


theſe Wicked Tents Devoted, le e the Wrath 
Inpendent, 


well didſt chou Adviſe, yet not for That, or 


85 Threats, but leſt the Wann Impendent 
Ce 


895 


V. f 247 
895 when who can Uncreate thee thou ſhalt 
thou ſhalt not only know thou wert Created, 
and by Whom, but that He can alſo Annihi- 
late thee if he pleaſes. Belial doubted of This 


as being perhaps beyond the Power of God 
Himſelf. II. 153. 


907 —— thoſe proud T. rr 
See v. 758. | 8 


"—_ ' VI. 
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BO OK VI. 


Win 
* (1 * 


— the Circhng Hours, | 
Dancing round and Round as IV. 267. 


13 — Array d in Gold 
Empyreal 

not as with Us in a Saffron Colour'd Robe, tis 

Here Celeſtial Golden Tiſſue. | 


19 — Warr in Procintt 

put in Array, call'd v. 48 Rang'd for Fight, 

and v. 81 in Batatlous Aſpect, as if you ſhould 

ſay ready Girded, in Alluſion to the Ancients 

who juſt before the Battle us'd to Gird their 

Garments cloſe to them which on Other Oc- 
caſions they wore very Looſe. See Feſtus. 
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36 Servant of God —— though Worlds 

Judg d thee perverſe : 
the Regencies of Seraphim &c, ſeduc'd by Sa- 
than (as V. 748) are Here call'd Worlds, (fo 
v. 146) expreſſing the vaſt Multitude of the 
* Hoſt. Innumerable as the Starrs, a 
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Fi Third part of Heaven's Hoſt v. 745. 710. All 
a theſe judg'd Abdiel Perverſe; the only One a- 
= mong fo Many found Faithful. V. 896. VT. 
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30. and Their Reproach i is therefore call'd U- 
wore) v. 3. it was So where He Then was. 


Equal in Number to that Godleſs crew 
Theirs was a Third part V. 710. yet innume- 


rable 745. See alſo I. 302. 344. 609. Sc. 


53 the Gulph 


of Tartarus, which ready opens Wi. de 
his Fiery Chaos 


not the Chaos particularly deſcrib'd II. 890 &c. 
but the Chaos of Tartarus, of Hell, that Re- 


gion of Confuſion. 


56 So Sale the Sovran Voice 

from Midſt a Golden Cloud, Milde at firſt when 
directed to Abdiel; v. 38, but it muſt be ſup- 
pos'd Chang'd when Commanding Michael 
and Gabriel to lead forth his Armed Saints v. 
43. and now that Voice Heard in Wrath, the 


Black Clouds beginning to obſcure that Bright- 
neſs that was There before, the Smoak, the 
Flames, &c. what a Picture 


x8 — ReluSfant Flames 
they pour'd not forth but Roll'd Backward as 


 Unwilling; according to Ja. xxviii. 21. Wrath 
is God's Strange Work. 


62 — 12 Mighty Quadrate 
a vaſtly large Square Body; for Mighty Here 
ſignifies its Bulk not its Strength, Thar is de- 


ſcrib d 


wo” - 5 VI. 
ſcrib'd by the Union I. rreſtable in as Next 
line; Union, not to be Broken, in Either Sence; 


not to have their Ranks Diforder d, or their 
Minds Divided. 


8 — of this Terrene 
of this Earthy, an Adjective Abſolute ; "IP 
in the Latin Poets, Globe is U. r the 
Length of this Earthy Globe is the ſame as V. 
753. One Entire Globoſe ſtreteht into Longi- 
tude. Globoſe i is for Globous Earth. 


19 Farr in th. Horizon to the North appear d 
from Skirt to Skirt a Fierie Region, Stretcht 
in Battailous Aspect, a 

All the North appear d One Fiery Hoſtile Re- 
gion, the whole Length, and Farr Deep in 
the Utmoſt Horizon, or Boundary of the Sight, 
for ſo That Word ſignifies, tis Greek. the 
Imagination it ſelf is Thus left Boundlels 1 in 
Amazement of Horror. 


82  Briftled with Upright Beams I. nnumerable 
"of Rigid Spears, 

the ſame Image as II. 5 13. Horreat, Briſtled, 

the Stiff Spears as Briſtles ſtood up, and chi- 

ning, ſeem d Upright Beams. 


84 Various, with Boaſtfull Argument os Boat 
ſo IX. 34. Emblazon'd Geil, Impreſes Quaint 
with Boaſifull Argument. * is an 

tion 


- 0 


VI. | OFT 
tion of Various. Shields Various is Varyed 
with Divers Paintings. an Elegant Latiniſm. 
Milton is Alwaies Antique. Thus Painting, 
their Shields was a Solemn Cuſtom of the 
Greeks and firſt Romans to do Themſelves. Ho- 
nour with ſome Story that Expreſs'd their An- 
tiquity, or Some Glorious Action of their An- 
ceſtors. See Statius and Other Poets. Virg. 
gives Such to Aventinus An. VII. 657. to 
Turnus, Argumentum ingens En. VII. 789. a 
Blanc Shield is call'd Inglorious. An. IX. 548. 


86 they weend 
they thought, ſuppos'd. 


91 -—— in the Midway Rh 

for as the Rebel Hoſt came On from their 
Northern Horizon the Faithfull advanc'd to 
Meet them Half way, and There the Mefiab 
Subdu'd them ; or Metaphorically between 
their Hopes and the Completion of them, 


Fierce Hoſting 
Fierce Enmity. Hoſting from Hoftis an Ene- 
my. or as a Hoſt alſo Signifies a Multitude 
That Idea may be included in this New Word 
Hoſting, Vengefull Communication inſtead 
of Wonted Fellowſhips of Foy. 


Idol of Majeſtie Divine 
Eid, 1dolon ſignifies Any Repreſentation, 
but by an Idol Wee mean what is Abus'd to 


a Falſe 


252 = VI. 
a Falſe Worſhip. This Word Therefore is 


very. Aptly us'd Here as Implying his God- 
like Imitated State (I. G1 10 ind his Fol- 


lowers Apoſtacy. 


105 2 Dreadſull Interval! 

the Interval is much more Dreadfull than che 
Ground on which the Armies ſtand. tis 
That Interval that is to be the Scene of Dread- 
ful Deeds. Both Sides are yet Unſtain'd with 
Blood, they muſt Advance Hither to be So 
Deform'd and Polluted. 


107 before the Cloudie Van 
the Van is the Front, from Avant (Fr.) Be- 
fore, This Epithet Cloudie may be under- 
ſtood as Dark, Faded, Diſmal, (tho' the 
Chariot of Sathan was Sun. bright v. 100.) 
whereas the Hoſt of the Bleſſed is all Beauty, 
Splendor and Lovely. v. 64. IV. 797. Diffe- 
rent Ideas which ſhould Accompany us in 
Reading This Poem, (as Thoſe given on I. 
589) more Eſpecially Throughout this Battle. 
by Cloudie may alſo be Underſtood, Sullen, 
Threat'ning, Sorrowfull, Sad, and Preſump- 
tuous Reſolution, So tis v. 450. apply d to 
Niſroc, and 539. to the Army in General, 
There ſpoken of as a Single Perſon, the Foe. 
This Sence may be Underſtood to be That 
meant Here, and why not Together with the 
Other? The Picture will then be Compleat 
in All reſpects, and Moſt admirable. | 
| on 


VI. 5 253 


108 on the Roygh Edge of Battel ere it joyn d, 
Milton has Labour'd This Deſcription. he 
had ſaid the Shout of Battel, and the Ruſh- 
ing Sound of Onſet was Begun, and had put 
anend to all Mild Thoughts; Wrath and 
Vengeance Fill'd every Breaſt, All was in 
Tempeſt and Hurty in the Dreadfull Inter- 
val ; Rough was the Edge of Battel ere a 
Stroak was Struck, but Ruſhing Motion, pre- 
| paring, Preſenting, Brandiſhing of Weapons, 
Chariots and Implements of Warr, Ratlin 
To and Fro. This is that Rough Edge. When 
a Body of Troops are Drawn up to be Re- 
veiw'd (for Example) the Front may be ſaid 
to be the Edge of Battel, but tis a Smooth 
One: Here we have a Contrary Idea, Rough 
in Figure Litterally; and tis Metaphorically 
So, as being alſo Harſh, Terrible, Pernicious, 
See both Juſt Sketch'd; the Smooth Edge I. 
565, the Other IV. 980. See alſo VI. 82. II. 513, 


113 and thus his Own Undaunted Heart Ex- 
„ 

and Thus he Searches his Own Heart which 

he finds to be Undaunted. line 127. This is 

call'd pondering; Weighing or Conſidering; 

which whilſt he was doing he Couragiouſly 

Advancd. Half Way he met, Kc. 128, 


116 —— Wherefore Should not Strength 
\ ©, and Might” 1 | 


There 
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254 1 88 VI. 

There fail where Vertue fails, or Weakeſt 

roue 

Where Boldeſi; though 70 $ gb Unconque- | 

rable? 

why ſhould not Strength and Might, Deſti- 

tute of Vertue, Fail, and Moſt when Moſt 

Preſumptuous, how Formidable Rover in 
ee See Ix 59s: 


Weighing Condes IV. 1001. 


129 | Prevention. 
Coming Before, Coming to Meet him. Dar- 
ing to nano as it were to Defy him. 


137 — . Who out of ſmallef Things i 5 
Why not out of Nothing, but that Ailton 
= conſiders Creation, not as producing 


Something out of Nothing, but as if the Mat- 


ter was Already Exiſtent. III. 708. V. 472. 


VII. 221. He is Uniform, and Agreeing 


with Himſelf Every where. 


139 — with dale Han 
ee amt. r nl 97 1 


— Aſtanc e 


149 97 
Aſkew, Leerling Maliciouſly 3 Iv, 


504. I 
151 


me 5, 255 
n Ai Sought for — 5 

ke HER tis ſaid Sathan was more Incens't be- 
| cauſe Abdiel Dard to Advance, and Meer 


him to the Combat; Here he pretends Hee 
Firſt ſought An, 


1 92 —— Seditious Angel 
Juſt Thus 'tis Continually wich Us; the A- 
greſſor, the Criminal Loads the Innocent with 
| Reproach and Blame, and Thus Doubles the 
Injury; for the World Knows not Often which 
is Right, but is Alwaies prone to judge with 
Malignity. Milton has a Like Thought XI. 


. 


160 — f0 un 

from me ſome Plume | | 
ſome Feather, ſomething to Deck your Self 
with, ſomething to take Pride in, to Boaſt of, 
Thou comeſt with ſuch Vain Hopes in the 


right time to Indicate to thy Fellows what 
N are to ann 


that 7 by S ucreſ may oY 
Deftruttin to the 'reſt 


| Quai thy Ill Succeſs, that the Event may ſhow. 
the Word Sueceſs 1 us din the ſame bones 


; 167 | 


| MF; 


1 — Pau Sorel Be an 
(Unanfwer'd Yeaſt Zhou Boaff ) 10 tet the | 


know ; 
af Firſt I e tht — | 
Abaiel 
3 


256 185 „„ 
_ Abdiel had Charg'd Sathan with Folly, Re- 
belling againſt Omnipotence, not forgetting 
to Inſult him in return for the Reproach and 
Scorn Himſelf had endur'd from Him and 
his Crew, as V. 904. Sathan Reiterates the 
Affront, Denyes the Omnipotence he ſpeaks 
of, Adding proud Menaces; but Delays (as 
he ſaies here) to put them in Immediate Ex- 
ecution Only becauſe, Not Anſwering Him, 
He might Boaſt he Could not. He — in 
his Career of Vengeance but juſt to let him 
know he Once thought that to Heavenly 
Minds Liberty and Heaven had Meant the 
ſame thing, though Now he finds Such are 
not Incapable of Servitude, Accuſtom'd to 
Eaſe and Pleaſure: the moſt Plauſible Senti- 
ment Milton could have put into his Mouth, 
and the moſt Ready to Himſelf who was Sq 
Hearty a Republican. However as he pro- 
vides Abdiel with a Wiſe. Anſwer Immedi- 
ately, That too will Serve for Himſelf; twas 
Tyranny he Abhor'd not Rational Subjection. 
See alſo IV. 295. XII. 24. 64. go. &r. 
the Semicolon after know at the End of the 
Second Line ſeems. to Forbid the Sence wee 
have given to This Paſſage; but as no Other 
offers it Self from the whole Context, either 
tis Mis- pointed Here, or, what wee rather 
ſuppoſe, This is put to call upon the Reader 
to Stop a little on Account of the Importance 
of what is going to be ſaid; a ſhort line — 


Would have Anſwer d the ſame Purpoſe. It 
f | | 4 7 ©.1:1 Were 


VI. „ 

were to be wiſh'd that This whole Poem were 
not only Accurately Pointed as it Is, but that 
it was Sett for the Pronounciation Through- 
out, not Unlike the Recitative of an Opera. 


the Reader muſt ſupply That with his Judg- - 


ment, though Few Can, nn at Sight. 


182 Yet leudly dur fi- 
Leudly here muſt be taken in it's n ſig- 
nification, Impiouſly, profunely, See IV. 193. 


185. Bebeſts. 
8 as V. 311. 


189 — @ Noble Stroak 

Whatever Meaneſs This Epithet may have 
Contracted by Common uſe it does not appear 
to have had it when Milton wrote. Noble, 

from Nobilis (Lat.) which among Other sig 
nifications ſtands for Notable, Remarkable; 
So Horace calls the Trojan War Nobile Bel. 
lum. 


20064 — the Faithfull Abies rung 
Foſanna 0 the Higheſt: 

Rung is Here very Beautyfull, it Expreſſes 
the Fierceneſs and Strength of the Sound 
throughout the Bleſſed Hoſt prepar'd for Bat- | 
tle. See III. 347. | 


206 —— or le oe Hideous 4 
the Herrid Shock: JP 
S Hideous 


5 ; VI. 
Higdeous, Terrible, Horrid, Frightfull ; what 
One would Avoyd, and Hide one's Self from 
the Sight of, Shock from Choguer (Fr.) to Of- 
fend, to Strike againſt. RE 
that the Faithfull Armies, Armies Plural, 
to expreſs the Multitude that Fought (v. 230) 
that Theſe had made the Onſet, begun the 
Bartel, is Underſtood Plainly tho' not Said. 
Here will be ſeen a Battle-Picture, Such as 
No Pen Before, nor any Pencil has ſhown to 
the World. Homer's are Not Such, tho' with 
His Men were Mixt Auxiliar Gods on either 
Side (I. 578.) Here One Sees their Viſages and 
Statures as of Gods; All here are Gods, as 
Much Superiour to Thoſe Combaring before 
Troy as Thoſe are above Homer's Heroes, or 
They beyond His Men, or thoſe Ancients to 
the Men wee See. Such Ideas ariſe in read- 
ing every Line as we, nor any Mortal Man 
that We know of before this Poet ever Pre- 
ſented to Humane Imagination. and yet 
This Day's Buſineſs does but as it were Try 
the Mind of the Reader, and Prepare it for 
what is to follow. There is Beſides flung In 
a Repoſe, a Ludicrous Scene; but upon an 
Incident truly Great, and brought, not only 
to Refreſh the Reader, it ſerves to Vary the 
Action, and by repreſenting Thoſe that were 
to be Ruin'd, with Ruin upon Ruin, Rout on 
Rout, Confuſion Worſe Confounded (I. 995) by 
| ſhewing Them in Gameſom Mood (v. 620.) 
This makes the Deſtruction appear, even That 


More 


More Horrible. What follows in the Se- 
cond Days War is more Amazingly Sublime 


than the Sublimity of the Firſt. but That 


of the Mefiah not Combating With, but 
Utterly Subduing the Satanick Hoſt Riſes in 


Sublimity as the Brightneſs of the Angel does 


on the Mid-day of Paradiſe (V. 311.) 
the Hero in this War is Undoubtedly Ae 


Lab, but the War is an Epiſode only; the 
Hero of the Poem is Adam, the Repreſenta- 


tive of Mankind. See the Introductory Diſ- 
. courſe-p.cxlvii. 3 | 
Permit us only to Obſerve further that 


though here are Three Days of War and 


Tumult They are Varied So from One An- 
other and in Each of them; and all the Inci- 


dents are So Great and Surprizing that the 


Reader cannot be Tyr'd Unleſs the Multitude 

and Weight of the Ideas oppreſs his Mind. 
Here the Reader will have Such Concep- 

tions of Almighty Power, of the Horrors o 


Tranſgreſſion, of the Vaſt Capacity of the 


Human Mind as will Better and Delight his 


Own for Ever After: and That in Proportion 


as 'tis Capable of Forming, Retaining, and 
making a Right Uſe of them. And if he 


Perceives he Can and Does Thus in any 


Conſiderable Degree, That Conſciouſneſs will 
be a New Pleaſure which Experience Only 
can poſſibly Deſcribe. _ 3 
209 —— Claſhing Brayd 
Horrible Diſcor _. 


A 
. 
4% 


VI. 259. 


S2 = the 


260 „ 
the very Sound of the Words expreſs what is 
Intended to be Deſcrib'd, Thoſe immediately 
following contribute further to This End, 
Doubtleſs defign'd. ' Clah from xnatwu (Gr.) 
Bray d Sounded, made a Noiſe, from Bea 

| (Gr) to Sound; but as this Word is a 
 whollyuſed to denote the Harſh Di 

Noiſe made by a Contemptable Animal it * | 
Here a greater force than was Originally in- 
tended for it. . 

Bray d Diſcord, l „Reproaching, 
Threat erm &c. ge * - 
the Voyce of Diſcord ; Claſhing of Iron and 
Braſs is Metaphorically So z the Tongue of 
1 is ee Harth, This is . 


21 5 — . | | 
See the Note on I. 345. 
2212 — Cn I 
Tue Elements, 11 Arm him with the 
Farce 
of all thir Regions: 
could weild. could Move, Manage, Govern ; 
from the Anglo-Saxon Wealdan, as Weldy, A- 
nother Word of the Same Language, ſigni- 
fies Nimbly, All included in Our Wezld. 
All thir Regions The Elements had their 
ſeveral Diſtricts Appointed according to their 
Gravity. III. 714. ſeveral Quarters, ſeveral ſeveral 
Regions, the Force of Which is Poeticall 
ing the Force of All thoſe Klementsz: Al 


„ 


VI. TINT 2 


Earth, Water, Air 2 Fire could be Com- | 
pell'd to do by Hands Able to Manage and 
Govern them with Eaſe. 


220 - though Number'd Such 
a4 Bach Divided Legion might bave ſeem! 
a Numerous Hoſt, in Strength Each Ar. 
med Hand 
a Legion, Led in Fig "bt , yet Leader ſeem 
Each Warriour Single as in Cheif, Expert 
T their Number was Such that Each 
Legion might have been thought a Great Ar- 
my; in Strength Each Armed Hand might 
have Seem'd to have had That of an Intire 
Legion; They were Led indeed, but Each 
Common Sentinel, (each Plebeian Angel Mi- 
litant X. 442.) feem'd an Officer, a General, 
Expert as Such When, Sc. and This Not 
from having been Taught the Art of War, 
not from having Seen Action, War was Un - 
known till That Day, but Such was the An- 
gelick Capacity, Somuch was Yet Permitted - 
to the — — Hoſt. Both Armies Conflict - 
ing are Here Deſerib d. 5 


236 —— the Ridges of Grim: Narr; 
a; Metaphor taken 3 a Plough'd F jeld, the 
Men Anſwer to the Ridges, berween whom 
the Intervals of the Ranks, the Furrows are. 
the Ridges of. Gram, Fierce; Frighttull Look- 
wy 1 that is, the Ranks of the Army; 
. 83 5 Ee 


262 | „ 
the Files are Imply'd. the Ranks are the 
Rows of Soldiers from Flank to Flank, from 
Side to Side, from the Left to the Right the 
Files are from Front to Rear. 


239 as only in His Arm the Moment lay 
of Victory. 

if Moment Here was 0 (we believe 
it generally is) the Moment of Time which 
decides the Conflict it would be Beautyfull; 
but there is Another Meaning and which 
_ doubtleſs was intended, as v. 24 5. Momentum 
in Latin ſignifies Tbat weight, how Small 
ſoever which Determines the Ballance, Equal- 
ly poiz d before. as only in His Arm lay That 
N Deciſion. See X. 45. III. 120. 


„ e all the Air; 
So Spencer in his Mourning Muſe of Theſtylis 
po letting looſe he Winds 
 _Toſst and Tormented th Air | 
Rent, Tore, Shatter'd, Vex'd it. Tormented 
Expreſſes yet More than All This, tis putting 
it as it were to the Torture. as II. 18 1. he 


Sport and Prey of Racking Whirhwinds. 


296 They ended Pari 
from Parler (Fr.) to 8 they ceas d Talk- 
ing. 1 


306 1 a Erpectatian food | 
in Horror, 
* J What hs 


VI. 263 


What fine Poetry! Expectation is Perſoniz d 
and Stares Agaſt. in plain Proſe, While Either 
Side (Looking on) Expected what was to be 
Done and the Event of the Combat, Abhor- _ 
ring, or in the Utmoſt Terror, for Both Ideas 
are Included. _ * | 


317 —— Uplifted Imminent 
by the Pointing in Both the Firſt Editions it 
ſhould Seem Milton defign'd the Image Thus; 
that they were Uplifted from the Ground, 
anging Forward toward One Another, Front 
to Front; 'tis the Sence of the Word Immi- 
nent, as we Stretch Forward and rear upon 
the Inſtep on like Occaſions. the Simile and 
Deſcription of Sathan and Death II. 718. 
gives a Like Image. Such too is found When 
Virgil ſhows us /Eneas and Turnus in the Fa- 
mous Deciſive Battle An. XII. 729. from 
which doubtleſs Milton hath Colour'd his De- 
ſcription Here,. but with Such Force as to 
make That which has Dazzl'd for 1700 Years + 
look Cold and Languid. 
——— Corpore toto 


Alte Sublatum Cunſurgit Turnus in Enſem. 


325 —— end in balf cut ſheer 
Heer. Throughly, perfectly, Intirely. 


326 — Shard © 
Divided. | 


"#4 


262 | VI. 
the Files are Imply'd. the Ranks are the 
Rows of Soldiers from Flank to Flank, from 
Side to Side, from the Left to the Right the 
Files are from Front to Rear. 


2 39 as only in His Arm the Moment lay 
of Victory. 

if Moment Here was anderficad (we believe 
it generally is) the Moment of Time which 
decides the Conflict it would be Beauryfull ; 
but there is Another Meaning and which 
doubtleſs was intended, as v. 245. Momentum 
in Latin ſignifies That weight, how Small 
ſoever which Determines the Ballance, Equal- 
ly poiz'd before. as only in His Arm lay That 
Important Deciſion. ' See X. 45: HI. 120. 


244 m— Tormented all the Air; 

So Spencer in his Mourning Muſe of Theſtylis 
8 Who letting looſe the Winds 
Toſs t and Tormented th Air 

Rent, Tore, Shatter'd, Vex'd it. Tormented 

Expreſſes yet More chan All This, tis putting 

it as it were to the Torture. as II. 18 1. he 

Sport and Prey of Racking Whirhwinds. 


296 They ended Parle 3 
from Parl- Ef) to ſpeak, oy ceas'd Talk- 


ing. 


306 BY pes while Bxpedtation food 
N in Horror, 5 2 
5 9 5 What 


W.,. | 
What fine Poetry ! Expectation is Perfoniz'd 
and Stares Agaſt. in plain Proſe, While Either 


Side (Looking on) Expected what was to be 


Done and the Event of the Combar, Abhor- 


ring, or in the Utmoſt Terror, for Both Ideas 


are Included. 8 


317 Uplifted Imminent 

by the Pointing in Both the Firſt Editions it 
ſhould Seem Milton defign'd the Image Thus; 
that they were Uplifted from the Ground, 


hanging Forward toward One Another, Front 


to Front; 'tis the Sence of the Word Immi- 
nent, as we Stretch Forward and rear upon 
the Inſtep on like Occaſions. the Simile and 
Deſcription of Sathan and Death II. 718. 
gives a Like Image. Such too is found When 
Virgil ſhows us Æneas and Turnus in the Fa- 
mous Deciſive Battle Ax. XII. 729. from 
which doubtleſs Miiton hath Colour'd his De- 
ſcription Here, but with Such Force as to 


make That which has Dazzl'd for 1700 Years + 


look Cold and Languid. 
1, —= Corpore toto 


Alte Sublatum Conſurgit Ti urn in Enſem. 


325 and in half cut ſheer © 
ſheer, Throughly, perfectly, Intirely. 


326 — Shar'd 
Divided. | 


84 328 


263 
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328 and Writh'd him To and Fro Convolv'd, 
Twiſted himſelf, Rolling. 


29  —— Griding 
an Old Word for Cutting. Diſcontinucus. that 
Divides, or 3 that e the Conti 
nuity of the Parts. 


332 4 Stream of N eforous Humour ſuing 
flow'd 

Sanguin. 

Angelick Blood, ke Nectar the Drink of | 

Gods; Blood produc'd by Heaveply Aliment. 


333 — Ne#arous humor. | 
that is Ichor, the Blood of the Gods. if he 
had faid Tchorows it would have been faying 


it was like Ichor which was not the Truth of 


the Caſe; It Was Ichor, and call'd N ectarous a as 
Reſembling Nectar which was Red. | 


335 Forthwith on all Sides fo bis Aid Was run 

By Angels. | 
that is, theſe Angels ran to his Aid. tis both 
a Latinand a Greek Phraſe, 


„ —— Liquid Texture —— 

This does not claſh with the Fiery Subſtance 

of theſe Cherubim; it ſignifies Plyable, Flex- 

üble, Fluid, and has no more to do with Moi- 

ſture, than Hardneſs hath with Marble in III. 

564. where ſee the Nate. Virgil applies r 
| qui 


. 


VI. | FE "+5 - OP 
2 to Fire. Ec. VL 33- & Ar- fimul 
guis. 


350 AH Heart they Live, all Head, all Bye, 


all Ear 
all Intellect, all Sence, 
the whole Paſſage beginning at v. 344. Says 
that Spirits (Angels) cannot Die but by Anni- 
hilation, (not Die What we call a Natural 
Death, by Diſeaſe or Decay) nor receive a 


Mortal Wound, (they cannot 2 Violence) 
7 | 


and the reaſon given is they are tal in ever 

Part (2: 345) and becauſe All Heart they 
Eve, very Part (for Parts they have) 
does the Office of every Other; the Foot, or 
What is Anatogous to it, Thinks as much as 


the Brain, the Ear fees as the Eye, the Mind 


is Suſcepribte of the Impreſſions of Sence as 
the Lip; and That, and every Other Part 
Thinks: and as to Form, its Conſiſtence, Pi- 
menſions, Shape, and Colour, tis as They 
Pleaſe, and Vary d at Pleaſure, This is Mil- 
ton's Idea of a Spirit in the Inferiour Sence, 
Such as Angels are by Him Suppos'd to be 
9. ag his whole Poem, See I. 789. III. 

. 800, V. 406. 414. 436. VI. 
680. Vir 626 X. 450. Sc. Agreeable to 
| What we have ſaid in Our Note on I. 45. 
We know that the Pureſt Lambent Fire 
che Sun-Beams, Light, the Rays whereby 
the Object is convey d to the Eye, All are 
| Matter; How much Nearer it Approaches to 


Spirit 
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8 | VI. 
Spirit in the Proper, in the Sublimeſt Sence, 
Who can tell? but this we are Aſſur'd of, 
the Pureſt the Humane Mind can Conceive 
is Infinitely Diſtant, as Diſtant as the Crea- 
ture is from the Creator. | 


9 —— Candenſe or Rare. 
Groſs or Fine. 5 


356 and with Fierce Eav priced the Deep | 
Array 

of Moloc _ 
when a Body of Troops breaks into Another 
with Enſigns Advanc'd, to Thoſe who ſee 
the Conflict at a Diſtance it ſeems as if Thoſe 
Enſigns Wedg'd their Way, pierc'd 1 into That 
Bod 
Array is Troops i in Order of Battle. 


262 Uncouth. 
Unknown. See v. 327. 


a - Pls end Maile, | 

Plate 3 is the Broad Solid Armour. Maile is 
That Compos'd of Small pieces like Shells, 
or Scales of Fiſh laid One over the Other; or 
Something reſembling the Feathers as they lye 
on the Bodies of Fowl. V. 224. 


386 —— the Battel ſiverv d, 
With Many an Iroad Gor d; 
Swerv d from the Saxon Swerven, to Wander | 
- out 


VI. | 267 
out of its Place, to be Bewilder'd ; Here, 

Analogy, to Bend, to Ply; for in That Caſe 
an Army in Battel Properly Swerves. Gor'd 
Pierct, Broken into as a Crowd of Men with 
the Horns of a Wild Bull. Every Word is 
Strong Painting. and as Strong 1s what fol- 
lows; Deformed Rout, and Foul Diſorder. 


00+ what ſtood Recoil d 
O'er weary'd &c. Or fled. 
Thoſe that were not Overturn'd, as in the fore- 


going Verſe, Gave back Scarce Maintaining a a 


Defenſive Fight; or Shamefully fled. / 


399 in Cubic Phalanx 

a Body of Warriours not only Square as if 
(for Example) there was 1000 in Length and 
Breadth, 1000 every Way Front, Rear and 
Flanks, but in Heighth too, in the form of a 
Dye, or Cube, for they flew v. 71. "Tis a 


New Image, but Never were Such Armies 


Deſcrib'd. 


413 Cherubic Waving Fires. 
the Idea This gives is very Remarkable, and 
Agrees with That we gave in the Note 


| (Book I.) concerning the Nature of the Mil- 
| fonic Angels; Not Spirits in the Stricteſt and 


Utmoſt Sence, but in an Inferiour One; Pure 
Etherial Fire, Matter that has Parts, not 
Firm and Solid, but of a Liquid, Fluid Tex- 
ture, and Variable at Pleaſnre as to Form, 
N. Colour, 
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—_ . 
Colour, Cc. as Deſerib d 344. Sc. of This 
Book; and as Here, Waving as Flame, whe- 
ther Mov'd by the Wind, or in it's Own Na- 
ture. See the Note on v. 350. 

And what Confirms This Notion is the 


Account Milton gives of Heaven v. 473. 510. 
V. 574. and Elſewhere; All Material. 


418 © Dear Se ene Nov Try'd in 
Danger, and found to be Invincible, and 
not Worthy of Liberty Only, but Glory 
and Empire, who have Suſtain'd One Day, 
« (andif One Day why not for Ever) what God 
« Could ſend againſt us, and what he Thought 
« Sufficient; Fallible Therefore. tis Con- 
* fefs'd hap ning to be Worſe Arm'd we have 
4 Experienc'd what Pain is; but we know 
« withall of how Little Conſequence it is, So 
Soon Heal'd; and that we Cannot be De- 
« ſtroy'd. Perhaps Better Arms may give 
« = Victory. Thoſe may be found. Con- 
cc ult. 
dis Obſervable How Artfully Milton hes 
made Sathan Advantage Himſelf of the Only 
Comfort they could gather from This day's 
Experience, he. Infers from. what had Hap- 
pen'd (tho' he judg'd Wrong however) that 
God was not So enn nor ſo * as | 
| Some pretended. 


421 Pretenſe, 
a Claim, not an Excuſe, or Evaſion. 


- 5 


422 


vl. 


4.22 " Honbur. 


Title; the Other Canis of the v Word is inclu- 
ded in Glory and Renown. 


Admiration, and This IA: oad and con- 


tinu d to Future times. 


Go Riven Arms. 


Rent, Hack'd. the Poet Imagines Theſe of a 
Leſs Pure Subſtance than the Fs Them- 
ſelves. | 


DeſtruRtion. II. 1009. to cut it call to pieces 


455 


Impa 


Deſerves. 


468 0 lf than for Deliverance what We O 
Niſroc is ſpeaking [v. 447. ] he had Com li- 


Incapable of "i 


467 —— fo Me Deſer ver. 


to Me, in My POE. it Seems to Me he 


269 


Splendour with 


mented Sathan (v. 45 1) with the Title of 


liverer; Here he Ventures to fay that Whoe- 
ver could Invent the New E 
would be Equal to Him in His Eſtimation. 
Milton has taken Care that This Deliverer 
ſhould alſo have This Merit, and be withour 
a' Competitor ; Sathan is both One and t'other 


as it follows Immediately. 


ngine of War 


the F 


| TE] 
bh 


1 
e 


9 
N 


che Sence of the whole Speech in Short is 
4 That tis to no purpoſe Subjected to Pain 


« to Contend with Thoſe who are Not. an 


« Abſence of Pleaſure may be Born, but 
« Pain, eſpecially when Exceſſive, is Intol- 


te lerable. a Remedy to This Whoever finds 
is the Deliverer. 


470 Sathan, © telling them his 3 
15 Gun- powder, Encourages them. 


477 from Whence they grow 
Deep under ground; Materials Dark and Crude 


They, the Plants, Fruits, Flowers, &c. grow 
from Dark and Crude Materials Underneath. 


79 Spume. 


Froth, Foam, 2 explain d v. c 12. 


482 on te Deep. 

though Milton Generally applyes this Term 
to the Chaos, Here it only Signifies as v. 478, 
and as n to the Surface 472. 


483 — Infernal Flame. 
it may appear Strange that the Celeſtial Soil 
ſhould be productive of Infernal Fire. but 
tis call'd fo in Oppoſition to What was in 
Heaven, the Thunderbolts, and Alike Perni- 
cious. tho' theſe Evil Spirits had not yet Ex- 
perienc'd Hell they had Heard of 1 it, VI. 183. 
90 291. | 
484 
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4», 


4. W hich znto Hollow, &c. 
| 2 hich; that is, the Materials 478. Theſe 
(452) the Deep ſhall yield, which into Hol- 
ow Engins ramm'd, with touch of Fire ſhall 
ſend forth. 
496 —— their Drooping Chear 
Inligbten d | 
gave a little Glimmering of Joy to their Gloo- 
my Sinking Countenances. 


4 Concocted and Aduſted 
tele Digeſted, and Dry d. 


516 Part bid Veins digg'd up (nor bath This 
Eart 
Entrails Unlike) of Mineral and Stone, 
whereof to Found their Engins and their 
Balls 
of Mz Ruins 
We have 3 Period Intire as in the 
Beſt Editions becauſe it has been Corrupted 
and Miſtook Latterly. 
That there ever were Stone Cannon or 
Mortars we cannot learn, nor even that tis 
poſſible on Earth. but we know a Burning- 
Glaſs will Melt Flint. and though Stone, Any 
we are acquainted with, is Improper to make 
Cannon of, the Minerals Now ſpoken of, if 
not Unlike Ours, if Analogous to them, are 
not the Same: the Minerals Here, as well as 
the Fire May have, they Muſt be Suppos'd 
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to have Powers Unknown to Us. the Poet to 

Help our Conceptions, as the Angel V. 371 
Likens Things Above Us to what we find 2 
low, as the Holy Scripture alſo does; tis Our 
Affair Not to Debaſe theſe· Sublime things by 
bringing them Upon a Level with This World, 
but Always to keep Aloft as well as We can, 


| and only juſt in Sight of what our Eyes are Ac- 


cuſtom'd to and can Look Steadily upon; Still 
we muſt remember we are in a Superiour 
Region. Hee that Reads Milton muſt Al- 
wa ys put Himſelf in This Situation, and 
Support Himſelf There; if he perceives Him- 
ſelf Sinking towards This Earth let him Uſe 
his Poetick Wings with Freſh Alacrity. This 
is Neceſſary Throughout the Whole Work, 
— No part of it More than in This Sixth 
n | 

Miſtve Ruin. Ruin Sent, Convey'd to a 
Diſtant Place. the Effect for the Caule, the 
Miſchief inſtead of the Buller. 


5 19 Incentive. 
apt to give Fire. 
520 Pernicious, „„ Sous 
This Word is here to be . underſtood in the 
Common Sence Miſchievous, and as another 
Epither to Reed, not as deriv'd from the La- 
tin Pernix Swift, for . That Circumſtance is 
expreſs'd immediately after with One Touch 
to fire. Pernicious, to give Fire, or * | 


"i 


VI. 27 3 
tis a Greek Conſtruction, and Latin, as _— 
race Od. I. 12, M7 
Blandum & auritas 2 canoris 
Ducere quercus. 
and Frequent. 


527 Panoplie. 2-84 | 
Compleat Armour. Such as when the War- 
riour is Arm'd at All Points. A Greek Word, 


528 8 Hills. 

Beautyfully Poetical | the Dawn appear'd over 
the Hills ſo that They Scem'd to bring the 
mg DA 


632 in Motion « or in Alt 


Marching , or Stopping, Approaching, Re- 
treating, or e. XI. 210. 


539 — $0 Thick a Chad. 1 

So Large a Body. tis an Ancient Phraſe on 
This occaſion. Livy „L. V. Eguitum pedi- 
tumque Nubes. See allo II. . 274. and 
Milton himſelf Par. Reg. III 258. Nor wan- 
ted Clouds of Foot. Z 


5 41 Sad Reſolution and 8 iba 

Sullen, Determin'd, and Gen + 
543 Gripe Faſ. 

Expreſſes Holding with the Hand's Urmoſt 


| we a SQ 
| 3 546 
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446 Barb'd ith Hre. 
Bearded, Headed with Fire. 


in Hollow Cube. 

| Training bis Deviliſh Enginry, Tmpal'd 
on Every Side with Shaddowing Squa- 

drons deep 

10 Hide the Fraud. 
v. 399. Milton had the Same Thought of þ a 
Cubic Body; Here ſuch a One was More Ne- 
ceſſary, to Hide the Fraud. This Hollow 
Cube Impales, Ircloſes, as with Pales, the 
New Invented Engines, which are Train'd 
Drawn Heavily Along on the Ground , but 
Mounted on their Carriages. This Cube then 
conſiſts of Angels on All the Four Sides, and 
Above. 
Not but that (after all) tis ; poſlible Milton 
might Mean no more by theſe Cubic Bodies 
than what he ſaies in his Reaſon of Ch. Gov. 
T boſe Squares in Battle Unite in one great 
Cube, the Main Phalanx, but as the Sence 
we have choſe is more Poetical as giving a 
Greater, and more Uncommon Idea and Such 
a One as the Text will allow we Believe 'tis 
what was Intended. 


552 


557 V. ard fo Right and Left the Front 
Unfold; 

the Avantgarde the Front or Foremoſt 

3 open _ Foremoſt Ranks to the 

ws 


3 225 
Right and Left. This Punning Scene has Af. 
forded a Share in the Mirth with the Wretches 
Here to Others Who Seem to Glory in a 
More Refin'd Taſte. but as Ridiculous as 
This Kind of Wit may. be Thought Now, 
the Beſt Greek and Latin Writers were of 
Another Mind; Cicero in Particular in his 
Book de Oratore Recommends it as a Conſi- 
derable Beauty, if This Poem had been 
without it It had not been an Intire Col- 
lection of what was thought Excellent, and 
Practic'd by the Ancients, as it Is. Though 
tis Here but ſnoft, and All Together; Rare- 
ly, if at All Elſewhere throughout the Whole 
Poem. Beſides; it has it's Uſe. See our Note 
on v. 206, No Need Therefore of Excuſing 
it by Saying the Devils are made to Punn. 
Nor would This Serve the Turn, if an Ex- 
cuſe were Neceſſary, that is, if twere a Fault 
in it Self, though falſe Wit, Suppoſing it to 
be Such, is Better in Their Mouths than in 
Any Other; but tis not Theſe Only, the 
Angel Punns as They, v. 578. As This Par- 
ticularity has its Uſes Here, (as has been No- 
ted,) tis One of the Beauties of the Whole, 
Whatever it might have been thought Con- 
ſider'd in it Self; Such there are Many In- 
ſtances of in Nature and Providence, and in 
the Beſt Books in the World. 
572 à Triple Mounted Row of Pillars laid 
on Wheels e 
S * there 


5 . 
there were Three Rows or Tire of theſe See- 
ming Pillars, Mounted, Laid on Wheels, 
their Carriages, the Devili % Enginrie v. 553 
Pillars and Wheels were not Unknown to 
che Angels. I. 71 IV. 549. VI. 711. 7 


573 On Wheels for like to Pi lars moſt they 
- —  HSeem'd 
or Hollow'd Bodies made of Oat or Firr 
with Branches lopt, in M. 00d or Mountain 
ys {Rn 
the Sence of This Paſſage, as tis Conne&ed 
with what goes Before, and Follows, is that 
the Angels ſhould have taken This Artillery 
to have been Pillars or Pipes but that they 
were Hollow. Hollowneſs was a reaſon to 
. Convince them, they were not Pillars, but 
'ewould have been Abſurd to have Offer d That 
as a Proof they were not Pipes, it ſhould 


3 Therefore have been Printed Thus. 


on Wheels, for hike to Pillars moſt they Seem'd, 
- (or Hollow'd Bodies made of Oak or Firr, 
with Branches lopt, in Wood or Mountain 
Fell d) 
Br aſs, Iron 5 Ge . 


576 Braſs, Iron, Stony Mould | 
as v. 518, 'twas Intimated the Materials were 
to be Founded, Melted ; Here tis ſaid they 


were ſo, and Caſt i into o this Pilar-like Mould, 


or Form. 
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580 —— 4 Reed 
Stood Waving 

the Reed was held Erect, but not ot Motionle'; 
'tis a very Natural Image; theſe Reeds, their 
Ends not flaming, bur as a burning Coal, for 
Such Fire is us'd to give Touch to Gunpow- 
der. Theſe Reeds wav'd, for tis not to be 
Imagin'd Thoſe that held them were without 
Motion; nor would have been ſo if their own 
Nature had not been as Thoſe Angels men- 
tion'd v. 413. Cherubic Waving Fires, the || 
us Feu! is Fins? as D from 524 : Fn 


— 


Babuuef d with Outragious N oife the 4 

the Roar of the Diſcharge of the Cannon flew 
and ſpread it Self Bellowing, Rolling, Eccho- 
ing; the Air was Fill'd Embowell d with the 
Outragious Noiſe Occaſion'd by that Firſt 
Dreadful W "EL 542. VL 044: 


"was to no Purpoſe to Relax, to Open, to 
Spread their Files — Stood Cloſe to One 
Another, as it were, Lock d together, from 
Serrè (Fr.) This, Artillery reach d in whate- 
ver Form, or- Order they put chemſelbes. 
the Roman us'd to Lock, ix their Shields 
together on Certain Occaſions in Warr ; Theſe 
were Then Serried Properly ;, Here the Word 
ſeems not to be Meant in This Stricteſt Sence. 
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| 

| 

| 
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599 Nor formic it /o Relax their W Piles 4 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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649 | the Seated Hells — 
Fixt, deep-rooted. 


f 


PRE} —— "the Reſt 


Thoſe Bad x which were not Over: 
whelm' d. 


665 Hurl'd To ms Fro with ae Dire, 


Jaculation is Hurling 3 Hurl'd to and Deen a 
Dreadiull Hurling * ! 


672 Shrin'd in bis San#uary of Heaw'n + Seem 
Safe notwithſtanding all this Horrible Com- 
buſtion, in his Inmoſt, his moſt Holy San&u+ 

ary. Shrin'd tis Metaphorical. Shrine (from 
Scrinium) a Cheſt, That in 9 the Re: | 
| licks of a Saint are depoſited. 


673 Confalts onthe Sum of Things 
vis 
not that he Deliberates or Adviſes with Him- 
ſelf, as We, He ſees All things; and the 
Sum of things, the Total, which He Alwaies 
Conſiders, not Only the Single Articles. Thus 
Here; che Tumult in Heaven Conſiderd in 
it Self he would Never have Permitted, but 
as it's Conſequence would be the Honour 
of his Son (v. 676) as he Foreſaw it he Al- 
low'd it to be, and that Adviſedly. Defignedly. 
Arviſatament? ork 770 ſame with the La- 


tin 
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tin Conſultd or Prudens, as That of Horace. 
Rar. ge he 
| | Nequicquam Deus abſcidit, 

Prudens oceano diſſociabili 

Terras. „ 
Aduis d is Here a Participle Adverbjal, and 
very Elegant. 6 


679 th Aſeſſr of bis Throne 
Who Sate by him on his Throne. 


680 Effulgence of my Glory 
Fulgence from Fulgeo to Shine; Effulgence, 
Shining Forth. God Shines, but with Glory 
Unapproachable; a Fulgor which no Crea- 
ture can behold, as III. 375. 387. Agreeable 
to Job. i. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 16. but the Efful- 
gence, the Shining Forth of his Glory whereby 
it is Communicated to Us is in his Son. III. 
63. 139. 388; 720. X. 65, and the Paſſage 
we are Now upon. The Mediatorſhip of 
the Son of God, as it is a Moſt Sublime and 
Comfortable Doctrine of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, Milton has it Always in View, Often 
and ſtrongly Inculcates, and Setts it in the 
Cleareſt Light, and in a Manner Conciſe and 
Noble as Nearly Approaching to the Subli- 
mity of the Subject as is Permitted to Hu- 
mane Art. | 


681 Sen in whoſe Face Inviſble is beheld 
 Vifibly, what by Deity J am, | 
TE | in 


280 VI. 
in whoſe Face is Seen what 1 1s. other wiſe In- 
viſible, that is, the Deity, as v. 720. III. 385. 


Coloſſ. i. 15. Fob. i. 18. Theſe two Lines are 
a Paraphraty on the Effulgence. 


683 Aud in whoſe Hand what by Decree I do, 
All that the Son of God does are His Works, 
Decreed by Him, though Executed by his Son. 
as in the Face of the Son is Seen the Glor' 
2 the Father, in his Hand is ſeen his Pow- 
Second Omnipotence. See III. 170. 390. 
Nth to Matt. xxviii. 18. and ſeveral Other 
Sarifhares. t further che Note on III. 38 5. 


69 3 WW lence i n Perpetual F ighe they need mu 


ar and no Solution will be funke 
whence they will Fight for Ever without * 
termiſſion, and no Solution, no Determina- 
tion can be of the Queſtion Which ſhall Overs 


come. Solution from Soluo (Lat. to waxy 
Unlooſe, Separate. 


it may be Obj eted wherefore Then ad | 
they Fight? the — | is Seen v. 75. 700. 


720 He faid and on bis Sen with Reyes Di- 
rea 
Shone Full; He All bis Father Pull Ex- 


pre 
Tneffably into his Face Receav'd, 
This Illuſtrates the Paſſage juſt now Explain'd, 
Both Clauies of it are 6 an In- 


tire 
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tire Patdiclparion of Deity, All his Father was 
Ineffably receiv d, Unſpeakably; his Glory, 


and his Power.” Arm d 4 with All on This 
Great Occaſion, though Half. bis Strength he 


e- v. 853. 


732 Thou ſhalt be All i in All, a Jin J. bee 
for Ever; andin Me all whom Thou Lov 

1 Cor. xv. 24. 28; Then cometh the End 

He ſhall have deliver d up the Kingdom to God, 

even the Father ; and when All things ſhall be 

Subdu'd unto him, Then ſhall the Son 4% Him- 

felf be Subject unto Him that put All things 

under him, that God may be All in All, © 

This Explains and juſtifies the Firſt Clauſe 


of: theſe two die for the felt See Job. xvil 
9924. He” 


756. Ber. 4 
a Preci ous Stone of a Ses. Oreen Colour. 5550 


wid. 3 G der Fires between 
a Career is a Courſe, as when Anciencly Arm- 
ed Men in Tilting with the Spear ran full 
drive at one Another; or Chariots Conten- 
ding in Games, or Warr ran On Directly, or 
Wheel d Ferioufly round, or This Way or 
That: Thus Careering Fires are Fires Striking 
Forward, Whirling, Flaſhing. Ezek. i. 13, 
= their Appearance was like Burning Goals | 
of Fire, and like the Appearance of Lamps; 
I went np and down —— and the Fire was 


| Bright, f 


282 VI. 
Bright, and out of the Fire went forth Light- 


ning; and the Living Creatures ran and Re- 


turn d as the Appearance of a Flaſh of Light- 
ning. This is vaſtly Expreſſive. Lightning 
darting out of the Fire Streight, then Tur- 
ning Quick. and again and un in Acute 


Angles. 


757 Over their H eads , a Cryſtal Firmament 
2 Clear Solid Fxpanſe. See Ezek. i. | 


in Celeſtial Pamplie all Arm'd 

? Radiant Urim, 

Compleat Heay'nly Armour. Urin Signifies 
Light. the Urim and Thumim were Some- 
thing Added To or put On Aaron's Breaſt- 
plate. ¶ Exod. xxviii. 30.) but What Theſe 
were Commentators are not agreed in. 


| 760 


66 — Bick'ring Flame 

ickering is when two People begin to Quar- 
rel; Fretfull, Peevifh,. Proyoking, or as Cats 
Spitting. So Bickering Flame we under- 
ſtand to be, Not what Blazes out in Utmoſt. 
rage, but with Sudden Flaſhes, and as Kind- 
ling into Fury. . Ezek. i. 4. 4 Fire infolding 
it Self, or as the Hebrew n Milton al 
wales follows) Fire Catching it Self. 


Ibid. and Spar bles ee 

Ezek. i. 7. and the y ſparkled like the Colaur of 

Burn bd . a moſt Expreſſive Image! 
Burniſh'd 


Burniſh'd Braſs, Reflecting the Sun-beams 
with Prodigious Adtivity z or Like a Smith's 
Fire- Spitting Forge. Spencer Il. 8. 3. 


8 Circumfurd | 
Spread round about. 


787 — Hope conceiuing from Deſpair. 

tter Deſpair, Deſpair in the Stricteſt Sence 
Admits of no Hope; but in Some what a Leſs 
Degree, as tis often underſtood, it puſhes on 
to Enterprize, but nothing Can be done with- 
out Some Glimmering of Hope. See II. 6. , 


828 with Dreadfull Shade Contiguous 
the Cherubim Stretch'd out their Wings, 
which Touching One Another, Together 
made a Dreadful Shadow. | 


Ibid. tbe Orbs 
che Wheels. | 


832 Gloomy as Night. ” 
v. 768. tis ſaid Farr of his Coming Sbon, but 
_ he Changes into Terror, v. 824. So v. 
a Clouds began 
to Darken all the Hill and Smoak to rowl 
in Duſeie Wreathes, reluctant Flames, the 


ign 
of Wrauth awaR'd: 


846 
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84 6 Di inet EF: 3 50 Ee 2 * 
Thick ſer with Eyes. | 9 70 


859 with Terrors and with Furies. 
Not the Furies fo often Mention'd by the 
Ancient Poets, nor what was Meant by Thoſe; ; 
the Terrors of Conſcience ' but Furores, or 
what Virgil means by the Word Furiæ n. 
IV. 474. ſuch Inward Fright and Diſtur- 
bances of Soul as drive to Madneſs. - 
Milton's Devils are More Devils than to 
have that Firſt Spark of Goodneſs, the Leaſt 
Sence of Guilt, Compunction, or Shame, he 
has not yet Once intimated that they had; 
though This they were to have Eternally 
Hercafter, as appears 739 for This is Dan. 
leſs meant by 15 Undying Morm. 


Ibid. —— and would have Ned 
Afrighted. 
Hell Perſoniz d. Terryfy'd, Dreading Worſe! 
Another Hell to which her Preſent Horrors 
Seem. a Heaven. but Strict Fate had Caſt too 
Deep her Dark Priſon and Bound her wy 
Faſt. All muſt be Born. | 
8 W 
8688 — j Sage Wrauth 
Burnt after them to the Bottomleſs pit. 
the Meaſure is right tho' in the Pronouncin 
it does not Seem to be ſo; but the Soothe 
moſt Sonorous Verſe that ever was made 
| | would 


VI. c = 2 85 
would have been Tame to This; tis Inimi- 
table! no Other Words could have Equal d 
Theſe. 


878 Diſburthen'd Heav'n rejoic d, and ſoon re- 
pair d | : 
her Mural Breach returning whence it 
rom  _ 8 
v. 860 *ris ſaid the Cryſtal Wall of Heav'n 
op'ning wide rowld inward and made a Wide 
Gap. This Breach in the Wall is Now Clos'd 
again; Heav'n return 'd to its place; the Whole 
put for a Part; or to ſpeak Strictly Heaven it 
Self return'd, its Bounds again Aſcertain d, 
and fix d, Laid Open by the Mural Breach. 
the Rebel Angels Defeated and Ruining 
* from Heav'n, Contraſted with the Trium- 
phal Return of the Mefjiah to the Courts of 
© God attended by all the Hoſt of the Faith- 
full Witneſſes of his Victory is Sure the 
© moſt Amazing Picture that can be con- 
* ceav'd,” and Here Ends a Deſcription, the 
Utmoſt that Can be found or Hop'd for in a 
Humane Poet; and in Engliſh, What No Lan- 
guage Has Expreſs d or Can. —_ 
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BO OE VII. 


1. Deſcend from Heav'n Urania, | 
Urania was One of the Muſes, but tis the 
Holy Spirit he Invokes, the Meaning (Urania 
in Greek Signifies Heavenly) 'tis That, the 
Celeſtial Muſe, not the Name, not Her Uſu- 
ally meant by that Name, tis the Heav'nly 
Na he had Before Invok d I. 6. the Spirit 
17. the Celeſtial Light UI: 51. the Cele- 
flial Patroneſs, IX. 21. 47. he Invokes This 
Muſe, This True Urania; but with a little 
Diffidence upon account of his making Uſe 
of a Name often Apply'd to One who 1s but 


an Empty Dream v. 3 9. 


3 —— above th Olympian Hill I 1 
above the Flight of Pegaſean wing. 
Olympus was by the moſt Ancient Poets faid 
to be the Sear, as well as the Birth place of 
the Mules, who were Therefore call'd Olym- 
piades. See Heſiod Theogon, v. bo. Pegaſus 
was the Winged Horſe of Parnaſſus, where 
alſo the Muſes Dwelt. Milton by This faies 

his Subject is More Sublime than has been 
Attempted by Any of the Ancient Heathen 


Poets. I. 15. 
5 f 9 Thou 
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9 Thou with Eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy Siſter, and with Her didſt play, 
in preſence of th' Almightie Father, pleas 2 
2 thy Celeftial Song. | 
Prov. viii. 30. I was 425 in his Sight, Rejoy- 
cing alwaies before bim. Milton has a remar- 
kable Expreſſion to this Purpoſe. Tetrachord. 
p. 335. Tol. Edit. God Himſelf Conceals 
« not his Own Recreations before the World 
« was built. I was, faith the Eternal Wiſ- 


« dom, Daily his Delight, Playing Alwaies 
ce before him“ 


1 c Thy Tempring 

his Divine ce, led him Above Mortal 
things, but That Empyreal Air was Tomper d, 

So Qualify'd as to make Him Capable of it. 
Alluding probably to what is ſaid of Thoſe 
whoſe Curioſity leads them to the top of 
Mount Teneriff, that they are fore d to carry 
Wer Spunges to Breath through, the Air 
There ng too Pure unleſs So Temper'd. 


17 Leaft from this Flying Steed Unrein'd (as 

Once 

Bellerophon, &c, | 
| the Story of Bellerophon is that he was a maſh 
Beautyfull and Valiant Youth; Antea Wife of 
Praetus King of Argos was in Love with him, 
but being refus'd ſhe Accus'd him to her 
Huſband of an Attempt on her Chaſtity; the 


og | 


King Enrag d, but not willing to cauſe the 
young Prince, who was his Gueſt, to be Mur- 
der'd in his Own Court, Sent him to Jobates 
King of Lycia with Letters Deſiring he might 
be deſtroy d: He put him on ſeveral Enter- 
prizes full of Hazard, in Which However he 
came off Conqueror. The King Relents, 

ives him his Own Daughter, and with Her 
- lives in Lycia in great Honour, till At- 
tempting to Mount to Heaven on his Winged 
Horſe Pegaſus he Fell, and Wander'd in the 
Aleian field. the Moral is, that when the Beſt 
and Wiſeſt Preſume Too Much, they are Un- 
done and Loſe the Glory they had Juſtly 
gain d. 1 85 


19 — tb Aleian Field I. fall. 
Erronecus There to M ander and Forlorne: 
Leſt (as v. 17) I fall on the Aleian Field 
There to Wander Erroneous and Forlorn. 
Milton's Sence, and which he has Here taken 
from Homer Whoſe This Story is, is moſt 

Strongly Expreſs d, Aleian is Greek for Wan- 
dring, Erroneous is Alſo Wandring. This 
Wandring, This being Bewilder'd and Loſt is 
Expreſs d Over and Over, tis a Pleona/m, an 
Abundant Fullneſs, a Beauty Common with 
the Beſt Greek and Latin Writers; and For- 
lorne, This alſo is Strong. Lorne is an Anglo- 
Saxon Word for Left, Forſaken; For only 
Adds a Greater Strength to it; Quite Aban- 
don'd, Forſaken of Gods and Men, as 2 
7 5 ws 3 VE 
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Says Bellerophon wass. 5 
21 Half yet remaines Unſung, I” 
Half what? the Context if Attended to Ex- 
plains This Matter. He ſays he had been led 
up by the Muſe to draw Empyreal Air and he 
is Now Coming to his Own Native Element. 
he had in the Perſon of the Angel given an 
Account of Things above Humane Reach, a 
moſt Arduous Enterprize ; Now, More Safe 
he Sings of what was done within This Viſi- 
ble World; Theſe are the two Great Subjects 
of this Noble Epiſode, the Warr in Heaven, 
and the New Creation. tis the Half of The 
Epiſode Not of the Whole Work is Here 
Meant. for when his Poem was divided into 
but Ten Books he calls the Four that Then 
remain'd the Half of Thoſe, That Edition 
had This Paſſage at the Beginning of the 775 
as Now. Nor could he Mean that he had 
been Rapt aboue the Pole till Now, and was 
Hereafter to keep within the Bounds of the 
New Creation. He had been in Hell, in Cha- 
os, in Heaven, and on Earth, All which he has 
given Moſt Sublime Ideas of; and of Para- 
diſe and the Happy Life There, whilſt this 
World was in it's Virgin Bloom of Beauty 
and Innocence, he has given the Moſt En- 
aging, Intereſting and Edifying Picture that 
Imagination, the Beſt Inform d and Purify d, 
and the moſt Lively and Expert can Poſſibly 
beſtow upon the World: This however is not 
being Rapt above the Pole; as in What is yet 


to 


K * 
* / 
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to Come he is not Confin'd to This Diurnal 

| Sphere; Heaven, Hell, and Chaos is Again 
Sometimes the Scene of Action; though in- 
deed the Principal is Some Part of the Happy 
Life, (but That Soon Loſt) the Temptation, 
and the Fall, Ending with the Hiſtory of the 
Church of God to the Conſummation of things; 
in which, Beſides the Importance, and Vari- 
ety of che Subject, there is a Simplicity and 

Beauty of Narration Perhaps Not to be E- 
quall'd by any Humane Writer Ancient or 
Modern. 


22 — Diurnol Spheare 
Diurnal is Daily. This Sphere wherein we 
have a Daily return of the Sun's Light. 
Intra Anni Sol que Vas. En. VI. 796. 


23 Rapt 
Snatcht, Caught wich Violence. 


24 Mortal Pas 

Ditinguih d from That when he drew Em- 
pyreal Air [14] his Style therefore you will 
find more Rs and Intelligible. | 


Ibid — Unchang'd 
fo Hoh, or Mute, 
He Writes as well as he Did; Thoſe fats Sub- 
jects he has Sung have not Crack d his 17 57 
nor is he Diſcourag'd, he Goes on in ſuch a 
Manner as his Preſent Subject requires. 


26 


26 On Evil Dayes though fallin, an Evil 


Tongues, 
in Darkneſs and with Dan ers compaſs d 
round £ A 

and Solitud#; yet not Alone while Thou _ 

Viſit ſt my Slumbers Nighty, or when Morn 

Purples the Eaſt 2 5 
This is explain'd by a piece of Secret Hiſtory 
for which we have Good Authority. Para- 
diſe Loſt was Written after the Reſtorat on 
when Milton Apprehended himſelf to be in 
Danger of his Life, Firſt from Publick Ven- 
geance (having been very Deeply engag'd a- 
gainſt the Royal Party) and, when Safe by a 
Pardon, from Private Malice and Reſentment 
He was Always in Fear; Much Alone, and 
Slept Ill ; when Reſtleſs he would Ring for the 
Perſon who Wrote for him, (which was his 
Daughter Commonly) to Write what he Com- 
pos'd, which Sometimes flow'd with Great 
Eaſe. 


my Celeſtial Patroneſi who deigns 

ber Nightly Viſitation un-implor'd 

and Difates to me Slumbring, or Inſpires 
Eaſy myUn-premeditated Verſe. IX. 2 1. c. 

VNMigbtiy JViſit.— III. 32. | 
Sometimes he could do Nothing, or would 

. deſtroy what he had done. 


U2 | 33 


e. 
th * 
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33 Revellers TIN” IR 
from Refveiller to keep Awake, to Watch. So 
do Thoſe who ſpend the Night deſign'd for 


Reſt in Diſorderly Diverſions ; ; Generally 
Drunkeneſs, Sc. 


| 34 the Thracian Bard 


Orpheus, the Son of Apollo and the Mule Cal- 
liope, born in Thrace, a Poet and Philoſopher ; 
he loſt his Beloved Wife Eurydice and was 


very Chaſte, the Ciconian Women, mad Wor- 


ſhipers of Bacchus, tore him to pieces on The 
Mountain Rhodope. The Trees and Stones 
are ſaid to have liſten d to him. 

** 
335 — bad Eares 
to Rapture | 
the Woods and Rocks not _ Heard, but 
were Raviſh'd with the Muſick. So 1 in his 


Epiſtle to his Father, v. 53. 
Qui tenuit Fluvios & 1 Addidit 
Aures . 
Carmine - 


Thoſe that bows Ears find Mufick i inthe Sweet 
Notes of Our Bard, and 'tis not from Any De- 
fect in Him if chey are not Alſo Tranſported 
with Delight; They have not Ears to Rap- 


ture. 


for while I Sit with Thee J ſeem i; in Heav'n. 
VIII. 210. 


9? 


VII. BE. 


40 Say Goddeſs, | 
Urania ot Divine Wiſdom, the Same Muſe he 
Invok'd, I. 17. the Muſe who has Aſſiſted him 
Hitherto, Still Viſits him, and is Implor'd by 
him. He here Stiles her a Goddeſs, in Imi- 
tation of the Ancient Poets, Particularly Ho- 
mer and Virgil, who Thus Frequently Addreſs 
their Muſe. 1 1 | 
It muſt be remembred Milton is Writing a 
Poem, not a Syſtem of Divinity or Philoſophy, 
as Now Underſtood, Eſpecially the Latter. 
though as he has Always the Scripture in View, 
his Muſe is Divine, but ſhe is Alſo a Muſe, He 
is Conſiſtent in his Syſtem, but tis a Poetical 
One. the great Points of Religion, what Con- 
cerns God, the Fall and Redemption of Man- 
kind, the Mediatorſhip of the Son, a Holy 
Life, Sc. are Set in the Nobleſt Light. in his 
Philoſophy he has taken Greater Liberty; tis 
perfectly Agreeable to Scripture, So far as 
That Reveals Thoſe Matters, the reſt are Po- 
etical Embelliſhments, and for the Moſt part 
what were the Opinions of the Wiſeſt Anci- 
ents. Let any One put Himſelf in the Place 
of Milton, and He will find he did Wiſely, 
nor could have done Otherwiſe than he Has. 
He was upon a Scripture Story, he takes his 
Accounts from Thence; That ſeems to Sup- 
poſe the Earch to be the Center of the Crea- 
tion, not the Sun; So muſt He. and if the 
Sun's being the Center, and the Earth a Planer 
U ; 3 | Was 
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was. Imagin'd by Some in All Ages, the Other 
was the Moſt Prevailing Opinion 'till of Late, 
even in Milton's Time twas far from being 
Receiv'd as Now. to have made the Angel 
Raphael talk Otherwiſe than the Scripture, 
and the Ancients who agreed with Thar, had 
done, to have made Him talk as Sir 1/aac 
Newton and the Preſent Philoſophers, would 
have been Ridiculous. - But He has moſt Ju- 
diciouſly and Artfully, by the Objections and 
Reaſonings of Adam, and the Diſcourſe of the 
Angel in the beginning of the Eighth Book, as 
well as by Occaſional Paſſages, Such as V. 268. 
Introducd What is Now call'd the New Phi- 
loſophy; New, as being Better Prov'd and 
more Aſſented to, but Thought of and Gueſs'd 
at Many Ages paſt, Such as that the Fixt Stars 
are So many Centers to Their Habitable Pla- 
nets, as Qur Suy is to our Planetary Syſtem, 
and as Perhaps Milton Himſelf was not De- 
termin'd in Thoſe Matters, for they were not 
Vet fo well known, as Now; but rather for 
a Better Reaſon he puts it into the Mouth of 
the Angel to Adviſe Adam not to enter farther 
into This Kind of Knowledge than God has 
thought fit to Reveal to Him by his Sences, 
his Reaſon, or Angelick Inſtruction, and by 
doing Thus he alſo Hints to his Readers not 
to Cavil at Him on That Subject; but to Bet- 
ter their Minds by what More Concerns them, 
and which they may find in Great Abundance. 
dee v. 115. Cc. of This Book, the CE 
| | A 


„ 
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of the Next. XII. 875. This we thought fit to 


Premiſe for the Benefit of Some, who Other- 
wiſe might have Loſt a Pleafure they may 
have in the Reading, and if they pleaſe May 
Avoyd the Shame of making Silly Objections 
when they Imagine Themſelves . 
over their Author. f 


45 to * or bis Race 175 
or his Race, becauſe if Adam had not Tranf- 
greſs'd, his Poſterity had remain d in Paradiſe, 
Subject to the Same Law as he was, and lya- 

ble to the Same Puniſhment on Diſobedience.” 


. He with bis Conforted Eve 

the Story heard Attentive 
the Imagination is Here furniſh'd with a plea- 
fing Picture; © the Angel with Dignity has 
related a moſt Amazing piece of Hiſtory, and 
our firſt Parents with Attention and Admi- 
ration expreſs d in their Beautyfull Counte- 
© NANCES. 


4 


9 Repeal', 4 


r*appelloit, Recall d, as a Law ſent forth is Gid | 


to be Repeal'd, Call'd in again, when Abro- 


gated, So the Doubts of Adam are Recall d. 


Anull d. 


how this World | 
of Heav'n and Earth Confpicuous 
Conſpicuous, Viſible, in Oppoſition to the 


U 4 Inviſible 
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Invifible aner the Angel had been ſpeaking 
of. | 


79 — the End 
of wheat wee Are 

the | ill of God is the End to which All we | 

are, all our Faculties and Powers, all our En- 


joyments and Afflictions ſhould be Subſervi- 
ent. 


88 2 T his which Yields, or Fills, 

all Space, the Ambient Air, Wide Inter- 
fus'd 

Yields Space to all Bodies, and again Fills up 

the Deſerted Space fo as to be Subſervient to 

Motion. Ambient, Surrounding, ' Interfus'd, 

Mixing it Self with, Infinuating Into, and Be- 

ewixt all other Bodies ; for it Self, the Pureſt 
that can be Conceiy d, is alſo Body. 


92 fo Late to Build 

what Induc'd the Creator Reſting Through all 
Eternity to Create the World Now, and not 
Before. Eternal Ages paſs'd makes This ſeem 
Late, though had it been Millions and Mil- 
lions of Ages Before, it had been Late with 
Regard to what was Paſt. 


94 Abſolv'd. | | 
Finiſh'd, Compleated, Perfected. from Ab- 
Jolutus [Lat] See the Note on VIII. 547. 


99 
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99 —— His Race though Steep, apes in 
Heav'n 

Suſpenſe from Suſpenſus, Suſpended. a Latin 
Word made Englith by Abreviation. we have 
there a Beautyful Image; though the Re- 
maining Part of the Sun's ſinks was Steep, 
yet the Voice of the Angel kept him Suſpen- 
ded in the Sky. 

When the Sun paſles Aloft in the Heavens 
about Noon, and ſeveral Hours Before and 
After it ſeems almoſt to Travel in Length, 
but to Climb in the Morning pretty Early, 
and to Drop down as from a Height towards 
Night, his Race Then is Steep; as IV. 352. 
the Sun Declin'd was Haſting now with Prone 
Career to th' Ocean Ifles. 


106 —— Sleep Liſtning to Thee will Watch, 
though Nature demands Sleep, tho Drow- 
ſyneſs hovers o'er the Eye-lid's, Attention will 

make him Wakefull. Beautyful Poetry! as 
is the whole Period, the Sun, Heſperus, the 
Moon, Night, Silence, Sleep, All Crowd to 
Hear when the Angel ſpeaks. 


118 Such Commiſſion from Above 


T1 have receiv'd, 


| See V. 233. 376. 570. 


121 — nor let thine Own Troentions 
Inventions Perſoniz d. Poetry delights in This 


kind 
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kind of Fiction. Hope not that Thy Inven- 
tions, Thy Gueſſes, thy . will Dif- 
cover God's Secrets. 

143 and into Fraud 

Drew Many, 

an Engliſh Reader will Waben W 

This Paſſage needs no Explanation, He will 

underſtand it as ſaying Sathan Drew his Aſſo- 

ciates into the Net Himſelf had Spread, into 
the Cheat He had Firſt been Guilty of; Him- 
ſelf having been Deceiv'd Already by his Own 

Pride, his Vanity and Ambition, as appears 

dy v. 139. and This is So far Right; but tis 

not the Intire Idea Theſe Words are Big with. 
tis true, Fraud in Common Acceptation 
means no more than Deceit, nor does it Some- 

times ſtand for any Other Idea in Latin. 80 

Terence Andr. V. 4. 8. 

Ju ne hic Homines Adole nn pd 
Inperitos rerum in Fraudem Illicis 
Solicitando , & Pollicitando eorum Animas 

laas. 

Cicero Ep. Fam. VII. 26. 

Lex Sumptuaria mibi Fraud uit 

Virg. Ec. V. 60. | 

nec Retia Cervis 

Ulla dolum Meditantur. 


5 Thus Milton underſtands it. III. 152. but 
Fraud often Signifies Misfortune. So Virg. 


vis 


Fa, X. 72. 


ta 
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Avis Deus in F raudem, que dura Potentia 
_ noſtra Egit? | See SERy1vs, 
Hor. Od. II. 1970. 
Nodo coerces Viperino 
Biftonidum fone Fraude Crineis, 
See alſo Terence Heaut. III. 1. 33. 

Milton, who ſo Conſtantly makes Latin or 
Greek of Engliſh, does it Here, and Exrends 
the Idea to the Miſery, the Puniſhment Con- 
ſequent upon the Deceit as well as the Deceit 


it Self (What That was is ſeen V. 685.) and 


He uſes the Same Phraſe as Here to the ſame 


purpoſe, V. 380. IX. 643. Par. Reg.1. +»: 


So that Sathan | is ſaid Here, not only to have 

drawn Many into Fraud, not only that he 
Allur'd them, and with Lyes 

 Drewafter him the Third part of Heav'ns Hoſt: 


as V. 709. but chat he Ruin d as well as Chen: 


ted them. | 
Millions of Spirits for His Fault ters 
of Heav'n, and from Eternal S plendors 5 flung 
for his Revolt, I. 60g. 


T can repaire 

That Detriment, if Such it bet to Loſe 
Selfeloſt, and in a Moment will Create 
Another World, 


152 


This ſeems to be a Reſolution Conſequent on 


the Revolt, contrary to what is ſaid I. 650, II. 
345. 834. but what God ſays Here does not 
imply that he had not Long Before Reſolv d 

on 
/ 
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on the Creation, tho' the Occaſion of it was 
not Declar'd till Now. 


160 and Earth be chang'd to Heau'n, od 
Heav'n to Earth, 
One Kingdom, 
they ſhall be Blended 3 ; Heaven ſhall 
be as Earth was, as deſcrib'd juſt before, the Ha- 
bitation of Saints, Holy Men; till when tis 
the Dwelling not of Men but Angels. See II. 
335. XI. 955 XII. 549. 


162 Tnhabit Lare 

Dwell more at Large. Now that So many of 
Heaven's Inhabitants are gone, till 1 = 
Another Race who ſhall ſupply Their Vacant 
Room, You' have More than you will have 
Hereafter, 


166 - Bid the Deep 
Within ext Bounds be Heav'n and 
_ Earth, 
Boundleſs the Deep, becauſe I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor V acuous the Space. 
tb IT Uncircumſcrib d My Self Retire 
and put not forth my Goodneſs, which is 
n 
to Act or Not, Neceſitie and Chance 
Approach not Mee, and what JVill is 
. Fate. 
This whole Paſſage is Marvelouſly Sublime! 
Bid, Command Chaos, Uncreated, Unform'd, 
Infinite 
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Infinite Space, within Certain Bounds to be- 
come a Determin'd, Form'd, Heaven and 
Earth. Still Chaos is without Bound, and In- 
finitely Extended. 4 s II. 89 1. III. 712.] Be- 
cauſe I am, I Exiſt who am Infinite, I who 

Fill Infinitude, 7 am, Throughout, no Parc 
of Space, Infinite Space, is Empty, the Va- 
cuities of Nature are Full of Me; I am, Alike 
in All, Filling All Immenfity. but though I 
be not, Cannot be Circumſcrib'd, Ican Bound, 
can Retire the Actual Exerciſe of my Good- 
neſs, as in Confining it for the Preſent to 
This New Creation; for My Goodneſs is Free 
to Exert it Self, to A& or Not. I am not 
Compell'd by Neceſſity, nor Act without 
Reaſon and Choice, by Chance; Compulſion 
and Accident Approach not Rle, Theſe are 
far Remote. Nor is my Deity under Subjection 
to an Over-ruling Fare. My Will, my Wiſe 
Uncontrollable Will Governs All, and is That 
Fate. Unerring, Irreſiſtable Decree is Fare, is 
the Will of God, Immutably Wiſe, Juſt, Ho- 
ly, Good, &c. This Seems to be Milton No- 
tion Here and Elſewhere, as _ oo. 154. V. 
602. VI. 683. &c. 


174 So Spake WF Almightie, and to _ be 
ake 


_ ord, the Filtal Godhead, gave 
vii 

as VI. 683. God the Father Decrees, the Son 
Executes. Second Omnipotence, 


8 
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176 late wre che Arts of God more Swift 
than Time or Motion, but to Humane 
Ears 
cannot without Proceſs of Speech be told, 
Sas told as Earthly Notion can receive. 
Miltonſcems Here to intimatea Noble Thought 
of Creation, as if it was Inſtantaneous ; and 
that the Progreſſive Account given of it by 
Moſes, and which he follows, was in Com- 
plyance to Humane Capacity, as in many other 
Caſes where the Literal Sence 1s not to be 
alben. | 
*. God ſpake the Void Immenſe was 
6 Full, and Worlds, N 
08 and Peopl 'd Worlds Innumerable Shon; ; 
Nature, though Vneaxting: heard him 
Call, 
* Being, Life, Subſtance, Form, receiv'd 
„ with Joy; © 
« 'This Moment was Not, and This Moment 
Was, 
« and God was All in All. 
See v. 154—and in a Moment will Create. 
Another World 


Mean while the Son 


192 


on his great Expedition Now appear d. 
Girt with Omnipotence, c. 

the Girding up the Loins is preparing with 
Vigour for an Undertaking, VI. 713. he was 
Girt with Almighty power, VI. 714. and 
Crown'd - 
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Crovyn'd with Divine Wiſdom and Love; In- 


finite. All his Father in him Sbon; Viſibly as 
VI. 680. &c. C2 | 


the Latter end of the Laſt Book gave a 
Two- fold Picture of the Son of God; One; 


Arm'd in Celeſtial Panoplie, Thron'd in his 
Chariot of Paternal Deity, Tlluftrious far 
© and Wide; the other, Driving Gloomy as 
« Night, Graſping Ten Thouſand Thunders, 


the Enemy Pouring Out of Heaven Down to 


© Uttermoſt Perdition. Here we ſee the Same 
Son of Godin Paternal Glory, on the Wings 


© of Cherubim, Angels Innumerable and Glo- 


© rious Surrounding him Coming to Create 
© New Worlds, out of Chaos Beneath him, 
Dart, Waſtefull, Wilde. We See him in 
© Chaos, Now a Pacific Ocean, we ſee him 
© Separating That part of it Deſtin'd to be- 
© come a New World Anſwering his Great 
Idea V. 557. the reſt of the Book furniſhes 


© moſt Delightful and Engaging Pictures, 


Each Day Vary'd with Inimitable Beauty, 
both of Nature and Poetry, Such an Ac- 
count of the Beginning of Things, Founded 
on Divine Revelation, is not to be Seen in 

Any Other Author Ancient or Modern, Much 
Leeſs in Painting or Sculpture; That of Ra- 
faelle in the Vatican is Sublime, but Here 


Writing has the Advantage, it Muſt be Own'd. 


but That would have been More Beautiful as 


well as more juſt if Inſtead of an Old Man, 


in Some of theſe Pictures He ſeems to be a 
Feeble 


. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
j 


— 
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Feeble One, he had given Such a One as Mil- 


ton Deſcribes, the Filial Godhead in Paternal 


Glory and Majeſty. . tis pity this Great, This 
Only Maſter had not Conſulted the New 
Teſtament as well as the Old on This Occa- 


fion as Milton did. 


Gates, Harmonious Sound 
on Golden Hinges moving, . 
Gates moving Sound on Hinges. So III. 3. 
Thoughts move Harmonious Numbers. Ho- 
race Expreſſes it in the ſame manner Ep. ii. 
2. 86. "9M; | 
Verba Lyre Motura Sonum conneFere dig- 
ner? £ 
the Infernal Doors had no Such Harmony, 
They Greated Harſh Thunder that ſhook E- 
rebus II. 881. . 


206 


215 —= and with the Center Mix the Pole. 
tis certain that in Chaos was neither Center 
nor Pole; So neither were there any Mountains, 
as in the preceding line; the Angel does not 
fay there was; He tells Adam there was Such 
Confuſion in Chaos as if On Earth the Sea in 
Mountainous Waves ſhould riſe Tempeſted 
from it's very Bottom to Aſſault Heaven; or 
the Center of the Globe ſhould Mix with the 
Extremities of it. the Apteſt Illuſtration he 
could poſſibly have thought of to have given 
Adam Some Idea of the thing. I 


S .. 814 


vi. „F000 


219 we 

not Rais d. he was going from Heavenly 

Ground, the Shore from whence they View'd 

the Abyſs. Uplifted Here is, he was Born up- 

on, he Rode on the Wings of Cberubim. 
ns, hw 


224 then flaid the Fervid Wheeles, 


Fervid, Hot with the Rapidity and Violence 


of their Motion, or rather Metaphorically So, 
as | Eager, Zealous to Obey the Divine Will. 


225 He took the Golden Compaſſes. 
When he prepared the Heavens I was there; 


when be Set a Compaſs 9 0 the Face Y. the 
Deep. Prov. viii. 27. 


228 One foot he Center'd and the Other turn'd 


Round through the Vaft Profunditie Ob- 


 ſeure, 

if ever Words Expreſs d an Action and gave 
a Picture Theſe do, One ſees the Compals 
Fix'd, and then Whirl'd round in the Vaſt, 
Dark Depth. What follows is Infinitely Great 
Exprefling Divine Omnipotence. 


232 Thus God the Heav' n Created, Thus 117 
Earth. 


| COA Creation, See our Note On I. 9. 


233 Matter Unform d aid Void: 
Theſe Words are Applicable to the Earth On- 


ly in Gen. i. 2. though Here they are Appa- 
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rently defign'd to extend to the Whole Maſs 
of the New Creation ; and therefore by Earth 


Milton muſt have Underſtood it as Thus Ex- 


plain'd by him. the Earth according to Him 
was not yet Form'd (ſee v. 239 ) any more 
than the Other Elements, and All were Void 
of Inhabitants; Themſelves, or their Seeds or 
Scatter'd Particles had no Life, no Vegetation, 
That was given, to All v. 236. 


Ibid, —— Darkneſs profound 


Cover d ib Abyſs | p21 

Moſes ſays the Face of the Deep Gen. i. 2. 
which he Diſtinguiſhes from the Waters, as 
ir immediately follows. This Abyſs, this 


Deep is what Milton alſo calls Chaos. So that 


This Notion ſeems Authoriz d by Scripture, 
from whence poſſibly the Ancient Poets had 
it. All was yet Dark though in the Preſence 
of the Creator in Paternal Glory, and follow'd 
by bis Train in Bright Procęſion. Whatever 
Glory was Among Themſelves it extended not 
o Chaos, nor even to That Globe of Chaotic 
Matter which was Separated from it and Now 
call'd the World; Heaven and Earth. 


234 — the Watrie Calme | 
call'd the Face of the Waters in the Verſe 
Juſt now quoted from Moſes's Account, and 


by Milton v. 237. the Fluid Maſs. for accor- 


ding to Him ( who therefore Underſtands 
Theſe Waters not to be Properly and Strictly 
Ne gy #4 Such 


* ” 


- "vo 


o 
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Such but that Fluid Maſs as it was in Claes) 


the Elementary Water was not yet form'd, as 
will be ſeen preſently. the Chaotick Matter 
Appears to have been a Sort of Subſtance 
Different from any thing We can have an 
Adequate Conception of, Hot, Cold, Moift, 
Dry, Neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, 


& 


but All theſe Mixt in their Pregnant Cauſes: 


Bog, Steep, Streight, Rough, Denſe, Rare, Looſe, 
Unconnected Embryon Attoms; a Crude Con- 
Aſtence; but in General a Sort of Fluid, an 
Ocean, a Depth 1/kmitable. 15 hs 
Outragious as a Sea, Dark, Waſtefull, Wild, 
Up from the Bottom turn d by Furious 
Windes, © 
and Surging Waves as Mountains. 36] 
and Now that This Part of it, Theſe Ap- 
pointed Bounds, had been Calm d, as v. 216. 


This Chaetick Fluid Milton Here calls the Wa- 


try Calm. 
235 His Brooding Wings the Spirit of God out- 


read, | 
and Vital Vertue infusd, and Vital 
Warmth % ; 18 
88 I. 20. the Firſt Act of Creation was Sepa- 


rating the Portion of Matter, Now tis Vivi- 


fy'd, indu'd with an Animal Virtue; All but 
. . Such part of it as was Adver/e to Life, as v. 
239. That was Rejected as too Bad to be 
made uſe of, and purg'd Downward, Flung 
Back into Chaos, a like Circumſtance with 


+. That 


3 © "EE VII. 
That of I. 704. Where they Saum the Bul- 
lion Drops. | 


29 75 * Runde. Then Conglob * 
Lile Ibings to Like 

the Poet is Now Expatiating upon the Ma- 
terials Moſes has furniſh'd him with, and the 
Better to Underſtand Him Here it will be of 
Uſe to Recurr to the Short account of what 
he is Now more at large Deſcribing, though 
Conciſe roo, and ſomewhat Obſcure withal, 
not Unuſual with Him who Writes as if he 
Intended to be Read by People who Know 
More, and who will at leaſt take More Pains 
than the Generality of Thoſe who yet would 
be Thought to Admire@him. ( Fit Au- 
dience find though Few v. 31.) the Account I 
ſpeak of 1s in Book III. beginning at v. 708. 

He There ſays that when the Formleſs Maſs 
came to a Heap, the Globe of Chaotick Mat- 
ter Separated as v. 230. of This Book, and 
was Quieted as v. 234. Order Sprung from 
Confuſion, and the Cumbrous Elements took 
their Several Diſtin&t Quarters. the ver 

Same thing mutt be Meant Here, for Nothing 
Elſe Can, only Here This is more particu- 
larly Deſcrib d, as Firſt, that theſe Like Fhings 
to Like, theſe chings Like to One Another, or 
the Earthy, Watry, Airy and Fiery Particles 
which were Before Blended Promiſcuouſſy, 
and in perpetual Tempeſt, Perplexing, and 
Combating, were Now Combin'd and Fix'd 


as 


6D 
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as a Foundation is. for Founded does either 
ſignify That from Fundare, or to Melt from 
Fundere this Latter it cannot mean, twas Al- 
ready Fluid. Thus P/. Ixxxix. 1 1. As for the 
World and the Fullneſs thereof Thou haſt Foun- 
ded them, So Prov. iii. 19. the Lord by Wij- 
dom hath Founded the Earth; by Underſtan- 
ding hath he Eftabliſh'd the Heavens, to E- 
. flabliſh, and to Found are Terms Synonymous; 
the Margin makes the Word Prepared to 
ſignify the Same thing. Theſe Homogeneous 
Principles, or Particles, were then not onl 
Collected, but'Fix'd, Eftabliſh'd, prepar'd to 
be Conglob d. Not only Milton Himſelf Ex- 
plains This Term by the Uſe he makes of it 
v. 292, Where the Duſt and Warer Conglobe, 
that is, there is a Globe of Duſt as it were 
Swiming upon That of Water, and joyn'd 
with it, but the Fact ſhows this to be Meant, 
the Earth which Conſiſted of Terreſtrial So- 
lids, Like Things, was Encompaſs'd with a 
Globe of Waters v. 276. and That Theſe 
Waters were Encompalſs'd with Elementa 
Air, and Fire, will appear from III. 715. Com- 
par'd with v. 87, 88, 89. of This Book, and 
Other Paſſages. if Milton is not So Explicit 
| as to Elementary Fire, or if he Confounds ir 
with the Ethereal Quinteſſence, of which 
more preſently, tis Probable the Silence of 
the Scripture as to That Commanded His be- 
ing So too, or at leaſt his being Somewhat 
Obſcure or Leſs Explicit. Thus Theſe Ele- 
| X 3 ments 
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ments are Natures Eldeſt Birth as V. 180. See 

further concerning This Article, VI. 223. V. 

415. Manilius Explaining Ovid's Account of 

the Creation in his Own. Lucret. V. 437. to 

449. Boet. III. Metre 9. Gang. Rape of Pro- 
8 247 Ge. 1 


20 —¼— os Ret to net plate 
8 Diſparted, 0 
Diſpos'd into Various Diſtant Stations. Gs 
Reſt here meant muſt be That which is not 
Comprehended in the Things Homogeneous, 
bur 1 Different from the Now Ele- 
mentary Bodies, and That (III. 716.) is De- 
termin d to be the Ethereal Quinteſſe nce, of 
which the Heavenly, Luminous Bodies were 
Form'd, and of what remain'd, the Wall, or 
Outward Shell, or (as Milton calls it III. 418. ) 
the Firm Opacous Globe of This round World. 
This Quinteſſence, or Fifth Element is a 
Platonick Notion, He Imagines it to be Some- 
thing Composd of the Purer parts of the 
Elements, to partake of the Qualities of All 
but more Rarify'd and Approaching to a Spi- 
ritual Nature, a Kind of Ethereal Subſtance, 
an Ethereal Quinteſſence. See the Note on 
III. 717. A Notion of Excellent Uſe in Poe- 
try whatever it may be in Philoſophy. - © 


Ibid. and between Spun Out the 4ir, 
Though the Air had its Region between the 
Water and Fire, 1 tis not Excluded _ 

the 


the- pores of the Earth, or r from Any Other 
of the hg — nor from the Parts where: 
their ſeveral Regions Neighbour each Other, 
the Air Spins Out, as it before Inſinuated it 
Self, Continually from t fog Earth's Center :#0- 
the Uttermoſt Convex of of This great Round v. 
266. 89. and which, by the Way, is Perhaps 
the reaſon. why Milton in the Hymn V.180. 
Dae That Element from che reſt. 


242 rad Earth Sel If Ballanc'd on her Concer 


8. 

This is not Inconſiſtent with what 1s fad, Iv. 
999. 
. — frf he weig bd . 
the pendulous pan. Earth with Ballanc 4 
ALA 

in Counterpoiſe, 
(what is ſaid II. 105 1. of This FW World 
hanging in a Golden Chain is plainly Allegory) 
for This Latter Paſſage relates to the Terra- 
queous Globe, Such as it is Now, and was 
when the Angel ſaid This. God Conſider d the 
Air i in which it was to be Pendulous or Han- 
ging, Suſpended as the whole Creation II. 
105 1. the Rath might-be alſo Pois'd on its 
Own Center, as in the Text before Us, at irs 
Firſt Formation and Encompaſs d with Wa- 

ter, Job. xxvi. N and e the Earth 1 
| Ned. 8 


243 Le desen Lt 107 44 
8 X 4 "TW 
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ments are . Eldeſt Birth as V. 180. See 


further concerning This Article, VI. 223. V. 


415. Manilius Explaining Ovid s Account of 


the Creation in his Own. Lucret. V. 437. to 


449. Boer. III. Metre 9. . Rape of Pro- 


= Jus I. 247 Ge. 


2410 — the Ref 7 bee place 
Difparted, © 


: Diſpos'd into Various Diſtant Stations. os 


Reſt here meant muſt be That which is not 


Comprehended in the Things Homogeneous, 


but Something Different 8 the Now Ele- 
mentary Bodies, and That (III. 716.) is De- 


termin d to be the Ethereal Quinteſſe nce, of 


which the Heavenly, Luminous Bodies were 
Form'd, and of what remain'd, the Wall, or 
Outward Shell, or (as Milton calls it III. 418 ) 


the Firm Opacous Globe of This round World. 


This Quinteſſence, or Fifth Element is a 
Platonick Notion, He Imagines it to be Some- 
thing Compos'd of the Purer parts of the 
Elements, to partake of the Qualities of All 
but more Rarify'd and Approaching to a Spi- 
ritual Nature, a Kind of Ethereal Subſtance, 
an Ethereal Quinteſſence. See the Note on 
HI. 717. A Notion of Excellent Uſe in Poe- 


try whatever it may be in biene, Y 


Did. —— and beten Spun Out the Air, 
Though the Air had its Region between the 
Water and Fire, 2 tis not Excluded _ 

| che 


— 
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the pores of the Earth, or from Any Other 
of the Elements, nor from the —— where 
their ſeveral Regions Neighbour each Other, 
the Air Spins Out, as it before Inſinuated it 
Self, Continvally from the Earth's Center 0 
_ the Uttermoſt Convex of This great Round. v. 
266, 89. and which, by the Way, is Perhaps 
the reaſon why Milton in the Hymn V. 180. 

Dißigeie That Element from the reſt. 


243 2 Earth Sel if Ballanc'd on her Center 
g. 5 
This is Bok Inconſiſtent with what is ſaid, IV. 


”"—_ — Ae be weighd - 

the pendulous round Earth with Ballanc'd 
Aire 

in Counter poiſe, 
(what is ſaid II. 105 1. of This Pendant World 
hanging in a Golden Chain is plainly Allegory) 
for This Latter Paſſage relates to the Terra- 


FF queous Globe, Such as it is Now, and was 


when the Angel faid This. God Conſider d the 
Als 1 in which it was to be Pendulous or Han- 
ging , Suſpended as the whole Creation II. 
106 1. the Earth might be alſo Pois d on its 
Own Center, as in the Text before Us, at its 
Firſt Formation and Encompaſs d with Wa- 
ter, Job. xxvi. 7. and ee the Earth pon 


NO 


243 Let there be Light | 8 
X 4 | This 


31 2 | VII. 
This ſeems to Differ as to as Order of Cre- 
ation from the Account Book III. There 
Light is ſaid to have been produc'd, and Then 
the Elements to be Separated. the Firſt Com- 
mand was the Same as Thoſe of 216. and 
230. of this VII" Book, the Second Bidding 
III. 712. takes In Light and the Elements; 
which Contradicts not This more Exact Ac- 
count. That, it muſt be remembred, is but 

an Occaſional, Curſory Mention, wherein the 
Exact Order in Circumſtantials was not Ne- 
ceſſary. | 

the Idea we Now have of the New Crea- 
tion, So far as 'tis yet Advanc'd, is That of a 
Vaſt Globe conſiſting of Sed tr Globes, 
the Elements, and the Fifth Eſſence, the E- 
thereal Quinteſſence; but All is Vet Opaque, 
all Dark, Now God ſaid Let there be Light; 5 
and there was Light. Gen. L 3. | 


lid. — and forthwith Light a 
Ethereal, Firſt of Things, Rus een 


Pure 
Light is of all Matter the Moſt pure, the moſt 
Ethereal, and of the Swifteſt Motion; it Ar- 
rives to Us from the Sun in Ten Minutes, 
That is about Five Millions and Four hun- 
dred Thouſand Miles. and *tis Here cAl'd 
the Fir/t of Things, not as being Co-Eternal 
with God, or Heaven's Firſt-born as III. 1, 
2. for the Light Here ſpoken of, This Ethe- 
| real. — — ar a is That mention'd 


v. 7. 


bs 313 
5 , of that Book, Sc. which is There ſaid 
0 not only Before the Sun, but before the 
Heavens Themſelves Inveſting as with a 


Mantle, the rifing World and ares, from £ 
a Fountain Unknown. 1 957 


{ 


245 Sprung f from the Dep, a 10 =, ber Ne. 
tive Eat 

0 Fourme through the Airie Gloom began, 
Sßphear d in a Radiant Cloud, | 
as it ſeem'd'to' Ariſe out of Chaos, not that Her 
Fountain was There, That Deep was Void 
of Light. nor was the — of the New Cre- 
ated Globe Where Light, as the Sun after- 
ward, Firſt appear'd, and ſtill does, the Place 
of the Nativity of Either Properly, but as 
Firſt appearing there. tis further to be Ob- 
ſerv d Here that Milton does not repreſent 
the Firſt Light to be as a Sudden Flaſh at Once 
Illuminating the whole Creation Equally, as 
ſeems to be Intimated by that Famous Paſ. 
ſage, Let there be Light: and there was Light; 
(Famous amongſt the Heathens by the Sub. 
limity remarkd*rto be in it) but a Progreflive, 
Regular, Slow Motion of a Cloud journying 
through the Gloom in That Tabernacle, her 
Dwelling till twas Afterward remov d to 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, not yet created. 


Milton s Reaſon for This will be ſeen Pre- 
F 


| 250 
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250 And | Ligh from Dering 5 the . 


D ; 

the Hemiſphere i is Half the Globe, and Theſe 
Hemiſpheres are the Conſtant Meaſures of 
Light and. Darkneſs, for as faſt as Light gains 
upon One Side of the Globe, Darkneſs in juſt 
and Equal proportion Seizes the Other. It 
muſt be remember d that the Earth is yet In- 

volu d in Water, So that the Hemiſphere here 
| ſpoken of muſt relate to That Globe of Wa- 
ter, That of Earth being Hid within it. Mil- 
ton, as Uſual in Poetry — Ah x the Kasak | 
(Hemilphere) for the Fay "thn : 


252 — Thus ws was the Firſt Do Bun 


for 24 chere was Da and Ni ght in the two 
Different parts of p io — Globe of the 
Creation 8 as Light or Darkneſs pre- 
vail d, there muſt be Conſequently Even and 
Morning in This Firſt, as well as in the two 
Suceeeding Days till the Light was Tranſ- 
planted into the Sun, &c. and as the Scrip- 
ture divides theſe Three Firſt Days, and gives 
Them, as the F ollowing, an Evening and a Mor- 
ning, it was Abſolutely Neceſſary to Suppoſe 
the Light to Move Progreffvely as when. the 


Zaun Ta the Diſtribution of it. a Sudden 


Univerſal Illumination would have Excluded 


VII. | Ps 


any Such Diviſion i into Day a and Night, Mor 


ny and Evening. 
297 the Hollow Univerſal « Orb 


the Firm Opacuous Globe of this Round 


World, Hollow, for as Yet 'twas Empty of all 


but the Conglob'd Earth and Water, from 


Thence to the Uttermoſt Convex of this 


Great Round was without Sun, Moon or Stars, 


without Inhabitants, Hollow of all but Air; 
and the Radiant Cloud the Tabernacle of Light. 
but This Hollow was fill'd with Joy and Shout, 


with the Sound of Angelick Golden Harps, 


and + RN Celeſtial Voices. 


| 261 Let tbere be Firmament. 


whatever Opinions ſome of the Greek Philo- 
ſophers have had concerning the Firmament, 


as being Something Solid, and therefore call'4 


Sega, the Hanes Word which in Our Tranſ- 
lation is Firmament Signifies Expanſion, and 
accordingly Milton ſays tis an Expanſe of Air, 
in Short 'tis no Other than that which the 
Scripture calls Heaven, Gen. i. 8, the * : 


in which the Heavenly Bodies move, v. 17, 


the Fowl Fly v. 20. III. Elks and it was to 
extend to the Uttermoſt Convex of this Great 


Round, this New G by the Way, Con 


vex is Here inſtead of Concave, not Unuſual 


Voith the Latin Poets. Firg. An, I. 314- IV. 
457. Sc. 


eee 
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As the Air had already taken its Region 
with the reſt of the Cumbrous Elements (Cum- 
brous Compar'd with the Ethereal Quinteſ- 
ſence, or even That Liquid, Pure, Tranſpa- 
rent Air of which the Firmament is Com 
pos'd, we may imagine that the Work of This 
Second Day was to Rarify this Air, and to 
make it fit for the Uſes to which it was De- 
fign'd, as for the Animals to Breath in when 
Created, though no Other is at Preſent men- 
tion'd than to Divide the Waters Underneath 
from Thoſe Above, as Gen. i. 7. the Firſt were 
Thoſe which Yer flow'd. round the Earth, 
its Elementary Region as v. 276 ; Thoſe A- 
bove are the Pure Cryſtaline Ocean, the Clear 
Hyaline Above the Outermoſt Boundary of 
this New Created World. See III. 518. Ex- 
plain'd by Milton himſelf in the Argument 
before That Book. See alſo v. 270. and 619. 
of This Book, G W. 

St. Aug. upon Gen. L. 1 I. c. 10. I is not call d 
Firmament as being à Solid Body, but becauſe it 
is 4 Bound or Term between the Upper and the 
Nether Waters; a Partition Firm and Immo- 
vable, not upon Account of its Station, but of 
its Firmneſs and Intranſgreſſibility, | 


for as the Earth, So He the Warld 
Built on Circumfluous Waters Calme, in 
Wide _ Hy Af 
Cbryſtalline Ocean, | 
as Moſes Gen i. 7. ſays there were _ a- 
e EY ove 
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bove and Under the Firmament, Milton Sup- 
oſes a Chryſtalline Ocean, a Sea Clear as the 
Pureſt Chryſtal, flowing round the New Cre- 
ation, a Fence (beſides the Wall, III. 72 1.) a- 
gainſt Chaos. But This is not the Chryſtal- 
line mention'd III. 482, That was a Sphere, 
and for a Different uſe, nor is it a part of Mil- 
ton's Syſtem. See our Note on the Place. 


276 the Earth was Form'd, but in the Womb 
as yet 

of Waters, Embryon Immature Involv d, 

Appeer'd not: 
the Earth had receiv'd its Globular Form but 
as an Embryo, not yet Ripe for Birth, was 
hid in the Womb of Waters. Nothing but 
Main Ocean and Firmament were ſeen: the 
Work of this Third day is to produce the Ter- 
raqueous Globe, and then to Adorn it. When 
Like Things were Conglob'd with Like, the E- 
lements ſeparated, the Earth was form'd of all 
'the Solid Terreſtrial Particles, Earth of all 
kinds, Stone, Minerals, &c. This made One 


Globe, the Center of this New World; bur 


Now it was to take Another Form and to be 
. Produc'd to View, a Globe Still, but Conſiſt- 
ing of Earth and Water, Sea and Land, as 
Gen. 1. 9, 10. the Hills Therefore were to 
Heave up to the Clouds, as v. 285. and then 


289 Down $ unk a Hollow Bottom Broad and 
Deep, TO WES. 

Capa- 
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ee acious Bede Waters: | 
was Soon fall'd with Ocean. Thich 
Theſe Waters 


291 Hoſted with Glad Preeipitance, 
as * Place prepar d was Deep their fall into i 
it was Precipitate (as from a Precipice) and 
Glad, a Metaphor taken from the Quick Mo- 
tion of Thoſe who (car to Go where they 


dere. 8 


Ibid. proud | 
245 Drops on Dufe conglobing from the 


This! is One, and che moſt Diſtinguiſh'd 
tion of the Waters of the Sea, the whole 
riſes up in a Globular Form, as Water does 


Dropt on a Duſty place, Were they not Thus 
Upral' they would not with the Earth Con- 
ſtitute One Globe as they Certainly do, and 
Viſibly in Large Seas, as when a Ship appears 
at à Great Diſtance the Top-Sails are Firſt 
Seen, Then Lower, and fo On, as muſt hap- 
pen when the Space between is Round and 
Not Level. „ 


293 Par 7 in Cali Wall; or Ridge di- 
ar. "Hat | 


as in Great Waves or N the Other 
Various Motions of meer follow, | 


=”. 319 


3000 — nor wi hood chem Reck or Hill, 
not So Withſtood em but they paſs On, they 

found their way either under Ground, or by 
taking a Circuit as the Rivers are ſeen to do. 


305 and on the Waſhy Ogſe deep Channel wore 
Eaſy, &er Gad had bid the Ground be Dry, 


all Jar within 6521 Banks where Rivers 


Now 


Stream, and Perpetual draw their Hu- | 


mid Train. 
the Earth was Now juſt Emerg'd from the 


Waters in which it had been Wrapt, 'twas _ 
great Waſhy Ooſe, Slime 


Therefore all One 
and Mud; in This Soft Earth Deep Chan- 


nels were Eafily Warn by the Streaming Wa- 
ter till twas Dry every where but within 
the Banks, the Bounds ſet to the Rivers, 
where they Now Perpetually draw Along af= 
ter them their Moiſt, Train; The Rivers are 
imagin'd_ as Perſons of Great Quality, che 


Length of their Robe Training after them. 


Let ithe Noted, that the Words, the Pronoun-« | 


ciation of them without the Senſe deſcribes 
the Courſe of a Gentle River. . 


— There Rivers W 


Stream, and Perperual draw their Hunid 


Train 

Lou cannot Read it Otharwiſe chan Slowly, y. 
and ſo as to give your Mind a Picture of the 

thing Deſcrib d. Many Examples of an 
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Kind are to be found in Our grin and all 
—_y Poets. 


** Deſert and Bare, Unfghtl, Unadorn'd, 
Here begins the Other Great Work of the 
Third day, the Globe Now Appear'd, the 


Waters Below the Firmament were Now no 


More Main Ocean, as v. 279. They were di- 
vided, and Diſtributed, as the Earth was New 
 Form'd to receive them; Now twas a Globe 
of Hills, Plains, Vallies, among Seas, Lakes, 
and Rivets, but without Ornament, All Mud 
or Bare Earth and Water, till it 


N , 159 Brought forth the Tender Graſs, 
the Earth was at its firſt Appearance Bare 
and Unſightly; Now comes the Univerſal 
© Green the Herbs and Flowers, and all the 
© Vegetable Creation Increaſing in Heighth 
© and Bulk; not at Once, but Progreſſively, 
_© Swiftly however, and what a Beautyful Land- 
© ſcape 888. appear d, a Landſcape very Dif- 
© ferent from Any we have ſeen in Nature or 
nin Picture. for beſides that every thing had 
tits Primitive, Original, Vernal 1 the 
© Vaſt Over- bearing Brightneſs of the Sun, 
© with the Strong, Hard Shadows Theſe Fierce 
Beams Occaſion d, was not; Light yet So- 
journ'd in her Cloudy Tabernacle (v. 248.) 
rw it was a Radiant Cloud, There was a 
Soft, Pearly, Brilliant Day ſpread Sweetly 
© Throughout, which muſt produce Won- 
© derful Pleaſing Tincts of Colours, and 
4 which 
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© which if we can Imagine well muſt give 
© Us Vaſt Delight, We recommend it to the 
© Reader, and let him Add the Air, Pure, 
© and Perfum'd with this Virgin Fragrance 
« from the Herbs and Flowers, and even the 
© Earths Beſom Smelling Sweet, v. 319. 


321 The Smelling Gourd, _ 8 | i 
This is a part of the Poet's Deſcription of the 4. 
Progreſſive Creation of Vegetables; and This | 
is done (as the Animals afterwards in Their | [ 

Turns) by Inſtancing in, and Characterizing 

Some of the Several Kinds under which All 
the reſt are Tacitly included; as the Univer- 
fallity and Verdure of the Graſs, the Flow- 
'ring and Scent of the Herb-kind, the Flou- 
riſhing (Wildly Spreading, or as he Elſewhere 

ſays of the Honey-Suckle, Flaunting) and 
Cluſtring of the Vine, and all the reſt of 
That Sort; Now the Gourd is the Repre- 
ſentative of the Melon, Cucumber, and all 
plants that Creep on the Ground, and are fur- 
ther Remarkable for their Smell. but is That 
a Characteriſtick of Theſe Vegetables as Creep- 
ing is? That, together with Swelling, is a 
Proper and Full Deſcription of them; (Fu- 
_ creſt is much the ſame with Swelling V. 327) 
but tho' One of This Claſs, the Melon, is 
Remarkable for its Scent, tis a Property by 
no means Applicable to the Tribe; Nay, Ad- 
mit it Was, if the Other Epithet were but 
Equally So, It would have been Choſen, This 
. | REN - | having 


Tr] Vu. 


Ds having been Unavoidably Employ'd juſt before. 


Doubtleſs Therefore Swelling was what Mil- 
ton Here intended, Eſpecially if to what has 
been Offer'd (which Surely is Alone Sufficient) 
it be further Conſider'd how Eaſily Such a 
Miſtake might Slip into the Moſt Carefully 
Printed Book; and be Overlook'd There by 
the moſt Accurate and Diligent Author, and 
Editor, the Difference being ſo little to the 
Eye and Ear; but Milton Wrote with Too 
much Propriety and es 4 ro Confound 
Theſe Ideas ſo Widely Different. Beſides 
Swelling, as it is the juſt Epithet in This Caſe, 
tis what the Ancients Generally Apply to 
the Gourd; and Thoſe Milton never fails to 
follow where he Can, to be Sure not when he 
Ought. Laſtly, Not only i in This Day's Work, 
but throughout the Whole Creation, and in- 
deed in All he Writes, he is a Painter, he Di- 
rects his Diſcourſe to the Eye, next to the 
Heart, he Sets the Pictures of Things Before 
us with all the Strength and Beauty that 


Words can Image. So Here the Herbs and 


Flowers had their Colours, the Earth's  Boſom 
was Gay, &c. | 
Alfter having done This Juſtice to our Au- 
thor, we Owe no Leſs to the Printer, and to 
Him who had the Care of the Preſs (who- 
ever he was, Probably Milton Himſelf had the 
Principal Part in bon Troubleſome Work, 


notwithſtanding his Blindneſs, of which More 
in a More Proper Place) This Small, though 
| Imporcans 
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Important Overſight, is che Only Conſiderable 
One, except juſt Such another not far off v. 
451, chat is to be found throughout this whole 
Poem of 10565 lines. 


Ibid. the Cornie Reed 
Vena, bertel | 
the Cornie Reed, the Reed with its Corn, or 
bearing Corn, Embattell'd. a Corn- Field is 
as a great Body of Soldiers in Battel Array 
with Spears Erect, or as the Military Term 
=O Order'd (I. 56 5) or, if che Wind Blows, 
Ported (IV. 980.) | 


323 And Buſh with Friatd bair ban: 
Curl'd Hair, Small Curls, Tangled. Such 
the Buſhes reſembled. he had This Thought 
before but CTA Expreſs'd, IV. 13 5. 


324 Roſe as in Dance the Stately Trees, | 

| Stately, not as the Humbler Plants deſcrib'd 
before, and in Dance from the Gracefulneſs, 
Majeſty and Order of their Appearance, their 
Seeming Pride, the Magnificence of their 
Dreſs, -and the Gay Motion taking their 

Places Appointed by the Creator. CFP 


or Gemm 4 


325 
 _ their Bloſſoms: 
55 8 loſſoms, from Grams (Lat) 


Y 1551) 3. 


1 . 


328 with "ANT Long the 1 


the Rivers were Crown d 0 11 7 ) with Long 
Borders. 


bl. „ artb . 
Seem'd like to Heav' 15 4 Seat where Gods 
might + Droell, 
Twas not yet inhabited, but Seem'd another 
Heaven upon Account of its Beauty, and pre- 
| "abr for the n of Dock, (Angels,) as 


V. 373. 


334 — though God had Yet not Rain' d 
upon the Earth, 
This, and what follows to the Middle of 1 
337 verſe is not ſaid by Mg till Gen. ii. 5, 
6. Milton's. Thought Seems to have been that 


Kain would till Add to * Pleaſure of che 
Place. | | 


| 332 | Salons Man 75 Tr i che Ground 
y None was, 


and that Art might Improve N ature. 


Ro : — but from the Darth! ts: Deni 


Mit 
Went up | 8 — 
All was Supply'd by this Moiſture; 3 God = 
what was Equivalent to Rain; Himſelf ſup- 


ply'd the Office of a Gardener 'till He Inten- 
ded was Created. 


1 
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338 So Eon and Morn Recorded the Third 
Day, 

33 Celebrated, Caus'd to has Remems = 
ber'd. This was done by the Ev'n and Mor- „ 
ning Chorus (v. 275.) the Eu ning Harps and 

Mattin (450) What is done by the Voices 

and Inſtruments is Poetically Aſcrib'd to the 

Time in which they were Employ'd. 


346 and God made Two Great Lights, Great 
for their Uſe 
to Man, the Greater to have Rule by Day, 
the Leſs by Night 
it was Sufficient br Moſes, who teria 
not Here, as neither did Milton, to talk as an 
| Aſtronomer, to. Deſcribe theſe Lights as they 
Appear, Great indeed Compar'd with the 
Stars; but the Poet has taken Care to Intimate 
that he was not Ignorant of the Vaſt Diffe- 
rence of their Magnitudes, by Explaining 
what is Alſo to be Underſtood by Great; Great 
for their Uſe. And though the Moon has 
no Light Inherent in her Self, as he alſo Ob- 
ſerves, v. 377. and III. 730. She being made. 
to Adminifter Light, in what Manner ſoever, 
is Properly and Strictly a Light as well as the 
Sun, Great Palace Now of AT: 


348 —— Alterne: 52 
Firſt This, chen That, then This again, and 
80 On. 

d 4 ; Ibid 


326 | | VII. 


Ibid, | —— and made the Stars, 

and Set them in the Sewn 
the Stars come In Here juſt as in Gen. i. 16. as 
it were by the By. Them in v. 349. referrs to 
the Sun, Moon, and all the Hoſt of Heaven. 


Unlightſome Firſt, 

though 7 Ethereal Mould : 

Milton bs ines the Sun, though form'd of 
the Quintefchce, the Ethereal Matter as III. 
716. was at Firſt Opaque, without any Light: 

So the Moon and Stars, and that Then they 
were Supply'd from the Cloudy Tabernacle 
vhs che Light had been Depoſited a as v. 247, 
3 O | 


351 


358 And ſow'd with Stars the Heav'n thick as 
| a Field _ 
To Alluſion is extremely Elegant Mail. V. 
72 

Tunc conferta licet Cæli fulgentia Templa 

Cernere Seminibus denfis, totiſque micare 

_ Ploribus. 
Where Milton ſeems to have read Conſerta, 
much more Beautiful, and his Reading to be 
Prov'd by the Word Denfis, which would be 
Unneceſſary, and even Bad with the Word 
| cogferta. 4 


367 — made Porous Fo receave 


and 


VII. 327 
and Drink the Lignts Light, Firm to 
Retaine 
Her gather'd Beams, 
Porous yet Firm. Milton ſeems to have ta- 
ken This Thought from what is ſaid of the 
Bologna Stone, which being plac'd in the 
Light will Imbibe, and for Some time Re- 
rain it ſo as to Enlighten a Dark place. 


362 and Drink the Liquid Light 
Largus item Liquidi 2 Lumints Ftherius 


Sol, 
Len V. 282. | 


364 Hither, as to their Fountain Other Stars 
* „in their Golden Urns draw 
Li 
the Sun 8 E Here call'd a Star, Other Stars; 
Common in Poetry. That Milton means-the 
Stars in General, and not the Planets only, 
appears from the Context, and from HI. 579. 
and that the Sun's being call d their Fountain 
refers only to that Augmentation of Light he 
ſuppoſes they have from Him appears, v. 368. 
where tis ſaid they had heir own Peculiar, 
This is Strange Doctrine to a New Philoſo- 
pher who Conſiders the Fixt Stars as Suns like 
Ours, and as Him Attended by their Planets; 
Each a Sovereign in his Own Syſtem through- 
out Immenſe Space. a Moſt Sublime Idea 
of God! But This, though not Forgotten in 


This Poem, could not be a part of its Syſtem. 
Ss Milte 8 


* : Sg 


— — — 
— — — 


328 VII. 
Milton's Thought Here is Warranted by Spen- 


fer, Prolog. to his V. Book, Stanz. 7. Shakeſp. 
Venus and Adonis, p. 38. Edit 1609. Camo- 
ens Lufiad, Bock II. Stan. 60. *Tis a Fine 


5 and a Natural One. 


365 — 1. their Golden Urns draw Light, 
This is finely tinbgin d, and I think in no Po- 
et Latin or Greek ; Shakeſpear only has 
O thou Clear Gd and Patron of all Light 
From whom each Lamp and * Star 
doth Borrow 
the Beauties Taftuence that makes him bright 
Ven. and Adon. P. 38. Edit. 1609. 


366 0 and Hence the Marni ng Planet guilds her 


Horns; 
Venus 1s Horned as the New aid the Decrea- 


ſing Moon. the Other Planets receive their 


Light from the Sun, This does So more Re- 
markably, as being his Conſtant Attendant, 
Never far from Him, and very properly ta- 
ken ache particular Notice of, not only for 
That reaſon, but upon account of Her diſtin- 
guiſh'd Aae and Exquiſitely Beautiful 
GN 

She is ſaid to be the Morning Planet as be- 
ou alſo the Morning 'Star, and Then call'd 
Phoſphorus. In the Firſt Edit. twas His 
2 Therefore, and as being a Planet which 
is Maſculine in Greek and Latin: but as Mor- 
ning Star tis not a Planet, as Such tis Venus; 


f | and 


VII. 329 
and therefore in the Second Edition Milton 
has Alter'd it to Her. He has by Calling her 
the Morning Planet United both the Proper- 
ties of This Diſtinguiſh'd Star. by the way 
it may not be Amiſs to Obſerve that he makes 
Heavn Maſculine, Feminine, and Neuter, - 
Sometimes One and Sometimes the Other, 
Our Tongue being at Liberty in This Caſe 
though tis Maſculine in Greek, in Latin 


Neuter. 


367 by 7 incture or Reflection they Augment 
' their Small peculiar, 
that the Other Stars, that is, the Moon, Pla- 
nets, and Fix'd Stars, have a Light Peculiar to 
Themſelves, though not Expreſsly, is ſaid — 
Implication, v. 359. when the Greateſt 
by far of the Light in the Cloudy Shrine 360) ) 
or the Radiant Cloud (v. 249 ) was faid to be 
7. ranſplanted, and plac d in the Suns Orb. v. 
360, and 'twas the Univerſal Opinion of the 
Ancients This however was thought to be 
but Small, at leaſt comparatively to the 
Greater part by Far which fell to the Share 
of the Sun Alone. This Small Peculiar was 
Augmented by Tincture or Reflection. Tinc- 
tore is Immerſion, Dipping into, Dying. 
Globus 
= Candenti Lumine Tinctus. 
Luck. V. 720. 
Speaking of the Moon; So the Stars Dip into 
and receive a Tincture from the Sun's Beams, 


Another 
2 


330 e 
Another Metaphor expreſſing the ſame thing 
as was ſaid juſt before, that they receiv d Some 
Light from the Sun: to which is Added EE 
| Reflected from One Another, as III. 723. 


69 So far Remote with Diminution ſeen. 
2 theſe Heavenly Bodies Seem ſo Incon- 
ſiderable as to the Light they Afford Us, They 
are Glorious Worlds, V. 268. the Hive De- 
clare the Glory of God, and the Firmament 
 ſheweth bis Handy Work, Pſ. xix. i. Milton 
would Fill the Imagination of his Reader 

with This Vaſtly Noble and Delightful Idea. 


Firft in his Eaſt —— 
ll Light appear'd as v. 24. no pare of the 
New World was Diſtinguiſh'd by Eaſt, Weſt, 
North or South; Where That Appear'd, as 
Now where the Sun on Our Globe, That 
Point was call'd Eaſt. 


37 2 Jocond 
Merry, from Giocondo (Ital) Nane (at) 


373 bis Longitude 
the Longitude of Celeſtial Bodies is the Ec- 
liptic, or Via Solis, their Courſe from the 
firſt point of Aries through all the Signs of 
the Zodiac: but at the Creation the Sun's 
Road is Intimated to have been the Equinoctial 
X. 672. what is meant Here is W 
is 


2 
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his Diurnal Courſe from Eaſt to Weſt. IV. 
539. | 


bid. 


the Gray , 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him Danc'd 
Shedding Sweet Inſtuence: 

the Dawn gives place to the Riſing Sun, Here 

'tis Perſoniz'd,” and: Dancing, as in Joy. 
Pleiades (Gr.) Vergiliæ (Lat.) as Appear- 

ing in the Spri "Ss and. upon That Account 

much Celebrated by the Ancient Poers, and 

Dancing as Here. See Virg. Georg. IV. 232. 

Propert. III. 5, 36. Hor. Od. IV. 14. 21. Hy- 

gin, c. 22. their Sweet Influence is obſerv'd by 

Fob xxxviii. 31. as they denote Spring the 

Sweets of That Seaſon are Attributed to Their 

Influence. What Milton Means to fay Here 

therefore is very Poetically to tell us that at 

the Sun's Firſt Appearance the Dawning of 

That Day was in Joy, and All the Delights of 

that Sweeteft Seaſon were in their Utmoſt 

Perfection. the Pleiades are a e 

Vulgarly call'd the Seven Stars. 


375 — Leſs Bright the Moon, 

She had a Large Share of the Light Origi- 
nally Created on the Firſt Day, but Leſs by 

Much than the Sun. "TY 


378 — for Other Light 15 needed None br 
in That Aſpetd, 


When the Moon is at Full, as She is repre- 


ſented 


7 VII. 
ſented to be at 10 Creation, though She had 
Light of her own, and Augmented That Pe- 
culiar by Reflection from Other Luminary 
Bodies, as VIII. 140. III. 724. She Now has 
So much from Tincture from the Sun, that 
She Needs no more. 


379 — end Still that Difance keeps 
till Night, Then in the Eaſt Her Turn 
ſhe Shines | 
when the Sun is Riſing, and the Moon Set- 
ting at the ſame time their Diftance is from 
One Side of the Hemiſphere to the Other: 
She ſtill keeps the Same Diſtance; for as 
He comes On, She Retires; and by That 
time He Sets in the Weſt She has gotten to 
Where He Roſe in the Morning; She Now | 
Aſcends the Throne of Night as He had 
Rul'd the Day. This is the Caſe when the 
Moon is at Full as Now repreſented, but As 
She Wanes the Diſtance Diminiſhes till their 
Conjunction, it Increaſes Afterwards every 
Day till the Full again. See che Note on V. 


29. 
383 with cbouſand thouſand Stars that then 


appear'd 
Whatever Number Atronomers allow to the 
Fixt Stars, it muſt be remembred That is All 
They ee, even by the Help of their Tele- 
ſcopes; the Angel is Here relating what Re- 
11 10 was, what appear 'd to Angel-Eyes. r 
theſe 
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' "theſe Aſtronomers plac d in the Sun, in Sa- 

turn, or in one of the Fixt Stars, or where- 

ver Elle at a Diſtance from our Earth they 
would ſee Multitudes of Stars Strangers to 
their Glaſſes, tho' perhaps no more from a- 
ny One point than Now. tis theſe Num- 
berleſs Multitudes are here meant by the 
Wouſand 7. . and nodetermin'd Num- 
ber. 7 


Then firſt Adern'd 
with their Bright Luminaries that Set 
and Roſe, 


Glad Evening and Glad Mern Crown'd 
the Fourth Day. 
the Fourth Day was de d, by its Evening 
and Morning; Glad as being Adorn'd with 
their Bright nne 


N 388 Reptile 


Oreeping things, for So the Hebrew Word 
is rendred by Interpreters as well as Moving 
Creatures, Gen. i. 20. Creatures which move 
without Legs are Here Meant; all of the Fiſh 
kind, as Pfal. civ. 25. and ſo it follows, 
Here and in Moſes's Account. Other Creep- 
ing things are mention'd, v. 475. but Thoſe 
are Such as Creep the Ground and were Cre- 
ated the Next day as Gen. i. 24. 


394 


the Sounds 


399 


a 8 in Geography is any great ie | 
Y of 


as VII. 
of the Sea betwixt two Head -· lands. So what 
is call'd the Sound is the Narrow Streight lea- 
ding out of the German Ocean, and running 
into the Baltic, whence there is no Out-let. 
Theſe Sounds, as they are Narrow, and Uſually 
not very Deep are Here diſtinguiſh'd from 
the wide Ocean; and are perhaps call'd Sounds 


from Sonder, to Fathom, they are Fathoma- 
ble. * 


400 with Frie Innumerable Swarme © 
Frie, Small Fifh. the Middle Sort, the Large 
and the Shell Fiſh are Severally Specify'd Af- 
terwards, So that the whole Fiſhy Nation are 
Comprehended; the Like is done in all th 
Other Parts of the Creation. 


in Sculles that Oft 
| Bank the Mid-Sea : 
Sculles and Shoals are the Same Word vary'd, 
the Signification 1s. the Same, Both deriv'd 
from the Saxon Word Sceole, an Aſſembly. 
Theſe vaſt Crowds or Multitudes of Fiſh 
ſeem at a little Diſtance as Banks of Sand or 
Earth, tho' in the Midſt of the Sea. the 
Conſtruction is, Shoals of Fiſh Glide near 
the Surface of the Water, ſuch Shoals as 
Bank, Sc. it ſeems probable, that the Reſem- 
blance of theſe Multitudes, theſe Shoals of 
Fiſh, On, or Near the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, to Banks of Sand gave the Name of 
Shoal-Water to That where ſuch Banks ap- 


pear, 


402 
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pear, or which was Shoaly, Thence Shal- 

425 Water. So a ſmall Boat we call a Scul- 
ler was So call'd as being a Shoaler, one that 
was fit for Water which had no Depth. Sce- 
oles will naturally melt into Shoals, and Sculles 
is ſtill more eaſily pronounc'd, —_, 


409 in Jointed Armour Watch 
Shell-Fiſh, the Lobſter in particular taught 
Men to make Armour, it reſembles their Na. 
tural Defence. and theſe Animals are ſaid to 
Watch as Expecting their 5 to come Wi- 
thin their reach, 


on Smooth the Seale, 
and Bended Dolphins play | 
in Calm Seas the Seal, or ofa Calf and Dol- 
phin ſports. the Bended Dolphin; not but 
that He is as Streight as any Other Fiſh; but 
he ſeems Bent when with Quick Motion he 
Leaps up out of the Water and forming an 
Arch drops into it again Head foremoſt. Po- 
. Deſcrib'd, 
= Tergo Dejptons Recurwo.. | 
Ovid Faſt, Lib. IL. 


Ibid. 


412 —— There Leviathan 

the Fiſh a of by Job, Chap. xli. is Not 
the ſame with our Whale. See the Note L 
206, but Here the Whale i is meant * call d 


Leviathan. . 


41 
2 


Noſe of the Whale is So Call'd. 


336 „5 


414 4 Promontory is a Tongue of Land 
Thruſting it ſelf into the Sea., 


416 the Long Snout or Proboſcis of the Ele- 
phant is alſo call'd his Trunk; Here the 


41 7 Tepid 
Warm. 


420 Fledge is when the Bird is not only Fea- 
ther'd, but the Feathers of their Wings are lo 
Strong as to Enable chem to Fly. 


421 they Summ'd their Penns, 
Penns, from Penna a Feather, Summ d is 1 
Term in Falconry, a Hawk is faid to be full 
Summ'd when his Feathers are grown to 
their full Ry So Parad, Reg. . 


422 Clang. 

Clangor, a Harſh or Shrill Noiſe See XI. 833.) 
is a Word Homer always uſes for the Noiſe 
made by Large, Birds Riſing. 


Ibid. —— Deſpisd the Ground, under a 
1 Claud ä ; 
in Proſpect; 
Deſpis'd the Ground finely Expreſſes the Vi- 
gour with which theſe Birds Roſe, and the 
Heighth to which they Mounted Like Thar in 


II. 929. 


. 5 237 
II. 929. Uplifted Spurns the Ground. Under 
42 Chud; the Ground being Shaded by the 
Multitude of Birds Seem'd as when a Cloud 


paſſes over it. | 


24 Eyries 
925 Neſts 
rang'd in Figure Wedge their 
way, 1 5 
Pliny ſays they are led by One, and follow'd by 
Others, ſtill forming a Body Wider and Wider 
in form of a Wedge with which they Seem to 
Work and Puſh Onward. This is ſpoken of 
Wild Geeſe and Swans, L. X. Sect. 32, See 
alſo Ælian of Animals, III. 13. 


426 


427 Intelligent of Seaſons | 

for the whole Tribe of theſe Birds of Paſſage 

Aſſemble and agree to Travel together at a 
Certain Seaſon of the Year Conſtantly. © 


428 Caravan | 

a Caravan is when great Companies Travel 
together for Mutual Security and Convenience, 
as is Common in the Levant, Turkey, Arabia, 
= | | 


429 —— with mutual Wing 
Eafing their Flight ; | | 

Pliny has Deſcrib'd certain Birds of Paſſage 

. that in their Journey Relieve One Another 


338 VII. 
in This manner; Thoſe that are moſt Tyr d, 
Reſt upon Others who can better bear the 
Fatigue till They are ſomething Recover'd, 
and then their Companions Bear upon Them 
in Their Turn. 

This poſſibly may have been in Mztor's 
View; but as Large Birds frequently Eaſe 
their Flight by making their Wings Mutu— 
ally Aſſiſt One Another, Reſting This whilſt 
That Labours, and ſo Changing them at Plea- 
ſure, This mult have been alſo His Meaning, 


438 —— the Swan with Arcbed Neck 

the Ancient Poets have not hit upon This 
Beauty, ſo Laviſh as they have been in their 
Deſcriptions of the Swan. Homer calls him 
Long-Neck'd 9ga:yc04:g0y but how much more 
Pittoreſque if he had Arched this Length of 
Neck! 


439 Mantling Proudly 

her Wings are then a little 8 d from her 
Sides, Rais'd and Spread as a Mantle; which 
ſhe does with an Apparent Pride, as is alſo 
ſeen in her whole Figure, Attitude and Mo- 
tion. V 79. 


Oarie Feet: 


440 


that ſerve the purpoſe of Oars with the Film 
between the Claws, Such as N of N 
WY Fc. allo have. 


441. 
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441 Dank Be TT | 
Moiſt, Wer. 


443 Clarion | 
Theſe are Small Shrill Trumpets. I. 532. 


448 Ev'ning and Morn Solemniz'd the Fifth 
day. | 
the St, and of Creation Laſt aroſe 
with Ev'ning Harps and Mattin, - 
but why is it faid the Day Aroſe with Ev'n- 
ing as well as Morning Harps? They were 
Both, as Celebrating both One and the Other 
in all the preceding Days. 


1 Foul Living 
tis Strange that So many Editions have left 
This Un- corrected *till of Late, tis moſt Ma- 
nifeſtly wrong. The Fowl were Created the 
Day before: But as v. 388 the Fith are call'd 
Living Souls; and in the Scripture the Term 
us d is Living Creature inſtead of what is 
Here, it muſt be Soul Living; Beaſts, Inſects, 
Worms; Theſe, with Man, were the Work of 
This Day. When v. 388, 'tis ſaid the Wa- 
ters Generated Living Soul, tis in Oppoſition 
to What had been done juſt before, Vaſtly 
Great and Noble Creatures, and Great for 
their Uſe to Man had been Created, but they 
were Inanimate; the Waters, and the Air 
were to produce what had Life, Living Soul, 
3 e as 


340 8 Th VII. 
as Now the Earth was alſo to bring A 
Soul Living in Her Kind. 


457 his Laire, or Layer 
his Bed, or place of reſt. the Word is ſtill 
us'd when we ſay of things put one on Ano- 
ther there is a Laire or Layer of This and 
That. So of the Strata, or Kinds of Earth 
often ſeen, there is a Layer of Earth, Ano- 
ther of Chalk, &c. 


Ibid. —— Wonns F | 
is wont to be, inhabits, dwells. 5 


458 Brale 
a Ferny, nr place. V. 326. 


461 Thoſe Rare and. & olitary, | 
Thoſe, that is, the Wild Beaſts, v. 457; "I 


not in any great Number; and by Themſelves, 
only One Male and Female. 


Ibid. —— Theſe in Flecks . 
Paſturing at Once and in Broad l 
| up Sprung. 
| Theſe, the Tame Cattle Sprung up in Whole 
Flocks and Herds; and at Once, not by De- 
grees as the Other Sort, v. 464, Sc. and they 
Roſe ſo Suddenly Paſturing, Feeding too, as 
is Natural to Thoſe Animals. So the Angel 
V. 275 not Only — but return d to his 


proper 
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proper Shape at Once. the ſame Eg ſee 
Hg 475» | fed | | 


463 the Graf Clods now ; Calod; New Ho 7. 
appear d 
the Tawny Lyon 
Calv'd, Brought ant as Job xxxix. 1. . Fal 
ix. 9. Milton Imagines the Beaſts to riſe 
out of the Earth ready Form'd. This is the 
Same Thought as Raffael had who has Thus 
ainted this Subject in the Vatican. Spenſer 
as had the Same Imagination Fairy Qu. I. 
I. 21, but theſe have had it from the Anci- 
ents, Ovid. Diod. Sic. &c. 


466 — Rampant ſhakes his Brinded Main; — 
Rampant. See the Note on IV. 343. Brin- 
aed, Jnclning to Grey. 


Ibid. | the Ounce, - 
Lynx a Creature Fierce, and Exceeding Sharp- 
Sighted. 


467 the Libbard cs Leopard) and the Tyger 
All Theſe, as the Lion firſt 3 d, are of 
the Cat-Kind. 


whatever Creeps the Ground 


I The or Win orm, Theſe wav d their Limber Fans 
for Wings, 


it may ſeem ſtrange that Milton reckons the 
Fly-kind amongſt the Creeping things; tis 
2 3 not 
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not Expreſsly ſaid when They were Created; 

Creeping things are put into This Day's work 

by Moſes, and Flyes may be alſo ſaid to Creep, & 

as Walking ſo like Creeping, ſo Near what 

they walk upon. They could not have been 

ſo Properly plac'd as Here, and ought to be 
Specify d. Their Fanns, See the Note on 

II. 927. 


477 —— and Smalleſt Lineaments Exact 
their very Small Parts are as Exactly made, as 
Carefully. Form'd as thoſe of Larger Animals; 
and being So Little have therefore a Wonder- 
ful Neat Beauty. 


478 in all the Liveries Def of Summers Pride 
with Spots of Gold and Purple, Azure and 
Green: Toh 
the Senſe of the Whole period is This, They 
De& their Neat, Little Lineaments in all 
their Summer's Pride with Gold, Purple, 
Blue and Green. other Colours are Under- 
ſtood, as Red, Browns of all Kinds, &c. we 
have given the Whole Paſſage pointed as in 
the Firſt Editions, becauſe it is a Beautyful 
One, but (as many others) has been Confoun- 
ded by being Mispointed Since. 


480 T heſ#as a Line their Long Dimenſion drew, 

Streaking the Ground with Sinuous Trace; 

Theſe, the Worm-kind, mark'd the Ground 
With their Winding Track 1 

a n 480 


VII. 343 
486 — in Small reom Large Heart enclos d, 
Pattern of Juſt Equallity „ 
Milton could not forbear on Occaſion to 
ſhow his Principles of Government, ſo XI, 
697 XII. 64. the Bees are ſaid to have a King; 
the Piſmires, Ants, or Emmets to be Repub- 
licans, Prov. vi. 7, 8. | 


490 The Female Bee that feeds her Huſband 
Drone l | 
Deliciouſly, | 

Beſides what has been ſaid by Virgil and Pliny 
Sc. among the Ancients, Butler, Warder, &c. 
Moderns, a late Anonymous Writer (faid to 
be the Abbe Pluche, le Spectacle de la Nature) 
gives a very Curious Account of this Matter. 
that the Common Bee is neither Male nor Fe- 
male; but that there is in every Hive One 
Larger than the reſt which is the Queen of 
the Hive, and who is alſo to Propagate by the 
help of the Drones, who have no other Buſi- 
neſs, and are Expell'd by Violence after the 
Seaſon is over, and who Probably Periſh by 
Hunger, Of Theſe Drones there are about 

100 in a Hive of ſeven or eight thouſand 
Bees, and more in Proportion to a Larger 

Hive. the Queen is Mother of near 20,000 
in One Summer. | 


497 And Hairie Main Terrific, 
Virg. Jube q. Sanguinee exuperant undas. 


See Val. Flac. VIII. 88, & Callimach. Hm. 
2. | ? 
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" Barth in . Rich Attire 
e. Lovely Smil d; Aire, Water, 
C 
by Fa Fiſh, Beaft, Was Flaum, Was 
Swum, was Walkt 
Frequent; ES | 
Conſummate, Finiſh'd. the Aire was Flown, 
Water Swum, &c. commonly Thus expreſs'd 
in Greek and Latin, though not Ulual in Our 
Tongue, Frequent, is Full, Crowded. I. 797. | 
X. 1091. 1103. 


501 


508 with Saucłity of Reaſon _ 
Reaſon has Sanctity apply d to it as being a Ray 
of che RAI, Shining in the Humane Soul, 


Self. Knowing, and from Thence 

Magnanimous to Correſpond with Heaven, 
Man, Conſcious of his own Dignity Exalts 
his Mind beyond his preſent Dwelling, and aſ- 
ires towards God; Bur, as it follows, Grateful- 
5 Humble, Devout and Pious. See VIII. 257. 


510 


524 —— He Form d Thee, Adam, Thee O Man 
Duſt of the Ground, and in Thy Neſtrils 
breathd 


the Breath of Life; 
though from the Duſt yet form'd by the 
Hand of God and Animated by His Breath. a 
more Noble Original than Humane Pride it 
Self has yet produc'd: Very Different from 
Some 
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Some of the moſt Ancient Poets who have I. 
magin'd that Men Sprung from Oaks ot 
Craggy Stones, or Holes in the Earth. Anci-- 
ent even in Heſiod's time, why, (fays he) do Þ. 
talk of theſe Old Fables of 'a Stone and a Cave? 
Hence People of Mean and Obſcure Birth 
were ſaid to be the Offspring of Oaks, So Pe- 
nelope ſays to Ulyſſes (Odyſſ. T. 143, Tell me 
Who you are, and from M hence, for You are 
not from the Ancient OaR. Vid. An. VIII. 315. 


526 — in his Own Image hee © 
Created thee, in the Image of God 
Expreſs, TW 

Milton Always Abounds with Great Ideas 

Here is One of Man tbe Image of God, his Ex- 

preſs Image, That Reperition is full of Beauty 
and Energy. IV. 288, Sc. Man is at Large 

Deſcrib'd, the Humane Form, but This is 

not the Image Here Meant. That conſiſted 

Partly in his Sov'raignty on Earth, his Domi- 

nion over the Creatures; Eve her (elf Owns 
it alſo. extends to Her IV. 637. God is Thy 

Law, Thou Mine. Partly in the Liberty of 

his Will, III. 98; but Chiefly in his Moral 

Perfections, the Beauty of Holineſs, Truth, 

Wiſdom, and Purity, IV. 293. and ſee the 

Note on VII. 221. This is Milton's Idea of 

That in which confiſts the Divine  Reſem- 

blance ; and he has Copy'd it from Gen, i. 26. 

Wiſd. ii. 23. Eccl. xvii. 3. Eccl. vii. 29. Colofſ, 

ut, 10. Which Glorious Image Defacd by 


Tranſgreſ- 


3 


3 VII. 
Tranſgreſſion is Now Reſtor'd, and may yet 
Brightly Shine by Putting On the Neu Man 
which after God is Created in Righteouſneſs 
and True Holineſs; or, as the Word May be 
Otherwiſe rendred, Ihe Holineſ of Truth, Eph. 

iv. 24. Happy, and Truly Great is He Who, 
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| Knowing the Dignity of his Nature 

| _ Retaining ſtill Divine Similitude 
I Knows to Revere God's Image in Himſelf. 
Wi 528 | and thou becam'ſt a Living Soul, 
Ul! as Gen, ii. 7. refer after he was form'd. 
. [| F the Dult of the Ground God breathed into 
(! i . Neftrils the Breath of Life, and Man, as 
| the other ge 388. 451. became a Living 
i Soul. 

| 556 how Good, how Faire 

1 Anſwering bis Great 1dea. 

18 What an amazing Picture! Now Heav'n in all 
W | her Glory ſhon, and rowl'd her Motions. Earth 
u her Rich Attire, Compleated, Smil'd Love- 
4 ly. Air, Water, and Earth, Inhabited by A- 
1 nimals of all Kinds, All in Primitive Beauty, 
1 and in the Beauty of Holineſs. Not like the 

1 Works of Men who Conceive beyond what 
| I their Hands can' Execute, What God Under- 
1 takes, Fully, and moſt Exactly Anſwers his 
Intention, the Great Idea Exiſting i in his In- 
| | finite Mind. | 


562 


. 347 
562 the Heav'ns and all the Conſtellations rung, 
" the Planets in their Station liſt ning ſtood, 
the vaſt Circumference of the Heavens, and 
the Fixt Stars, Fixt in that Immenſe Orb, 
This Univerſal Starry Orb Rung; the Earth, 
the Air Reſounded (v. 569 ) the Planets Atten- 
dant Stood in their ſeveral Stations Liſt'ning. 


Theſe were Near in Compariſon of the Ec- 
choing Conſtellations, | = 


673 | Supernal Grace 


Supreme, Divine. 


581 Pouder'd with Starrs. 
the Galaxie or Milky way which is ſeen in the 
Heavens in a Clear Night as a Road, or as 
a Girdle or Zone, ſeems as Powder, not di- 
ſtinct Stars. Poud red is a Term in Heraldry, 
as, Poudred with Ermin, that is, the Spots are 
thrown over the Field as Duſt, without any 
certain Number, 


597 all Sounds on Fret by String, or Golden 


Wire, | | 
on the Finger-board of a Baſs-Viol, for In- 
ſtance, are Diviſions athwart by which the 
Sound is Regulated and Varied; Theſe Diviſi- 
ons are call'd Frets. 


99 Choral or Uniſon 
any Parts together, or One only, 
EE 6502 
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602 Great are thy Works Jehovah, 
Here the Angels aſcribe to the Son the Great, 
PDPaternal Name; Intimating Thereby his Unity 
with the Father; Or they Hymn the Father 
together with the Son, as having 'been Preſent 
| and Acting in All, as v. 588, &c. 


- bog then from the Gyant Angels 
the Hebrew word Gibbor rendred Gyant by 
the Sake 9 ſignifies a Proud, Fierce, and 
Aſpiring Temper; tis Therefore Doubtleſs 
that Milton puts This Expreſſion into the 
Mouths of the Angels, not that They Alluded 
to that Poetical Story. Though his Readers 
having it in their Thoughts would be Aſſiſted 

by That Idea to Conceive Better of This Sto- 
ry, Allowing for the Difference This being 
without Compariſon more Sublime. 


619 on the Clear Hyaline | 

immediately tranſlated the Glaſſy Sea. Milton 
Sometimes when he Uſes Greek Words gives 
the Engliſh with them; as in ſpeaking of the 
Rivers of Hell, II. 577, Sc. The Glaſly Sea 
Here is the ſame as the Chryſtallin Ocean, v. 


. 


268. 27 1. III. 482. 


621 — And every Star perhaps a World of 
Deſtin'd Habitation. „ 
3 See Lucr. II. 1073. 

| 624 
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624 Earth with her Nether Ocean Circumfus d, 
her Nether Ocean the Waters Underneath nor 
thoſe Above (v. 268.) not that Ocean, the 
Glaſſy Sea. and Circumfus d, Pour d around 


- 6 


635 — think now Fulfill d. 
So tis in the two Authentick Editions, tis 
How: fulfill d in Some Others. 

Now that I have Anſwer'd thy Queſtion if 
thou defireſt to know any thing further Say on, 
for ſo it follows. 1 70 

The Queſtion was v. 86, Sc. How the 
Heavens and Earth began; a Noble Enquiry, 


and tis Anſwer'd, as Indeed by the Tongue 
of an Angel. 


BO OR 
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B O O K VIII. 


5 All Stood fixt to 1 
Stood, from Stava (Ital.) Remain'd, Conti- 
nu'd; not that Adam was in a Standing: Po- 
ſture, „Probably he Sat as at Dinner V. 
tis nõt his Attitude which is Here Deſcrib 4 
but his great Attention. 


13  Somthing yet of Doubt re remaines, 
which 5 Onh thy Solution can reſolve. 

Doubt is confider'd as a Knor, Intricate, which 
rhe Angel only can Untye. Livy bh Abs bo 
Homo unus omnium qui Nodum hujus Er- 

roris Exſolvere Palit. 
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15 When J bebold this Gocdly Frame, this 
| World 
of Heav'n and Earth conſiſting, 

Milton after having given So Noble an Idea of 
the Creation of this New World takes a moſt 
proper Occaſion to ſhow the two Great Syſt- 

ems, the Great Parts of them, Thoſe uſually 
call'd the Prolomæan and the Copernican, One 
making the Earth, the Other the Sun to be 
the Center; and This he does by Introducing 

Adam 
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VIII. 88 
Adam propoſing very Judiciouſly the Diffi- 
culties that Occur in the firſt, and which was 
the Syſtem moſt Obvious to Him. The Re- 
ply of the Angel rouches on the Expedients 
the Ptolomaicks Invented to Solve Thoſe Dif- 
ficulties, and to Patch up their Syſtem, and 
then Intimates that perhaps the Sun is Center, 
and So Opens That, and withal the Noble 
Improvements of the New Philoſophy. Not 
However Determining for One or the Other ; 
On the Contrary He Exhorts our Progenitor 
to Apply his Thoughts rather to what More 
Nearly Concerns him, and is within his Reach, 
which the Reſt after his moſt Diligent Search 
will be found Not to be. Thus near 200 
Lines are Excellently Employ'd. and are So 
far Uſeful to Us, that Neither ſhould We 
Preſume beyond the Means God has been 
pleas'd to Furniſh us with. 2 


19 And all ber Number d Starrs, | 
the Stars are Number'd but by whom? By the 
Lord their Creator, and by Him Alone P/al. 
cxlvii. 4. He telleth the Number of the Stars: 
He calleth them All by their Names. Afſtrono- 
mers Alſo Tell their Number, bur tis of that 
Small Part only which They See and give 
Names to. Neither is This the Namber d Meant 
in This place. Adam only would ſay they are 
not a Few, but a vaſt Number, Numerous. He 
muſt be Always underſtood as ſpeaking accor- 
ding as things Appear'd to Him, and to the 
| | Knowledge 
8 


352 III. 
Knowledge he had. as Here he ſuppoſes the 
Earth to be the Centre and all the Herve 'nly 
Bodies to Move round Her. the Devil Udon 
ſo too IX 103. Nor muſt the Angel be Sup- 
pos d to ſay All he Knew on Thoſe Matters, 
but (as in other caſes) what he was Comman- 
ded or Allow'd to ſay as tending to Man's Hap- 
pack in his preſent Circumſtances V. 239. 
II. 640. 3 till he had been Told ſo, did 
not Conceive perhaps that the Sun was a 
Mighty Sphere, VII. 355. nor did the Angel 
tell him (if himſelf knew v. 72.) twas a Mil- 
lion of times bigger than the Earth, and di- 
ſtant from it Fifty four Millions of Miles; and 
that the Neareſt of the Fixt Stars was ſo Re- 
mote, that the Diſtance of the Earth from 
the Sun was but as a Point; that as They fill'd 
Infinite Space their Number muſt be Infinite 
and yet Each a Sun as Ours, with their Atten- 
dant Planets and Habitable Worlds. Some- 
thing of This is Intimated in the Sequel of 
this Conference and with which he is Advis 'd 
to be ſatisfy'd, v. 177. A Larger portion of 
Theſe Matters has been Vouchſaf'd to Us, 
and but of Late; Our Great. Grand-Fathers 
knew little more than Adam. But ſure the 
Modern Aftronomy gives a more Exalted Idea 
of God, More Adorns Elevates and Expands 
the Humane Mind than any Other Effort of 
Natural Reaſon ever did. Sing, O ye Heavens, 
Ws the Lord bath done it, Ila. xliv. 23. 
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— (for Such 


T hir Diltance argues and thir Swift Return 


Diurnal) 


Speaking of Spaces gr” ny rt That | 


they are Such he Proves 1/7 by the Apparent 
Diſtance of the Stars; but as This Alone is 
nor Sufficient, he adds, 2dly, that Theſe have 
a. Circular Motion, which is prov'd by their 
Conſtant Return to their Place having quitted 
it; a Return after a Regular, Progreſſive Mo- 
tion from Eaſt to Weſt; the Argument is 
Solid, Both theſe Branches being taken in, the 
Diſtance from the Center if Vaſtly great in- 
fers the proportionable Magnicude of 

cle, and that Magnitude the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of the Spaces Orbs moving Along That 


Circle Roll. The Time employ'd in This 


Journey has no relation to the Argument ; the 
Spaces are Neither More nor Leſs on That 


Account; but Swift and Diurnal are of Uſe 


Here, as Epithets Deſcribing the Return on 
which the whole Weight of the Argument 
depends. Not but that the Swiftneſs is a Dif- 
ficulty as well as the Magnitudes, the Bright- 
neſs, and the Journey of the Heavenly Bodies 
in Order to be Subſervient to This Earth, 
Comparatively So Inconſiderable, and tis ac- 


cordingly Strongly Urged by Adam (u. 37) 


and Anſwered by the Angel Afterwards (v. 1 
Here it comes in only Occahonally, as an 
pithet, as has been ſaid. 


the Cir- 


Aa 22 
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WW 0 Officiate Light | 
To adminiſter Officio/e (Lat.) with Readi- 
neſs, Always Ready at Hand, as v. 99. IX. 
og... | W 


43 6 —— this punctual Spot 
A Spot, but as Small as a Point, as indeed the 
Earth, tho' its Circumference is near gooo 
| Leagues, i is No more, Compar'd to the Firma- 
ment, or place of the Fix d Stars, „ of which 
Adam i is we | | 


in all holy Vaſt Survey 
As Far, and Wide, and Deep as we view 
them in their Diurnal Circuit 27 the 


Vaſt a Heaven. 


— 


36 11 a Sumlef Jure 
No Sum, no Arithmetick can expreſs it. A. 
dam might ſay So, as well as that the Speed 
was Incorporeal, though tis not Strictly true 
Now. Milton uſes the Word Numberleſs in 
the ſame Sence as Sumleſs here, v. 108. So 
Spencer III. 10, 12. Countleſs Sum. Shakeſp. 
Hen. V. Act. I. with Sunken Wreck and Sum- 
of Treaſure. © 


- 


41 2 2 Retir'd i in Sight, 
At a Diſtance Retir'd, but yet in View. As 
ſhe had Miniſter d at 7 able, V. 443. though 
the Angel had ſhown her Great i 
a3 5 


KF 


VIII. 3 ; ; 
v. 385. and had her proper Dignity (as it im- 
mediately follows) and Knew ber Own (548) 

: yet as At Table, So neither Afterward did ſhe - 


Mix with the Company wen the 1 77 was 
with her Huſband. 


42 with Lowlineſ Majeſtic Bag! his Seat, 
and Grace that 2 on, who jaw to W1 77 her 
. 
Roſe, and went forth among her Fruits and 
| Flours, 
With Lowlineſs, yet with Dignity and Grace, 


Such as whoever Saw could not but Wiſh ſne ; 


would ſtay ; Eve roſe from her Seat, and 
went forth, Tranſpoſitions are very Frequent 


in Milton, this is a Remarkable One; but what 


f 1 Picture! Moſt Lovely Fu hy 7 19, #2. 4 ; 


rin E 1 öl 
61 4 Pomp 2 winning Grizces ap 2 
: Magnificent Apparatus or Accompani ment. 
4 Pomp is Here us d in the Same Sence as in 
that Fine Image given by Philoſtratus of the 
Ghoſt of Achilles which frequently Appear d 
to the People in the Fields about Troy. © They 
“ eaſily knew him to be Achilles by the Ex- 
18 © quilite Beauty of his Form, and —_ Flaſh 
© of his Arms; Storms and Tempeſts Wrapt 
© the Hero about, the Pomp of the Spectre.“ 
This Dreadful Pomp finely Contraſts with 
that Gentle one of Eve; we Therefore Inſere; | 


it at Large. 
Azz 63 


356 "-- - 


63 and from about her ſhot Darts of deſire 
into all Eyes to-wifh her till in Sight. 
This paſſage muſt be pointed Thus, as in Mil. 
ton's Editions; as Some have done it, it makes 
Wild work. Darts of deſire but 9737 to 
With her Stay, 43 


7¹ be Reſt 
From Man or Angel the Great Architett 
did Wiſely to Conceal ' | © 
Heaven is 5 d to be as the Book enen 
to Learn and Admire the Works of God, and 
to Note the Seaſons; but to attain to know 
whether the Sun or che Earth Moves is not 
of Uſe to Us; and as for the Reſt, hrs Secrets, 
v. 74. 10g. the Cauſes of Things, III. 707, 
they are Hid Deep, or, as Here, Conceald 
from Men and Lows Themſelves. 


74 Scann'd © | 
From Scandere to Climb up to, to be Exa- 
min'd, CFE d. 8 


75 . or if they tift to Try 
They, Men are Now only meant though An- 
gels were Before included. 06 v. 80, 86. 


78 his Laughter | 5 
So XII. 59. E/. ii. 4: XXXVIi. 13. lix. 8. Prov. 
i. 26. &c, 

/ ' Ibid, 


„„ 1 


Ibid, Quart _ 
Strange, Uncommon, Curious, Elegant. 
80 And Calculate the Starrs 8 *. 
Calculate, from Calculus, a little Stone; be- 
cauſe the Ancients made. uſe of Such in their 
Computations and Calculations. to Calculate 
the Stars is Explain'd by a Learned and Ju- 
dicious Writer in Better Words than any 
We can Subſtitute in their Stead: They are 
Theſe; © To form a Judgment of the Stars 
« by Computing their Motions, Diſtance, 
4 Situation, Sc. as to Calculate a Nativity, 
* ſignifies to form a judgment of the E- 
vent Attending it, by computing what 
e Planets, in what Motions, preſide over 
“ That Nativity.” We will Add another 
very Curious Paſſage from Vitruvius, L. IX. 
C. 4. de Zond 12. Signorum & 7. Aftrorum, 
Contrarioque eorum opere & Cur ſu, quibus Ra- 
tionibus & Numeris tranſeant ex Signis in 
Signa, & Circuitum ſuum perficiant, uti a 
Præceptoribus accepi, expoſui. & Antholog. p. 
139. in an Epigr. on the Nine Muſes. 


Ougæyin Ni oi geo TW pig | 
Argalu ididaZa waiydinro dun 


1 Urania Taught, by a certain Strange and 


Divine Meaſure of Calculation, the Stated 
1 that God hath impos'd on the 

tars. TOE ; 
Aa 3 | | Ibid, 


Wil Wield. See the Note on VI, 22 1 + 


82 to ſave Appeerances | 
To Defend the Appearances from a 1 
and Objections, which would Naturally Ariſe, 
or to prevent their being Made. 


83 with Centric and Eccentric ME: | 
Centric or Concentric are Such Spheres whoſe 
Center is the Same With, and Eccentric Such 


wWhoſe Centers are Differenc from That of the 
Earth. 


84 Cycle and FORTY Orbi in Orb 

Cycle is a Circle, Epicycle is a Circle whoſe 
Center is upon the Circumference of Another 
Circle. An Orb isa Sphere, or Globe. Con- 
trivances, Expedients of the Ptolomaicks , to 
ſave che Apparent Difficulties i in Their Syſtem, 


107 the 8 wiſtneſs of thoſe FN attribute, 
though Numberleſs, to his Omnipotence, 
The Luminaries, v. 98. are here call'd Circles, 
(as the Morning Star is call'd a Circlet, v. 169.) 
The Swiftneſs of thoſe Numberleſs Stars im- 
pute to Omnipotence, Who, to Bodies ſo Ma- 
ny, and ſo vaſtly Great, could give Speed Al- 
moſt Incorporeal. So it follows, it would 
not have been proper in Poetry to have been 
more particular; ; Beſides, it might Almoſt 
haye Stagger d Adam's Faith if the Angel 00 | 
| to 


„„ 359 
told How Swift their Motion was, if for Ex- 
ample it had been ſaid, the Earth, a Globe of 
above Eight Thouſand Miles in Diameter, 
went a Thouſand Miles in a Minute in her An- 
mual Journey, and Mercury a Hundred Thou- 
ſand in His Periodical motion round the Sun. 


. —— What if the Sun 

be Center to the World = 
This is what is call'd the Copernican Syſtem, 
 Reviv'd by Copernicus Two Hundred Years a- 
go, but was known Long Before by Pytha- 
goras, Sc. That Other, where the Earth was 
Suppos'd the Center, was receiv'd many Ages, 
and call'd the Pfolomean from Pfolomy a Ma- 


thematician in the Time of the Emperour 


M. Aurelius. 


123 —— and Other Starrs 
The Planets of This Syſtem. | 


127 Progreſſive, Retrograde, 
Going Forward, Backward, 


128 in Six thou Segſt, and what if Seventh to 
Theſe | 
the Planet Earth, 


Milton could not but know that in This Sy- 


ſtem the Moon was not a Primary Planet, 


there was no Occaſion for More Exactneſs 


Here. Nor does he beg the Queſtion by call- 
ing the Earth a Planet; What he ſays is, that 


— , [ 


— 


A4 4 | Upon 


300 „„ 
Upon the Suppoſition of v. 122, it would be 
One. He has Expreſs'd his Thought Shorter, 
and Better to Thoſe who Read with a Good 
Mind; Good in Both Sences. 


130 Inſenſibly Three Different Motions move? 
Tnſenfibly, that is, to Thoſe who are its Inha- 
bitants, Adam, to whom This is ſaid, could 
perceive no ſuch thing, v. 164. the Three 
Different Motions are her Diurnal, her An- 
nual, and That which is call'd the Motion of 
Reflection of her Axis by which ſhe keeps in 
the fame Direction. There is no real Occaſion 
to ſuppoſe This Motion; but it was thought 
there was, in Milton's time the Copermican Sy- 
ſtem was not ſo well Underſtood as Now. 


and that Swift | 
Nocturnal and Diurnal Rhomb Suppos d, 
Inviſible Elſe e 
That ſwift Wheel of Day and Night, as tis 
immediately Explain'd, (for ſo Rhombos Signi- 
fies in Greek) twas Suppos'd, Seen in Imagi- 
nation, no Otherwiſe. This is the Primum 
Mobile, an Expedient of Prolomy to Solve his 
Syſtem, twas Suppos'd to be beyond the Fix' d 
Stars, and a Sphere, the Utmoſt Extremity 
of the Creation. 


133 


140 What if that Light 
ent from her through the Wide tranſpi- 
„„ CANS FLEE, -- . 1 
to the Terrefirial Moon be as @ Starr 
| What 


- 


VIII. £ 48; I 
What if the Light ſent from the Earth through | 
the Wide, Tranſparent Air be as a Star to 
the Moon, Another Earth. that the Moon 
is Like our Earth, is a Notion as Ancient as · 
1 tbagoras; the Egyptians call'd her the E- 
eal Earth. And that not only the Moon 
— the Other Heavenly Bodies were Inha- 


bited was imagin d in thoſe Early times. See 
Lucret. II. 1073. 


14 5 He- Spots thou 680 
Thoſe Spots are not Clouds or Vapours (as V. 
419.) but Are, and Ever were Seen as Now, 


the 7 Moo Always turning the aw Face to 
Us: 8 


„„ thou wilt Deſcrie © 
Here tis not Meant Adam only but He, or 
his Poſterity, v. 86. He has Elſewhere Hin- 
ted This Notion to be Known from Future 
| Diſcovery, III. 566. V. 268, Sc. He Alludes 
to the Invention of Telleſcopes, it could be 


Deſcry'd (Diſcern'd, Seen with Exactneſs) no 
Ocherwiſe. 


150 Communicating Male and Female Light, 
| Thar of the Sun and Moon. Plin. L. I. 
C. 100, 101. Solem effe Maſculum fidus —— 
e contrario ferunt Lune, &c. i. e. We confi- 
e der the Sun as a Maſculine Star, Drying and 

 * ContraQting all things; on the Contrary the 
Mocon is Feminine, Soft ning and Diffolving. 


in 


362 VE. 7. 
in This manner the Powers of Nature are 
« So Diſtributed that all things are preſerv'd 
* in a Medium, Some of the Stars Binding 
e the Elements, and Others Looſing them. 


151 which two great Sexes Animate the World, 
the Ancients have Suppos'd Sexes not in Light 

only, but in All other Inanimate, as well as 
Animated Beings. So in Trees in particular 
Philoftr. L. I. g. Milton has had That Thought 
V. 215. the Sexes Animate, Propagate Being. 


117 — this Habitable, WD: 
an AdjeQtive us'd Subſtantively, Earth is Un- 
derſtood as V. 75 3, one Intire Globgſe. VI. 78, 
this Terrene, This Habitable is pure Greek 

Oixshiyn, the Inhabited, for the Earth. 


Ibid. — ubich returns 

* Light back to them 
So 140. 144. III. 723. the Angel is Intima- 
ting a Probability that the Heavenly Bodies 
are Peopled as well as This Habitablè of Ours, 
not only becauſe Elſe ſo Vaſt a part of the 
Univerſe would be in a manner Deſert and 
\ Uſeleſs, but becauſe, as They ſerve Us with a 
Small Portion of Light, We Return Some to 
Them, which would be to no Purpoſe if no 
Creatures dwelt There to receive the Benefit 
of it. See V. 259. | 


160 Whether the Sun Predominant 5 
; Ag 


\%*. 
ks 


- 
as 1 57% Above them all, IV. 33. Sole Do- 


| „* e 7) Flaming „ 
Elegantly Applying to the Road what belongs 
to the Sun. 80 I. 786. he ſeys the Moon 
Wheels her Pale Courſe. HET: | 
| 164 that Spiming Sheeps 
on her Soft Axle 

an Exceeding Apt Illuſtration, tho! taken from 
a Common, Mean Circumſtance, (but war- 
ranted by Vi irg. . VII. 378.) a Top the Boys 
wy with will Thus Spin and Sleep, Seem to 

without any Motion while it is Whirling 
round very Swiftly on its Perpendicular Axle. 
the Same Top Explains. the; Progreſſive Mo- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies: going On in their 
Circular Courſe, and ſill turning chemſelves 
Spinning Swiftly round. 

Almoſt every Word in This Deſeription of 


2 the; Earth's motion ſerves to convince the 


Mig of che Inſenſibility of it (as v. 130.) 
and to Anſwer the Objection Naturally S ug: 
geſted; her Silent Courſe, Inoffenſrve Pace, 
Sleeps," Soft- Axle, Soft with the Smooth Air. 
Plin. H. 3. nobis, qui intus agimus juxta die- 
bus noetibuſque T, acitus Labitur Mundus. 


182 8 — taught fo fs 6; | 
the Eaf 12 e 
P paſs Life Sweet Traducere Leniter . 
um. 


A 

an AdjeQtive us'd Subſtantively, Earth is Un- 

derſtood as V. 775 one Intire Globoſe. VI. 78, 
4 


3608 _ . 1 . 


e in This manner the Powers of Nature are 


“ So Diſtributed that all things are preſery'd 
* in a Medium, Some of the Stars Binding 
e the Elements, and Others Looſing them. 


15 1 which two great Sexes Animate the World, 
the Ancients have Suppos'd Sexes not in Light 
only, but in All other Inanimate, as well as 
Animated Beings. So in Trees in particular 
Philoftr. L. I. 9. Milton has had That Thought 
V. 215. the Sexes Animate, Propagate Being. 


this H abita ble, 


this Terrene, This Habitable' is pure Greek 


* "Omepiyn, the Inhabited, for the Earth. 


Ibid. \ —— which returns 
Light back to them 


So 140. 144. III. 723. the Angel is Intima- 


ting a Probability that the Heavenly Bodies 
are Peopled as well as This Habitable of Ours, 
not only becauſe Elſe ſo Vaſt a part of the 
Univerſe would be in a manner Deſert and 


Uſeleſs, but becauſe, as They ſerve Us with a 
Small Portion of Light, We Return Some to 
Them, which would be to no Purpoſe if no 


Creatures dwelt There to receive the Benefit 
of it. S V. 49. a 


I 60 Whether the Sun Predominant 


— 


+ | Rs | ' h 
as III. 57 1. Above them all, IV. 33. Sole Do- 


minion. 


17 63% — bis Flaming Rode 


Elegantly Applying to the Road what ben ; 


to the Sun. 80 I. 786. he fays the Moon 
Wheels her Pale Courſe. „ 


Lf 164 


that Spinning Skeet 
on her Soft Axle 


an Exceeding Apt Illuſtration, 115 taken from 


a Common, Mean Circumſtance, (but war- 
ranted by Virg. . VII. 378.) a Top the Boys 
play with will Thus Spin and Sleep, Seem to 

without any Motion while it is Whirling 
round \ very Swiftly on its Perpendicular Axle. 
the Same Top Explains the Progreſſive Mo- 


tion of the Heavenly Bodies going On in their 


Circular. Courſe, and ſill turning themſelves 
Spinning Swiftly round. 

Almoſt every Word in This Deſeription of 
the Earth's motion ſerves to convince the 
Mid of che Inſenſibility of it (as v. 130.) 
and to Anſwer the Objection Naturally Sug- 
geſted; her Silent Courſe," Ingſfenſive Pace, 
Sleeps," Soft - Axle, Soft -with the Smooth Air. 
Pin. II. 3. nobis qui intus agimus juxta die- 
bus noFibuſque T, acitus Labitur Mundus. 


182 — — A fo FI . 
the Eafie = 55 
8 Life Sweet 7 raducere Leniter A 

vum. 


1 
« ? — i _ — 


364 hs VIII. 
vum. Hor. Ep. I. 18. 9 gp. ora Tt, ics 

day 0 "EAA 1dyl. XI. 7. Ter. Adelph, 17 ' 
56. Van vos Facillime Agitis, 


t Prune: 
9 Smoak. 


195 Fond Impertinence 
Fond, Fooliſh, Idle, Triffing, as v. 200. X. 
834. Spenc. Shep. Kal. Feb. and Sep. from 


Fon, a Fool ; hence Fondle, t to n a Fool of. 


216 Imbu'd | 
Seaſon ' d, moiſten d with or Ting'd; a Meta- 
phor taken from Dying, the Thing Dy d 
Drinks In the Colour. the ſame Metaphor 

as when the Stars are ſaid to Augment their 
. Own Light by Tincture from the Sun, par- 
taking of that Great Fountain (VII. 367 .) So 
here the Angels Lips have plentifully Im- 
bib'd Divine Grace. 8 


221 Inward and Outward Beth, His * 
4 
This is Explain'd by IV. 291 I, 
Mr in their Looks Divine 
' the Image of their Glorious Maker Sbon, 
Truth, Wi dom, Sanctitude 


228 — bis Equal Love: 
ho Loves Him Equally with the Angels. 
229 


VIII. 365 


229 for I That Day was Abſent 
the Sixth day of EO Of all the reſt, of 
which he has given an Account, he might 
have been an Eye-Witneſs, and ſpeak from 
his Own Knowledge; What he has faid of 
This day's Work, of Adam's Original, to be 
ſure, he muſt have had by Hear-ſay, or In- 
ſpiration. Milton had very good Reaſon to 
make the Angel Abſent Now, Not only to 
Vary his Speaker, but Adam could Beſt, or 
Only, tell Some Particulars not to be Omitted. 


230 Uncouth 


Unknown, Strange. Uſually Underſtood as 
Dilagreeable, Offenſive. 


235 Leaſt be Tacenſt at Such Eruption bold 
Deſtruttion with Creation . have 
mixt. | 


Nequa inter 2 Ignes in honore Deorum 
Hail. Faci es occurrat, & Omina Turbet. 
An. IV: 406. 


237 not that FA Durſt without his Leave 


| attempt, 
his Leave, his Permiſſion, not Conſent or A 
probanion; 3 as I. 366. God's high Sufferaxct. 


250 for Man to tell how Humane Life Began 
10 Hard » for Who Himſelf Beginning brew ? 


tis 


366 „ 
tis Hard, chat is, tis Impoſſible, and he gives 


the Reaſon. what was before bis Memory the 
Angel had Already Inform'd Him of. VII. 5; 19. 
but the defire Adam had to Detain his Cele- 


ſtial Gueſt Overcame his Modeſt Diffidence 
of Himſelf to Relate what he had any Sence 
or Remembrance of, So it follows i in the next 
. 

Here is another of Milton's New: and Sur- 
prizing Images; a Man who knew no Infancy ; 
a Man Born, relating How he Perceiv'd Him- 
ſelf, and what his Thoughts were at Firſt, 
and Immediately Attaining Maturity; in Joy, 
and Inferring a God from the Firſt View of 
Created things. * 


254 Soft on the Plburie Herl 1 
Herb, Graſs Cat) as IX. 186, 5 45 „ 


263 — Liquid Lapſe 75 


The (Lat.) a 3 a Placid F lowing, 


- Quum vada lene meant, Liguidarum & Lap- 
ſus aquarum 


Nag cærules diſperſas luce Juras. | 
| Auſon. e v. 61. 


all things Smil d, 
90th. OVA and with 5 my Heart 
0 erflow' d. 


265 


Alt things Smil 4 


awith 


WW... TS 36 7 
with Fragrance, and with Jay my Te 


o'er 
Milton's Own, and Moſt of the Other Editi- 
ons have This paſſage as the Firſt of Theſe, O- 
thers have it as the Latter; the Difference is 
only in the Placing of a Comma, but That 
Vary's the Sence conſiderably. In the One 
Adam ſays, All things Smiling, his Heart over- 


flow'd with Fragrance and Joy; in the Other, 


that All things Smil'd with Fragrance, and 


his Heart oerflow'd with Joy: Both are Beau- 


tyful, but we will Adhere to the Firſt, not 
only becauſe 'tis as in Milton's Own Editions, 


which we would never Alter even in the leaſt 


Pointing, unleſs tis Manifeſtly an Error of the 
Printer, but This Senſe is the Beſt; it takes in 
the other, and with an Addidional, and more 


Noble Idea. All things Smile, not with Fra- 


grance Only, but in Every reſpect. That U- 
niverſal Balmy, Cordial, Exhilarating Air 
which He breath'd continually whilſt he Be- 
held the General Lovelyneſs around him is 
alſo Expreſs d, together with the Overflowing 
Joy Ariſing from All. Moreover the Period 
is Rounder, the Cadence more Muſical, and 
the Ex reflion more Poetical. 

By Fragrance, Milton has endeavour'd to 
give an Idea of that Exquiſite and Delicious Joy 
of Heart Homer ſo often expreſſes by leica. a 

Word that ſigniſies the Fragrance that Flow- 
ers emit after a Shower, or Dew, as Apoll. 
# Rbhog. III. 1018. 8 che Joy of Medea 
when 

8 


IRE.” r 


. 2 ns 
when ſhe diſcover d Jaſon's Love by his Eyes, 
ſays © Her Heart Overflowing with Love and 


Joy, Mantled and Flower'd like a Roſe that 


« the Morning Sprinkled with Dew. See II. 
747. and Note. | 
Milton by This Line has Expreſß d all the 


. Grace of thoſe two famous Paſſages of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, where after having deſcrib'd 


the Beautiful Figure Diana makes Dancing 
among her Nymphs, they add, with a Pauſe, 
Latona's Silent Breaſt O'er erflews with Foy. 

Milton has us'd a Like Expreſſion in his Re- 
formation of Church Diſcipline, p. 6. Ed. 164 l. 

« Methinks a Sovereign and Reviving Joy 
«muſt needs Ruſh into the Boſom of him 
« that Reads or Hears; and the ſweet Odour 
« of the Returning Goſpel Imbath his Soul 
* with * Fragrance of Heaven. a 


278 - by Some Great Maker then 
it has been Obſerv'd before on v. 2 go. how 


Early Adam's Native Reaſon Inform'd him of 


a God; Here his Argument is put in its Juſt 
and Beauryful Light. the Sun firſt caught 
his Eye, then the, Landſcape and the Crea- 
rures, Animating, Enriching and Adorning 
it; the Suggeſtion and Inference Staid not Be- 
hind, nor that That Great and Good Being 
Ought to be More Known and Ador'd. but 

How? That his Reaſon Taught him Not as 

yet; but he was not Long — a Sufficient 
Revelation. IV. Ss 636, 721. 


282 


VIII. | 369 


282 and Feel that I am Happyer than I know. 
I perceive that I am Happy, Exceeding Hap- 
py, but Methinks I Feel Something perſua- 
ding me, I poſſeſs a Fund of Happyneſs of 
which I am not Yet Senfible. That Perſua- 
ſion Alone is a Preſent, Additional Happyneſs 
to What he Otherwiſe enjoy'd, the reſt is Yet 
in Store. 
289 I thought 
1 then x was paſſing to my Farmer State 
 Tnſenjible, | 

a very Natural Thought, Like That of the 
Firſt Men in Statius (Theb. IV. 282.) Mour- 
ning when the Sun Set; but more Noble; 
more Nr to Adam's Exalted CARO: 


290 —— thy Manſion wants thee, 

as V. 365. where Adum fays the Angel deign'd 
a While to Want Heaven, to be Without it; 
Here the Place is Poetically ſaid to Want, to 
Deſire to Poſſeſs. 


302 Smooth Sliding without Step, 
What a opens Like That of the Veſtal 


in Ennius, p. 124 
- Semita 5 ulla Pedem Stabilibat 


Ibid. Laſt led me up | 
Laſt Expreſſes the Great Frogs they had ta- 
Bb ken, 


= + VIII. 
ken, One place after Another, over Fields, 
Oy Sc. So XII. 545. Sam. Agon, 945. 


30: a W oodie Mountain 

Adam was not Created in Paradiſe, but put 
There afterwards, Gen. ii. 8. Milton has Poeti- 
cally Suppos'd he was Carry'd Sleeping, and 
firſt Shewn that Happy Place in Viſion. 80 
much more Beautyful and Pleaſant than what 
he had ſeen Before in his Lower Empire that 
Now That Scarce Pleaſant ſcem d. His Joy- 
ous Heart (282.) had Rightly Foretold an 
Addition of Happyneſs. 


320 7o Till and Keep 

Gen. ii. 15. ſays Adam was to Dreſs and Keep 
(in Order) the Garden; but Milton was of 
the Opinion of Thoſe who have Thought 
that Paradiſe was to have been Plough'd and 
Sown ; and that Therefore Our Tranſlation 
Here is Faulty. the Hebrew Word rendred 
Till in Chap: III. 23. is the fame as That in 
the Text above-mention'd, which is rendred 


Dreſs. 


27 — garn he pronounc'd 

Wy tbe Rigid rnb fe 4 | 

Sternly, not Angrily, but with the ee 
of a Sovereign. that Mild Aſpect of Paternal 

Love was a- while laid Aſide, but ſoon Reſum'd. 

the Irterdittion, the Prohibition was Rigid, 

Stiff, 


VIII. 371 
Stiff, Inflexable, to be Comply'd with and 
Obey'd without any Relaxation. 

This being the Great Hinge on which the 

Whole Poem turns, Milton has Mark'd it 
| Strongly. But of the Tree Remember 
what I warn thee —— he dwells, Expatiates 
upon it from v. 324. to 330. l Res In- 
. forcing, Fixing every Word; tis all Nerv 
and Energy. 


336 Not to Incur; 


not to run into the Conſequence of Dilabey 
ing that Interdiction. 


O 


Cowri ng Low 


with Blandiſbment, | 
Creeping near the Ground and Fawning. 


251 — Stoop d on his Wing. 


Came _—_ a term in Falconrie, 


Fra Such Knowledge God en- 
du 

my Sudden Apprebenſion: 
an Exact Account of Occaſional Inſpiration. 


353 


357 O by what Name, 


as has been Noted concerning his Other Invoz 


cations, Milton follows the Ancients, as in 
all chjogs Elſe; he is Cautious How to Ad- 
Bb 2 dreſs 


372 : VII. 
dreſs his Patron; So here Adam is repreſented 
doing the Same. 


368 as with a Smile More 0 00 
See V. 733. 


| thir Language 
Th does Leqguage what is ſaid, IX. 199. 
557, where theſe Creatures are ſaid 70 ant 
voice, to be Mute, They are So with reſpect 
to the Articulate Speech given to the Human 
Kind; but that They alſo have a Language, 
Certain Sounds Expreſſing the Various Paſfi- 
ons of Love, Joy, Fear, Anger, Sc. and are 
well Underſtood by One Another, and by Us, 
is Indiſputable; They Thus Converſe, and 
make known their Wants to all Their Uſeful 
Intents and Purpoſes, as well Altogether as 
Our Selves in what Concerns Us; Who per- 
haps might have been no Leſs Happy had Our 
Language been Empty of a deal of the Jargon 
of Unprofitable Science, and the Uncertainty, 
Ambiguity, and Confuſion, which has Occa- 
fion'd Infinite Perplexity, Folly, Wranglings, 
Wars, &c. with relation to This, and the 
' Subſequent Note permit us to Obſerve Here, 
that if Milton Raiſes the Brutal he Thereby 
the More Exalts the Human Character, to 
Which Theirs is Nevertheleſs kept So much 
Inferiour. Ajax is Valiant; What then is 
Achilles? : 


374 


VIII | 3 


374 and Reaſon'not Contemptibly ; 
tis Certain Brutes Seem to Infer, and Act from 
Known Premiſſes, as We, in Things that are 
the Objects of Sence, though it does not ap- 
pear they have Abſtract Ideas; and that Thoſe 
their Senſes furniſh them with are very Few, 
Dim, and not Long retain'd is Evident E. 
nough. There are Degrees among Them 
too, not Only in the Several Kinds, but 
Doubtleſs in 4 Individuals of Thoſe Kinds 
as with Us; Not fo Apparently indeed becauſe 
there is ſo great a Difference in the Compals 
of the Knowledge between Us and Them. 
But whether Human Reaſon has Gain'd or 
Loft more Honour by Aiming Above her 
Reach, and by Medling with Notions (beyond 
what Milton ſpeaks of v. 278, 279 and 280.) 
let Others Determine, We only propoſe our 
Poet's Opinion, Which See IV. 774. VIII. 
167. &c. 182. 194. XII. 575. Sc. and See 
alſo V. 486. &c. 

388 


but & oon Srove | 


Tedious alike : 
the Period begins, v. 383. What Society can 
Fit when the Parties are Unequal, what Har- 
mony, what Delight? Society muſt be Mu- 
tual, and a due proportion of Obligations be 
Given and Receiv d; but where there is a Diſ- 
Parr One Affectionate and the Other Indif- 
Bb 3 ferent, 


374 Fn | VIII. 
ferent, the Society agrees not Well with Ei- 
ther, but ſoon proves Tedious to Both. 


389 of Fellowſhip I. ſpeak 
Such as I ſeek, : 

the Fellowſhip or Society Adam Defires and 

Pleads for, is That in which is found Ratio- 

nal Delight ; This he goes on to ſay is not to 

be had from Brutes though they can Rejoyce 
with Each Other; for Example, the Lion with 
the Lioneſs, as being Fitted to That End; but 
tis not So with Bird and Beaſt, with Fiſh and 
Fowl, as being of Quite Different Species; 
not even the Ox and Ape can well Converſe, 
though they are of the ſame Species, being 
Different only in Kind; Man then Doubtleſs 
can leaſt of all Enjoy Fit Fellowſhip with 

Them, Since He is Still Far Wider Different 
from them All than They are from One A- 
nother, not only he is of a Different Kind, but 
is allo endu'd with a vaſt Superiority of Rea- 
ſon, a Prerogative that makes Him Far more 
Different From Them, and They Utterly In- 
capable of Entertaining Him with what he 


pleads for, a participation of Rational De- 
1 05 


401 and will taſte 
no Pleaſure, yer: in Pleaſure, Solitarie, 
though Surrounded with Delight yet being A- 


lane All is Rejected as Inſipid. | 
; td 


VIII. = 


417 but in Degree 
not Abſolute in Himſelf as God, bur in re- 
ſpect of all the Living Creatures Adam knew 
of, many Deſcents, many Degrees below 
Him, v. 410. There are Degrees of Perfection 
in all Other Beings but God. He js Perfect 
in the Sublimeſt Senſe; All Other Beings 
are Perfect in Degree, that is, in reſpect of 
the Place they hold in the Univerſe. 


421 and through all Numbers Abſolute 
Abſolute, that is, Finiſh'd, in the Beſt Latinity, 
Through all Numbers, a Latin Expreſſion, 
and taken from the Publick Shows and Ex- 
erciſes where the Leſſons and Parts that the 
- Young Gladiators, &c. were taught were call'd - 
Numbers, there being Many of Thoſe Leſſons 
taught in Succeſſion; and when they had 
Learnt All they were ſaid to be Compleat 
through all their Numbers; Omnibus Nu- 
meris Abſolut, 1 


4326 Collateral Love 
As IV. 485. 741. 


453 My Earthly by his Heav'nly Over-power'd, 
Man Converſing, talking Together, with God 
Stands under a Burden, His Weak Nature 
cannot Long Suſtain, Greatly Imagin'd! 


462 — Methought T jaw, 
Bb 4 1. . 


z. e. I exercis'd the Act of Seeing though in 
Sleep. it follows, and ſaw the Shape, Saw, 


_ firſt in General, Then particularly the Shape, 
Sc. # | 


478 Shee Diſappear'd and left me Dark 
very Dreamy and Natural; Her Abſence 
Spread a Gloom on his Fancy, which Thus 
Violendy Diſturb'd, firſt by the Tranſport at 
the Sight of Eve in Viſion, Then by her 
Lofs, Sleep Fled alſo. YE 
Milton had given a Like Image on the 
Appearance of his Own Wife, Thus Offer'd 
to him in his Sleep, and Thus Snatch'd A- 
way, Sonnet 19. and Shakeſpeare has given a 
Beautiful Picture, as Uſual, on the Same Oc- 
caſion in a Sonnet of His the 277b, Edit. 1609. 
| Looking on Darkneſs | 
Save that my Soul's Imaginary Sight 
preſents a Shadow to my Sightleſs View, 
Which like a Jewel hung in Ghaſtly Night 
Makes Black Night Beauteous. 
it is to be Obſerv'd that Here is the Firſt of 
Eve's Hiſtory, which is Compleated by what 
ſhe ſays ro Adam, IV. 449. &c. and by whar 
follows, v. 481. 


94 Obvious 
Feten. ; 
817 . 3 Odours from the Spicie Shrub, 
Diſſerting N 

| the 


_ 377 


the Gentle Gales flung Roſy Sweets from their 
Wings and Odours from the Spicy Shrubs, 


Sporting, and Whiſpering Joy to the Woods. 


518 — 'till the Amorous Bird of Night 
Sung Spouſal |. | 

the Epithalamium, or Wedding Song was 

Sung by Nightingales as IV. 771. 


519 —— and bid Haſte the Eevning Starr 

On his Hill top, to Light the Bridal Lamp. 
in Allufion to the Cuſtom of the Ancients 
who carry'da Torch or Lamp before the Bride 
as ſhe was led to the Bridegroom's Houſe, 
which was not done till the Duſk of the E- 
v'ning; Heſperus the Evening-Star, or the Star 
of Venus, Appearing, was the Signal for 
Lighting that Torch. So Virg. Eclog: VIII. 
30. to Mopſus going to be Married. 

——= Tibi Deſerit Heſperus (ram 
See XI. 588. See alſo Appol. Rhod. I. 774. 
Fragment of Sappho, Catull. Epithal. Carmen 
Nuptiale, Claud. Rapt. II. 361. and others. So 
Spenſer in his Epithal. 

When this Star appear'd in the Evening it 
was ſaid it had gain'd the Top of Æta, as in 
the Morning That of Ida, the One of theſe 
Mountains being to the Weſt, the Other Eaſt- 
ward of Athens. And the Romans who Co- 
py'd the Greezs faid as They, even in Local 
things, when in Reſpect of Itah the Fact 
was not True; They were pleas'd with the 


Words 


378 VIII. 
Words as with the Ideas. It is to be Noted 
that Phoſphorus, and Heſperus are the ſame 
Star, the Planet Venus, though that was not 
known to the Moſt Ancient Greeks. 
the Evening-Star is not Viſible till about 
the Setting of the Sun (nor far diſtant from 
Him at any time) Conſequently when Seen 'tis 
near the Horizon, that is, on the Mountain 
Top, and ſeems to have been juſt Riſen, Po- 
etry Speaks to the Imagination, and calls on 
the Star to Haſte on her Hill top to Light the 
Bridal Lamp; it being Lit at the Appearance 
of that Star, that Star is Elegantly ſaid to 
Light it. | | 
O Now for the Pencil of Titian and Co- 
© reggio for the Colouring; of Rafaelle and Gui- 
do for the Airs, Contours and Proportions ; of 
Claude for the Landſcape — Or rather that 
* we could ſee This Picture by the Hand of 
* Some Maſter Equal to the Beſt of the An- 
* cients for Deſign, and of the Moderns for 
* Colouring, or if Poſſible Superiour in Theſe 
© and all the Other Parts of Painting, That 
© we might See the utmoſt Perfection of the 
Human Form. Tincts as Strong and Lovely 
* as Art or even Nature can Produce. Maſ- 
culine Vigour Rejoycing Contraſted with 
Virgin Delicacy and Modeſty; the Som- 
* brous Beauty of a Glowing Clear Evening 
© after a Summer's Day, the Flowers not yet 
«* ſhut up, but Expanding their Leaves, Ob- 
* ſequious to Adorn the Bridal Scene, the 
| | © Trees, 


3 


- 


© Trees, the Earth in Vernal Beauty, the 
Birds, ſhewing all the Perfection and Vari- 
© ety of Colours that are to be found in an 
Indian Grove, Heſperus Enriching the Com- 
poſition, and Imagination Supplying the O- 
< dours and the Harmony, Chiefly That of 
the Nightingale, All that Painting, and Po- 
© etry cannot reach. Such is the Picture 
© Milton has given to his Audience Fit, though 
Few. VII. 31. 8 
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528 —— but Here Fl 
Farr Otherwiſe, Tranſported ] Behold, © 
Tranſported Touch; 


I Look with Tranſport, and I Touch with 
Tranſport. Ev, | 


547 — So Abfolute 
So Compleat. See the Note on v. 420. and 
tis So Explain'd Immediately, 


554 Authority and Reaſon on her waite, 
the Superiority of Dominion and Reaſon given 


to Man Reſigns to Her, as if She was Inten- 
ded in His Place. 


576 made So Adorn 5 
So Adorn'd by her Maker. tis an Iralianiſin. 
Adorno for Adornato. So he has ſaid Fledge for 
Fledg d, III. 627. and VII. 420. See alſo X. 

151. 
Ibid. 


. VIII. 


TY — for thy Delight the more, ; 

So Awfull, that with Honour thou may ft 
oe | Shark. > 
Another ITralianiſin; the more is il pi4 which 
means Chiefly. the Chief reaſon why ſhe 
was Made ſo Beautyful was for Thy Sake, not 


Ibid 


ber Own, for Thy Delight; X. 151. as ſhe 


had Thar Dignity that thou might'ſt be Juſty- 
fy'd in Loving, and Love not with a Weak 
Fondneſs but Superiour Dignity; or, as it fol- 
lows, She will See, and perhaps Triumph o- 
ver Thy Weakneſs. 


591 — 7s Judicious 
in Chooſing the proper Quality to Love, the 
Other is Luſt. Judicious Love Oppos'd to 
Paſſion in which True Love conſiſts not, being 
alſo Vouchſafed ro Beaſts, v. 579. Paſſion 
Chooſes Thoſe Qualities in Eve that Grati- 
fies it Self, whereas Love is Judicious, and 
Chooſes Only Thoſe that are Rational and 
Human, as Oppos'd to Beſtial 579, 587. 
Therefore is the Scale, the Guide, and the 
Way, 613. V. 508. | 
As IV. 741. and ſo on for near forty lines 
a moſt Beautyful Idea is given of Wedlock; 
Here Love Before and After is Deliciouſly 
Deſcribd; Warm, Inchanting, but Human 
Love Divine, Rational and Pure, Rewarded 
with the Joys of Senſe, 'the More Exquiſite 
as 


8 381 
as Innocent, without Remorſe, Shame, Fear, 
Sc. the Sum of Earthly Bliſs, v. 722. 


598 the Genial Bed 
the Bed not for Reſt only but N 
Enjoyment, Propagation. 


805 99 A c Reverence. 


V. 750. 
616 do they mix 
Irradiance, Virtual, or 3 Touch? 
Mix they their Pure Emanations like Streams 
of Liquid Light; or Touch, Virtually, by In- 
fluence as the Sun at a Diſtance; or Immedi- 
ately as We One Another. 


618 — the Angel with a Smile that 
Glow'd 55 
Celeſtial Roſie Red, Love's proper hue, 
Imagine the Bluſh of the moſt Beautyful 
Virgin, and then This of the Angel. What 
Compare! If at leaſt we could Teach our 
© Imagination to make Such a Picture, 


627 Total they Mix, Union of Pure with Pure 
Defiring ; 

Union and Commixture of pure with Pure, 

Alike Kindled with Deſire. 


629 e Soul with Sou! 
to Mix Theſe with Us requires Corporeal, 
Rhin 4 


382 : VII. 


Reſtrain d Conveyance, we Communicate our 
Thoughts, Sentiments and Paſſions, by Looks, 
| Words, Actions, Geſtures, Se. 


631 beyond tbe Earth's Green Cape _ Ver- 
dant Iſles 

Cape Verd and the Green Iſlands Thereabouts 

are Here Suppos'd to be Weſt of Eden. 


632 He eſperean Sets 
Sets Weſtward. 


Ibid. © — my TRY fo Diaper, 
for V. 476.1 he Lp he was to Stay but till E- 


vening riſe. 


645 follow'd with Benedicrion. 
Benediction Here is not Bleſſing, as tis Uſu- 
ally Underſtood, but Well- ſpeaking, Thanks. 
So Milton has explain'd the Word,  Parad. 
Reg. III. 127. 

Glory and Benediction, that is Thanks 
See allo P/. cix. 17. 


Ibid. fince to 5 
Since thou muſt needs go, as he had . 
v. 630. 


653 from the Thick Shad, and Adam 70 bis 
Bow'r 

the Angel came at Noon through a Spicy . 

reſt and e the Trees, V. 298. and There 

8 1 he 


VIII. 3 8. 3 
he was ſeen by Adam from the Door of his 
Bower as he Sat Expecting Dinner; he Roſe 
and Met him in this Shady Walk leading to 

the Bower (350) Invites him Thither (367) 
Thither they come (377) and There was the 
Entertainment, and 'There the Diſcourſe after- 
ward, the Subject of the remaining part of 
the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and this Eighth 
Book. the Angel from chis Bower could per- 
ceive the Sun was Setting, as v. 630. he then 
roſe to Part; Adam follows him, 645. and 
whilſt he was making his Benedictions, &c, 
they were got into that Shady Walk where 
they firſt Mer, Thence the Angel Aſcended 
to Heaven, and Adam return'd to his Bower 
where Eve Expected him. Yet Innocent, and 
Happy. in their Mutual Help and Mutual 
Love, the Crown of all their Bliſs. 

What Scenes have we paſs'd through! A- 
 mazingly Great, Surprizing, and Intereſting, 
of Both Kinds, Beauty and Horror ; Heaven, 
Hell, Chaos; in Paradiſe we Still are. We 
have ſeen the War of Angels, the Ruin of 
Myriads of them ; a New World created, Hea- 
ven and Earth, and Man Happy There, 
Happy 1 in his Own Innocence, and the Pu- 
rity of All Around him. We muſt Now pre- 
pare our Thoughts, and our Utmoſt Atten- 
tion to what yet more Nearly Concerns us, 
the Great Affair of the Whole Poem, the 
Fall of Man, Paradiſe Loft. in the Two 
next Books we ſhall find the Caules and Steps 


which 


384 5 VIII. 
which Lead to the Great Cataſtrophe, and 
the Completion of it. This Noble Fabrick 
Tottering, and Falling into Ruin and Deſola- 
tion; That Ruin and Deſolation is Painted 
Inimitably; where is Seen the Happyneſs of 
Innocence and Piety Contraſted with the Mi- 
ſery of Tranſgreſſion, Guilt and Alienation 
from the Supream Good, together with Inor- 
dinate Love, Anger, Grief, Shame, Fear; and 
All the Train of Natural Evils, Touch'd with 
a Maſterly Hand; Ar the End of the Tenth 
Book Appears behind Theſe Dark Mountains 
the Dawn of a More Glorious Day than 
That of Paradiſe. the Quickening of the 


New Birth, the New Man which after God 


is Created in Righteouſneſs, and true Holy- 
neſs. Ephel. iv. 24. and the Ranſomed of the 
Lord ſhall return and come to Zion with Songs, 
and Everlaſting Joy upon their Heads: They 
Shall obtain Joy and Gladneſs, and Sorrow and 
S1ghing ſhall Flee away. Ifa. xxxv. 10. 

Thus the Poem Riſes as it goes On, and 
. Ends with the Meridian Brightneſs of the 
New Creation; New Heavens and a New 
Earth wherein awelleth Righteouſneſs. 2 Pet. 
Iii. 13. . 

Hitherto the Imagination has been Great- 
ly Entertain'd, Now the Heart is call'd up- 
on, Every Line is Important to Us, and cries 
Aloud Thou art the Man. So that what Mil- 
ton ſays at the Beginning of his Seventh Book, 
Half yet remains Unſung, is Applicable _ 

an 


VIII. | | 0 
and tis the Better, the Nobler Half. What 
we have Yet Seen is but a Kind of Shadow, 
Typical, Prophetical of what Remains: The 
Rebellion of the Angels and the World's Cre- 
ation is, as it were, Verify'd in the Fall of Man, 
and his Regeneration and Adoption. The E- 
ternal God is thy Refuge, and Underneath are 
the Everlaſting Arms, Deut. xxxili. 27. Thus 
the remaining Books with reſpect to Fhoſe we 
have read are ſomething as the Odyſſes of Ho- 
mer Compar'd with the Jliad; but the New 
Teſtament to the Old ſhows a more Exact Re- 
ſemblance. By the Deeds of the Law there 
ſhall no Fleſh be Juſtiſied in his Sight; but 
there is no Condemnation to them which are 
in Chriſt Feſus, who walk not after the Fleſh 
but after the Spirit: For the Law of the Spirit 
of Life in Chriſt Jeſus hath made me free from 
the Law of Sin and Death. Rom. Iii 20. 
viii. I, 2. | | 
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Book IX. 


1 No more of Talk where 
I muſt no more Sing of Diſcourſe where, Ge. 


that This is the Sence appears from what 


follows (v. 5.) I Now muſt change Thoſe Notes 
to J. ragic ; —-— to ſay they Sing is the Poets 
Stile; ding Heav'nly Muſe I. 6, Half yet re- 
mains Unſung, VII. 21. the Ancients us'd to- 


Sing their Verſe; and Generally to Muſick ; and 


That not only their Lyric Poems, but all Others. 


Ibid. God or Angel Gueſt 

not Gueſt, Sometimes God, Sometimes An- 

gel; for, beſides that there is no Comma after 

God, what immediately follows agrees not 

with That Conſtruction. 
Milton who Knew and Study'd the Scrip 


ture Thoroughly; and continually Pro 


Himſelf of its Vaſt Sublimity, as well as the 


More Noble Treaſures it contains, and to 


Which his Poem Owes its Greateſt Luſtre, 


has done it Here very Remarkably. the Epi- 
ſode which has employ d almoſt a Third Part 


of the Work, and is a Diſcourſe betwixt the 


Angel Raphael and Adam, is Plainly Copy'd 
from the xviii Chap. of Gen. and which (by 
the way) has a Sublimity and Air of Anti- 


quity 


AK: | -. op 
quity to which Homer Himſelf is Flat and 
Modern; Here God or Angel Gueſt holds Diſ- 
courſe with Abraham as Friend with Friend, 
Sits Indulgent, partakes Rural Repaſt, permit- 
ting Him the While Diſcourſe in His Turn. 
No more muſt Now be Sung of Such a Hea- 
venly Converſation. God himſelf indeed is 
not properly a Speaker in it, though Adam 
in His part of it Relates his having been Ho- 
nour'd with the Divine Preſence, and a Cele 
ftal ee, VIII. 455. as Several Others, 
XI. 318, Sc. All hitherto is evident beyond 
Contradiction. but why God or Angel Gueſt? 
Read that Chapter and cwill be ſeen that 
This Remarkable Expreſſion is taken from 
the Ambiguity There. he Lord and the 
Young Men. (always Underſtood to be Angels) 
are uſed as Words of the ſame Signification, 
Denoting that the Divine Preſence was ſo Ef- 
fectually with his Meſſengers, that Himſelf 
was alſo There; Such Privilege hath Omni- 

preſence; He Went, yet Staid, as VII. 589, 
588. The Same Milton Intimates in the Paſ- 
ſage before Us; and is a Maſter-Stroke of 
Sublimity 3. OY 


5 Venial Dig 
| Diſcourſe Aſk'd Leave for, as VIII 202, 204, 
Sc. tis ene VIII. 228, 2475 Se. 7 


6 Foul Diftruſt:\ 
as v. 740, 805, 928. n 2; ai 
. ee 11 that 


3 88 5 . IX. 
WE that brought i ink this Warld a W 1111 'of 
a ee, hy” 
tha Greateſt Writers 68 given into This 
Sort of Paronomaſia, Repeating a Word, the 
Sound: therefore the ſame, but with a Diffe- 
rent Sence. Donatus, in his Note on "oe 
of Terence, Andr. I. 4. 3. 
Inceptio eſt Amentium haud a; 
ah that the Ancients Lov'd This ſort of Jin« 
le, and gives Inſtances of it; to which might 
Added ſeveral more out of Homer, Theocrit. 
Virg. Cic. Hor. &c. it has oftentimes Good 
Bfizas, it Awakens the Attention, and gives 
a Ry Pleaſure to the Ear as een Vi 042 


12 Bine and ber Shadow Death, and Mi jor 
Death's Harbinger :' | © 

Sinne, and her Shadow. X. 249: ' Milton alſo 
Explains what he Means when he ſays Miſe- 
ry is the Hatbinger of Death, XI. 4576. he 
w_ thoſe Diſcaſes which 8 to Death, N. 
ſery. . tgl. 


5 . 
a 4 . i - 


13 Sad T oſt, _ Argument 
not Lf but More Heroick then ag . rauth 
of Stern Achilles, &c.* 0 

Though Several Other Particulars are "A 
fy'd as Parts of his preſent Subject, v. 6. &c. 
That of the Anger of God (v. 10.) was the 
Conſequence of Thoſe, and is his Only Sub- 

leck. This Anger as ſays * 4 more Fit Sub- 


ject 


IX. 8 389 ä 
| ject for Heroic Poetry than Thoſe as Vet molt 
Noble Angers Deſcrib'd by Homer and Virgil. 
Milton does not Here compare his Intire work 
with the Iliad, Odyſſes, and Æneid in General, 
but Thoſe Parts of .them with This Part of 
the preſent Poem. He had before made the 
General Compariſon Much to the Advantage 
of Paradiſe Loft. I. 8 III. 17. VII. 3 


19 Or Neptune Ire of juno 8, "that | Bir 
Perplex'd the Greek and. Cytherea s Son; 
Neptunes Anger perplext the Greek (Ulyſſes) 
and Funo's, LEneas, the Son of Venus (O- 
therea,) | 
Perplex d. This word: is perfectly Proper 
and Strong, . becauſe Neprune's Anger and 
5 were perpetually flinging variety of 
ifficulties in the Way, ſtill as thoſe Heroes 
appear d to be Nearer to the Accompliſh- 
ment of their Deſires. Perplex'd, Knotted, 
Weav'd, Tangled; from Plecto Lat. to * 
to Intricate. TY: | 


22 Her Nightly Viſitation Ubimpl 'd, 

This Reflection was Strongly on Milton's 
Mind, *twas There Early, when he was very 
Young. See his Fifth Latin Proſe Ep. That 
to his Father in Verſe, and his Manſus: So 
Eleg. V. 10. VI. 87. and Now, v 47. III. 32. 
VII. 29. and tis a moſt Pleaſing and Alluring 
Circumſtance to have the Mind ſo Imbu'd, 
fo Impregnated with thoſe Sweet Poetical I. 


Eg deas 
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deas, Sleeping, slumbring, or Waking, 1 in the 

Noon-day's Sun, Evening Rs.” or nl in his 
W 4 


— Cer the High Lawns appear 4 
| Under the Op ning Eye-lids of the Morn. 
When the Celeſtia Patroneſ con Such Vi- 
fitations as to Milton 


Not Sin, not Grief, no (7 Fe Such Boſoms 


know, ® 


a God well There, 2 Parad iſe Below. 
26 


Long Choo ſing and Beginning 
| Os 
He ſeems to have had a Subject Like This in 
his Thoughts in his Younger Years; After- 
my wards the Story of King Arthur was Inten- 
8 ded, but wiſely laid Aſide; the reaſon is In- 
wy timated by what Immediately follows but 
This Matter will be more particularly Trea- 
ted in the Prefatory Account of Milton. We 
will only obſerve Here that he Long Deferr'd 
this Great Work 'till he was Diſengag d from 
Diſputes with which he Conceiv'd Himſelf 
Bound to mix in Thoſe Tempeſtuous Days 
that Unhappily made So Great a Part of the 
Life of This Ineſtimable Man. but he pro- 
mis'd it. —— I may One da bope to have ye in 
@ Still time when there all be no Chiding. 
Apol. for Om, 
4 2 


IX. yn . 39 


28 — Hitherto the Onely Argument + 

Heroic deem'd 0 
He particularizes what he Means, and in 
which he has his Eye chiefly on that Goth- 
iſm found in the moſt Celebrated Modern 
Poets, Wann, Spenſer, Arioſto, Taſſo, &c. 


29 (bie Maiſtrie to Dieck 
as the Admir'd Subjects for an Heroic Poem 

werte Miſtaken, ſo Thoſe were Wrong who 
Thought the Diſſecting of Knights was a prin- 

cipal Part of the Skill of a Poet; Deſcribing 
Wounds, as a Surgeon, He doubtleſs here | 
Glanc'd at Homer's. perpetual Affectation of 


This Sort of Knowledge, which Certainly 


Debaſes his Poetry. Milton, as he was not 
Sedulous by Natnre to Indite Wars, wars in 
That Manner had no Room in his Poem, 
none for Trivial Circumſtances, tis Crowded 
Cloſe with Variety of what is Important and 
full of Dignity. 


34 THE Emblazon'd Shields 
Explain'd in the Note on II. 8 


= 5 Impreſes quaint, Capariſon — 
Baſes — 
Impreſes quaint, Uncommon, Witty Deviſes, | 
or Emblems, Painted on their Shields uſu- 
ally with a Motto. We remember One which 
was Not Painted, twas a Blank Shield, the 

CES: - Motto 


5 "I TB ny * 
Motto Imported that the Wearer would Win 
by his Valour wherewith to adorn it. Capari- 
"ow Harneſs, a Warlike Ornament for Horſes; 
a French and Italian Word. Baſes, from Bas 
Fr.) they fall Low,” to the Ground; they are 
alſo call 0 the an from Hooſſ Be- 
daggl d. 


3 Sewers and Seneſhalls 

ewers from Aſcoir Fr. to Set down; for 
Thoſe Officers fer the Diſhes on the Table; 
in Old French Aſſcaurs. Seneſballs, from two 
German Words ſignifying a Servant of a Fa- 
mily; and was Apply'd by Eminence to the 
Principal Servant, the Steward. 


75 the Skill of Artifice or e Mean. 85 

ittle Art is requit'd in a Poet to do This, 
and 'tis a Mean Employment; it gives no 
Great Character ro the Writer or. the Work. 


43 Sufficient of it Self to rai 
That N ame 4 E 


His Higher Subject is it Self Sufficient to give 
a Dignity to a Poem; This has been Left, 


Remains, was Reſerv'd for him, as v. 42. He 
| 9280 the Others. 


| 4 = Unleſs an Age 700 \Tuate, OSS 
Unleſs the Vigour of Human Nature is too 
much Declin'd in theſe Later Ages of the 
| World; an Age too Long after the W 
| ave ' 


with Written, So far Superiour to Sith the = 


Moderns have to Boaſt, _ 8 
Nuts Metforibus Annie. 7 3 


wid. — or Cold . 

 Chimat, as Milton in his Manſus | 
 Manſe Pater, jubeo longum ſalvere fer evunm 
Miſſus Hyperboreo juvems peregrinus ab axe. 
Nec tu longinguam bonus aſpernabere Miſam, 
We nuper gelidd vix enutrita 7 artto, . 


48 the Sun was Sunk 8 wy „ 
That Sun whoſe Setting was the Abgel's Sig- 


nal to Depart; as VIII. 630. the next Setting 


Sun Sees our Firſt Parents Naked of e In- | 


NOCEure, Joy, and Peace. 


ve , — Short Arbiter 
To wixt Day and Night, 


Neither One nor the Saber; an indifferent 


Perſon Therefore, and fit to Decide the Diſ- 
Pute between them, * ſhould 9 6 


58 3) Night he Fel ary 
Driven from Paradiſe by Gabriel, IW. 10 14. 


6 2 the Space of Notes Contini/d Ni ights be rode | 


with Darkneſs, 


. of Day fearing to be Diſcovers 4 


. he was a Whole Week in Darkneſs, 
80 that all the Seven Four and Twenty 
Hours was with Him One Continu'd Night: 


\ | 04 


394 8 2 


64 —— Thrice the Equino&#ial line 

be Circled, Four times Croſs'd the Carr of 
Night | 

From Pole to Pole, Traver fing each Colure; 
the Equinoctial Line divides the Globe in 
Twain, making the North and South Hemi- 
ſpheres, at the Greateſt diſtance from which 
- Line are the Two Points which are call'd the 
| Poles. the Colures are Two Great Circles 
which perpendiculag to That, Cut it at Right 
Angles, One at the firſt point of Aries and 
Libra, which is call'd the Colure of the E- 
guinox, the other go Degrees Diſtant at Can- 
cer and Capricorn, and is call'd the Sol/iztial 
Colure. [Ladies, be pleas'd to Cut an Orange 
in the Middle, between the Top and Bottom, 
That Cut ſeen on the Rind is the EquinoCtial, 
Curt it again from the Stalk Downwards, 
Twice, dividing it into Quarters, There are 
your Colures.] the Chariot, or Road of the 
Night, as That of the Day, goes Eaſt and 
Weſt, the Poles lye North and South. to 
Traverſe the Colures is to go Athwart them 
Obliquely (from Tranfver/us, Oblique ) So 
that what is here ſaid is, Sathan flew Three 
times round the Earth from Eaſt to Weſt as 
the Sun, but always on the Oppoſite fide of 
the Globe, Four times he Croſs'd That Road 
towards the Poles, but Obliquely {till to Avoid 
the Sun; by which Oblique Cqurſe he muſt. 
| at 


IX. ä 395 
at each Turn Traverſe One of the Colures. 
and thus the Seven Four and Twenty Hours 


of continu'd Night are Employ d; by this Ob-. 


liquity of the Way Toward and From the 


Poles, and the Direct paſſage Eaſt and Weſt; 


the whole Globe was Thoroughly ſearched: 


that is, he Sought High and Low, Far and 


Wide; but tis ſaid Poetically, Such is the 
Difference between Common Speech, and 
the Language of the Muſes; Much the Same 
as That between Common Poetry, and an Air 
 Accompany'd with Inſtruments. Not that 
the Latter has Always More Eloquence, as 


Neither has Poetry than Proſe; Each has 
it's Peculiar Advantages and All Depend on 


the Audience. 
67 


and on the Coaft Averſe 


Stealth 
found unſuſpeted Way, 
Averſe from Averſus, Turn'd from Where the 
Entrance Seem'd moſt Difficult, and was 
Therefore left Unwatch'd; he Stole in. 


2 into @ Gulph ſhot under Ground 
eIV. 225. | 


TO — Sea he had Search d and Land 

as before an Aſtronomical Account of his 
Journeying was given, Now 'tis Repeated Ge- 
ographically ; twas partly to Avoid the Day, 


# rom Entrance or Cherubic Watch , by 


the 


\ 


_ | . 
the Fugitive Malice fear'd Diſcovery, Partly 
to find Which of all the Creatures moſt” 
fortune, [moſt Ready and Convenient] mi po 
ferve his Wiles, v. 85. and Ne to 22 En- 

trance uin into CE ene: | 


m_ 


* * 17 


57 Pike Een o over Peu, Ge. e e 
The River 04, Oby, is a Vaſt River 1 95 
through Muſcovy, and away into the Frozen 
Sea juſt under the North Pole. Thence to 
the Antartic or Southern Pole; no Place is 
There nam'd in particular, being All Sea or 
Land unknown. his way Welt is fix d from 
Orontes a River flowing from Mount Leba- 
nus near Eden, then the Whole Length of 
the Mediterranean, and away Croſs the Ar- 
lantic Ocean to America, and fo to the Eaſt- 
Indies. the Land where Flows ey and 
A e 
79 B e as 7 Arts" W | 
the Antartic is the South pole, as the Artis 
is the North, or the Urmoſt South and North 
Points on the Surface of the Globe. Here it 
mult be Noted that Sathan was between the 
two Poles, that is between the Utmoſt North 
and South Points, he muſt then go Up to 
One and Down to the other (Up beyond the 
River Ob, Downward as far, c. tis true 
there is Neither Up nor Down, as there is 
Neither North nor South in a Globe but as 
tis * fix d, and as One place reſpects 

f Another, 


* 


IX. 397 | 
Another, but as tis So Fix'd, and as * place 
where we dwell, and (where Paradiſe is Sup- 
pos d to have been) is on That Side of the 
Equator as has the Northern, or Artic Pole 
Elevated on our Globes; therefore to go North 
is to go Up, South to go Down. See this 
N Deſerib' d by! Fi Irg. Georg, I. 240. 


Ibid. ei — and in Length 
m | » 
ſtill imagining as before ; if tis Up t to pf 
North, and Down, South; to go Eaſt or Weſt 
is to do Neither, tis to go on, io go in Length. 
This is alſo call d Longitude, as III 576. Las 
titude 1s Dreadth; 561. X. 673. 


80 o the Ocean, Barr d 

at Darien Be 
the Iſthmus of Daren 605 the Ve Indies) IS 
a Neck of Land that Stops the South-Sea as 
a Bar; and by this the South and North 44 
merica s are Te d together. 


97 Him after Ding Debate, Irreſolute | 
: of Thoughts Revolv 'd, 'bis Final Sentence 
choſe, | 
| of the many Thoughts rolling To and Fro | 
in his Mind not yet knowing Which to Fix 
How at Length he Determin'd, and Choſe 
Him the Serpent. 
op | br 
10 Fit Veſſel, Hirth * f Fraud, " 
ps. 


* 


a. * 


398 IX. 
Imp is Son. 80 Spenſer i in his wn Fairy | 
Queen. * 
and thou moſt dreaded Imp of alen Jove 
Fair Venus's Son 
as Venus was Jove's Daughter, Cupid was bis 
Grand- Son, Son or Grandſon, (the Ancients 
 call'd Both Sons) Imp of Fraud is Son of Fraud, 
Inſtrument of Fraud. as 1 Sam. xviii. 17. e 
thou Valiant for Me, (or as in the Margin) a 
Son of Valour. the Serpent was then the Fit- 
teſt Inſtrument of Sathar's Fraud, the Sub- 
tleſt Beaſt, v. 86. See the Note on v. 176. 
of this Bock. Milton himſelf has in the Al- 
legro, v. 133. call'd Shakeſpeare a Poet above 
all remarkable for his Fancy,  _ 
* Shakeſ peare Fancie's Child. 


102 for ds God after Better W ſo would 
build? 
the Poet making the Devil, who had Seen 
Heaven, be in Doubt Which was Preferable, 
ſays More than he had faid, V. 575. or any. 
where Elſe, it muſt be Conſider d however, 
Earth was in its Virgin Beauty, and 'twas 
New to Him; for though he had ſeen it Be- 
fore, 'twas Chiefy by Night. tis Natural to 
Depreciate what is irrecoverably Loſt, or Not 
to be Attain'd, as to Exaggerate Hop'd for 
Good; though tis Obſervable Milton as a Po- 
et, whatever his Thoughts, were Otherwile, 
reduces All but God en to ſome 8 
of Materiality. a 1 
130 | 


IX. Vo 


13 — Danc't round by Other Heav'ns 
— v +2 

the Ptolomean Syſtem, III. 380. VIII. 22. Sa- 

than Thus judg'd as being what was moſt 

Obvious. the Planets are call'd Heavens for 

their Brightneſs, as the Earth is Here 80 

call'd upon account of its Beauty, 


113 of Growth, Sence, Reaſon, All ſumm d up 
An Man. 0 Ty A, 

the three Kinds of Life riſing as it were by Steps, 
the Vegetable, Animal, and Rational; of all 
which Man partakes, and He only; he grows 
as plants, Minerals, and all things Inanimate; 
he Lives as all Other Animated Creatures, but 

is over and Above endu'd with Reaſon. 


118 — 7 in None of Theſe | 
find Place or Refuge ; 2 4 
a Habitation, or Security from Divine Wrath. 


121 the Hatefull Siege 

of Contraries Sip e, 
Siege of Contraries, Batter'd on Both Sides; 
the Beauty of the Earth puts him Strongly in 
Mind of the Heaven he has' Loſt, and That 
by Compariſon makes his Hell appear More 
Hell; the Contraſt gives greater Force to 
Both, as II. 599. He is the Seat of War; So 
. Faru Reg. E-410; Gee 2 © 
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30 to my Relenthi Thonghet 7” | 
130 ton 5 towards Himſelf, till Eas'd by De- 
froyng: a ens Uſe of the Word. 


bid. 2 — — ond Him Deſtroy = 
88 in hams ay work His Utter Loſ 
| For Whom all This. was mode, All This 
will ſoon 
_.. Follow as to Him Linksi in Wealar Wee 
5 Construction is, All this will ſoon follow 
Him in Deſtruction or Ruin; Him Once, N 
Here or Ruin d. 


— one e Third, he — 


146 ge if they at left 
are his Created, 
created by him, he Doubts i it, as V. 856. 


1 48 Den 160 Advance into Our Rooms: 
Sathan Imagines to Himſelf Three 8 
God had to Create Man; to be Reveng d, t 
Repair his Own Loſs of his Adorers, and — 
n * the Truc ul, 260, Vie 1 mg 


' 2 N . 


151 with FRE = Spoiler, * Salle: 4 let 
with Beauty, Power, Reaſan, Happyneſs, &c. 
Loſt by the Fal'n Angels. Becauſe, as Was 
laid juſt before, Man \ was to Supply Their pla- 


Ces 


ces in Heaven, and enjoy the W 
they had forfeited, See & 484. | 


164 am Now conſtrainud, 
into a B eaſt, and mixt with Beſtial Slime, 
' This Eſſence to Incarnate and Imbrute, 
Jam Now forc'd into a Beaſt, and to Incar- 
nate, &c. the Verb Conftrain'd governs Both 
the Members. There are Innumerable In- 
ſtances in Milton, Horace, and the Beſt La- 
tin and Greek Poets of the Same Verb Go- 
verning in One Member of the Period, a 
Noun, Sc. and in che other a Verb, Ge. 


17 Tinti mit 
I Care not, Tur: it not into the Account, as 
Comparatively inconſiderable. Reck is an 


Angl. Saxon Word ſignifying Care. So Spenſ. 
Shep. Cal. Decemb. „ , | 


What Recked 1 US Wintry Ages waſte ? 
bid, 


So it light Well Aim'd, 


Since Higher I. fall Short, on Him wes 
„ Next 


provokes my Envie, 


So it Strikes Sure, Him, who after the Grea- 
ter and Firſt Object of my Envy, and who is 


our of my Reach, I Next would be Reveng'd 
on. | 


176 Son f Deſpite, | 
the Effect of Spite, as 147. Son of is 


D d Phraſe 


402 IX. 
Phraſe much us d in the Hebrew Na 
and has Significations Somewhat Vary d, but 
always with the Same General Tendency. Sons 
of Belial is very Frequent. Son of Valour was 
quoted on, v. 89. Sons of Death, 1 Sam. xxvi. 
16. Sons of the Band, 2 Chron. xxv. 13. 
(Margin) of Aſfliction; of Deſtruction, Per- 
Aition; of the Burning Coal (Margin) Job v. 
7. of his Quiver, Sam. iii. 13. (Margin) of 
Oil, Zach. iv. 14. (Margin) Agrecable to Son 
of Deſpite. . Poetical. 


179 Dank 

Moiſt, but not as with Us, Dirty, Mud- 
dy; This Moiſture was of Pure Water or 
Dewy Mit, Such as VII. 333. 


180 Like a Black Miſt low Craving" | 
a Black Miſt; Something Infernal broke 
through his Diſguiſe. Grey and Blue Miſts 
were Uſual in This Garden, not Black Ones. 
See the Note on XII. 629. 

This Miſt is the Same with hd he Stole 
into Paradiſe this Second time through the 


Same Cavity by which the River entred, as 
V. 70. i 


18 5 Net yet in Herrid Shade, or bid Den, 
no Such yet were. 


186 nor Necent yet, „ 
N F. irſt Edit. tis Not Nocent. | . 
"A Ibid, 


IX. 493 


Ibid. e — Graf 1. 

Herb is Graſs 

—— N on Graminis attigit Florham, tt | 
Virg. Eccl. V. WY 


Herb would have been a Low Word Alone, 
So would Graſs have been; he Always putz 
them together, or makes ſome Addition, ay 
the Flourie Herb, Sc. 

189 in Heart or Head, f ene 
in Diſpoſition, or Underſtandig 10 J. 


398 Now when as Sacred. Light began 70 
Daune | 
In Eden on the Humid Flonts that breathd 
| thir Morning Incenſe, when all e 
that breath, 
from th Earths great Altar ſend 15 5 
lent Praiſe 

to the Creator, and his No ofiril; fill 

_ with Gratefull Smell, | 
what an Inchanting Deſcription of the Earli- 
eſt Morning! the Day is juſt opening her 
Grey Mantle, the M:/ts and Exhalations Now 
riſe from the Earth and Waters; the Dewy 
Flowers and Plants Breath Refreſhing Sweet-. 
neſs, and Silently praiſe their Creator offer- 
ing their pleaſing Scents, &c.” None Here can 
be meant but the Vegetable and Terreſtrial 
Breath, a truly Silent Praiſe; till the Human 
Pair came . the Firſt of the Animal Kind, 
| D + and 
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404 IX. 
and added their Vocal Worſhip: They loſt not 
any of that Seaſon, Prime for Sweeteſt Scents 
and Aires, for their Sleep = Light, bred 
from pure Digeſtion, &c. as V. 4. A Happy 
Morning, but the Laſt in Paradiſe that was ſo. 

That by Creatures v. 199. is meant Every 
ching Created, whether Animate, or Inani- 
mate, See the Note on V. 164. 


218 Sprin „ 


as if the intire Treafre of 0 whole Spring was 
Here Collected. BOLF 3 


\ 


227 Sole Eve, Aſſociate Sole 


but One Eve, but One Companion, as W. 
18 VIII. 363, S 


. Smiles from Reaſon flow, 
Rifbility, or the power of Laughing or Smi- 
ling has by Some Philoſophers. been Thought 
to 2 the Diſtinction of Man, as allow'd to 
no Other Animal. 


oo The Path end Bears |. 
Theſe, Thus tis in the Firſt and Beſt Edit 
ons, not The, as afterwards by Miſtake. 


270 —— he Virgin Majeſtic of Eve 
the Ancients (Milton is One perpetually) us'd 
the Word Virgin with more Latitude than We, 
as Virgil Eclog. VI. 47. calls Paſipbae Vir- 
Ein after ſhe had had three. Children, and ” | 
Hits vi 


IX. 405 
vid calls Medea, Adultera Virgo. It is put 
Here to Denote Beauty, Bloom, Sweetneſs, 
Modeſty, and all the Amiable Characters 
which are Uſually found in a Virgin, and 
Theſe with Matron Majeſty; what a Picture! 


271 As One who Loves and ſome Unkindneſs 
meets, 

with Sweer Auſteer Compoſure | 
That Lovely Picture is Already Chang'd, that 
Sweetneſs is Now join'd with a Neu. Comer, 
Auſteer Compoſure, a ſure Indication All is not 
Right within. Here is the Firſt Check to 
Conjugal Happyneſs; This is the Black Line 
that Parts en and Miſery. 


283 not Capable of Death or Paine, 
being yet Innocent, as 292, 327. 


288 Thoughts, which how found they harbour 
in thy Breaſt 

Adam Miſithought of Her 70 Thee fo Dear? 
the Note of Interrogation at the end of the 
Sentence gives a Poignancy to ir; the Con- 
ſtruction and Sence being Thus. You ſaid 
juſt now (v. 228) how Dear I was to you, 
how came you to Harbour ſuch Ungrounded 
Suſpicion of my Prudence, Fidelity and Love: a 


291 Daugbter of God and Man 
of God as being Form'd by Him, of Man, 
the Matter, the Ri being Supply'd by Adam. 
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333 — find Peace within 


310 Acceſs 
Increaſe | 


312 of Outward Strength | 
That Sathan ſhould be afraid of Adaw 8 
ROE | Is Explain d, v. 484, Se. 


3 I 4 would Utmoſt Vigor Raiſe, and Rais d 
Unite. 

would give utmoſt Vigour to my Vertues, and 

fo rais'd Unite them, 


3 18 So ſpake Domeſtick Adam in bis care | 
and Matrimonial Love 
Family Care, Adam, as the Head of it, had 
the Care of All; to which was Added. his 
Conjugal Love, regarding Her in particular. 


320 Leſs Attributed 
Leſs, that is, too Little, an n Elegant Latiniſm. 


30 Sticks no Diſtonour. 
if This Phraſe appears Low, tis however Au- 
thoriz'd by Eve” ta ſpeaking of the Ho- 
nour of young Harry Percie, 25 Hen. IV. 
Act II. Sc. 3. 
it Stuck upon him as the Sun 
in the Grey Vault of Heaven 


Favour 


4 C. 


OT | 407 
Favour from Heav'n, Our Witneſs from 
5 th Event. | 
Witneſs of our Vertues ſtanding the Tryal, 
v. 317. That is proof of our Conftancy, 367, 
as Heb. xi. 3. Abel's Sacriſicing obtain d Wit- 
neſs that be was Righteous, God Teſtiſying, &c. 
See Rom. viii. 16. Fob xvi. 19. Eve ſays the 
Event will be a Witneſs of our Vertues having 
been 'Try'd and Stood the Teſt. 


335 and what is Faith, Love, Vertue, Unaſ- 
Jay'd . 

Alone, without Extemour Help Suſtain'd ? 
and what Merit is there in Any Vertue till it 
has Stood the Teſt Alone, and without Other 
Aſſiſtance? | 

Paullum Sepulte diftat inertiæ 
Celata Virtus. 
Hor. Od. IV. 9, 29. 


3 53 But bid ber well beware, and ſtill Erect, 
beware ſhould have been printed Thus, be 
Ware; be Wary. So in the Maſk Silence was 
took e're ſhe was Ware, 562. Par. Reg. I. 225. 
but Unware Mifled. _ 
Still Erect, Conſtantly keeping Strifeſt 
Watch, See v. 362, 363. * 


354 Leaſt by ſome Fair Appearing Good Sur- 
priz/ 


Sbee Difate Falſe, and Mifinforme the 
Will 
| Dd 4. =... my 


—_: $2 = 
Here is the whole Progreſs of Voluntary Ac- 
tion. the Underſtanding Perceives, Judges 
the thing is Good; Will and Action follow, 
if not ſuperſeded by New Perception, Deter- 
mination and Will; Thus it is Always, though 
Sometimes almoſt Inſtantaneouſſy. the Whole 
depends upon Reaſon, Perceiving and Judg- 
ing; fo it follows, v. 359, Sc. 


367 woulaſt thou Approve thy Conftancy, Ar. 
robe 

Fi thy Obedience; th Otber Ts can 
know, _ 

Not ſeeing thee Attempted, who Atteſt * 
the Superiority of Adam over his Wife was a 
Point agreed, IV. 440, 636. VIII. 540. on 
This Foundation He argues Strongly. Indeed 
he offers no Compulſion, or Abſolute Com- 
mand (IX. 1 174) but he Sufficiently intimates 
his Pleaſure. "Now ſays He, you ſeem very 
Secure of your Conſtant Perſeverance in your 
Obedience to God, That I cannot be Aſſur d 
of "till I have Seen the Tryal, but if thou 
would'ſt Perſuade Me of it let Me Now See 

thy Obedience to thy Huſband. 


0 But F thou think, Tryal unſuught may find 

7 Us iſs Securer 17 * 2 Tarn 7 "a 
Seemſt, 

if thy Opinion is, that an Attempt when Un- 

expected may find us Leſs upon our Guard 

| than 


„ 409 
than chou Seem'ſt to Think we ſhould be 
when Thus Warn'd (381.) 


372 Go; far thy Stay, not Free, Abſents e thee” 
ore; 

what is Done Unwillingly i is in Effect Deny dz 

to which is Added che Harſh Senſe of Con- 

ſtraint. 

Already the Fall is Begun; the Harmony 
of Paradiſe is Broke by Eve's Pride: She will 
not bear being Advis d, as Imply ing ſome Suſ- 
picion of Her. 
the whole Scene is Admirabiy Wrought up, 
the Breach was Occaſion d by a Trifle in Ap- 
pearance, and What Seem'd to have a Right 
Motive, a Concern to Do Well; Exceeding 
Plauſible; but by Inſenſible Steps This 
Little- Suſpected Cauſe produc'd a Melancholly 
Effect, which produc'd a Much worſe. They 
Part; ſhe triumphing in her Obſtinacy, and 
not Content with His Diffidence of Her; and 
He as Little pleas'd to find Her not ſo Perfect 


as He had imagin'd. Seeds of Harſher Diſ- 
cord. | VEL 


378 with thy Rene then, 
a Forc'd Permiſſion, Extorted by Her Per- 
ſiſting, yet built upon as a Voluntary Appro- 


bation. the Conſequence Fatal. See X. 155, 
1171, 1184. 


38 5 Thus ae ying, from her Huſbands Hand 


ter 
2 


= > IX, 
| ber Hand ' . * 
Soft ſhee withdrew, | 
Tis Pity any Reader ſhould Overlook the 


Beauty and Force of This Paſſage, Impati- 


ent to Compleat her Conqueſt, while ſhe was 


5 ſpeaking what did not really Convince 


erſelf, ſne was Going; His Forc'd Conſent 
is finely Mark d, ſhe Drew away Her Hand 
from His, yet Wiſhing to Detain her, Loath, 
Dreading to Part. In vain! 'tis a Maſter- 
Touch of Tenderneſs in Few Words. 


387 Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's Traine, 


ountain Nymphs were call'd Oreads, the 
Dryads preſided over the Groves, and Chiefly 
the Oaks; Each had One, and Dy'd with it. 
Delia is one of Diana's Names, as born in 


Dehs. by; | 
ſuch Gardning 7. vols as Art yet 


391 
Rude, 
Rude, from Rudis, Ignorant, Unpoliſh'd. 


392 Guiltleſs of Fire 

Alluding to the Story of Prometheus who had 
Stolen Fire from Heaven which the Gods 
had Refus'd, Theſe Tools were then made 
without the Help of that Criminal Advan- 
tage, not of Iron Therefore. 


393 7 Pales, or Pomona, 7. bus adorn d, 
Likeſt ſhee Scem d Pomona when ſbee fled 
| | : Ver- 


IX. 411 
Vertumnus, or 10 Ceres in her Prime, 
yet Virgin of Proſerpina from Jove. 

Pales Goddeſs of Shepherds, Pomona of Gar- 
dens and Orchards; Vertumnus King of Tuſ- 
cia who taught the Arr of Gardening. Thus 
Adorn'd, a Woman's Beſt External Ornament 
is what denotes her good Houſewifry. Tony 
Others are well known. 

Liłeſt, not Likelyeſt, as we think *% tis in 
All the Editions except the Firſt. 

Thus Adorn'd, furniſh'd with Gardening 
Tools, ſhe ſeem'd moſt like Pales, or Pomona 
when ſhe fled Vertumnus; or Ceres in her 
Bloom of Beauty ; Unſtain'd, Guiltleſs of, not 
the Mother of Proſerpina, her Daughter by 
Jove's Embraces, from ove, as Plaut. Cur- 
cul. I. 1. 51, ſhe is Chaſte from me, Ec. | 

Tam a me pudica eſt quaſi Soror mea ea fit. 

So Ovid Trift. II. I. 

Facta fit unde Parens Ilia namque leget — 

 X#neiadum Genetrix unde fit Alma Venus. 
from whence Ilia is become a Mother, i. e. 
from Mars; from whence Venus is the Mo- 
ther of Æneas, i. e. from Anchiſes. till then 

Ilia was yet Virgin of Romulus from Mars, 

and Venus of Æneas from Anchiſes. Lucret. 

ſays IV. 1162. Ceres ab Iacco. Ceres from 

Bacchus, as Here Proſerpina from za 


400 bee to him as Oft eng 
to be return d by Noon amid the” = 
8 and 


! 


421 IX. 
and all things in beſt Order to invite 
Noontide Repaſt, or Afternoons Repo ſe. 

She Engag'd to be Return'd amid the Bowre 

and amid every thing There prepar'd to In- 

vite, Se. 

Return d, as if Already done; very Elegant 
and New, and full of Energy. it Expreſſes 
great Punctuallity and Houſehold Care, as 
IV. 624. O Much Da much Failing 
Hapleſs Eve! 


408 Such Ambuſh Hid | 
Hid is in the two Firſt Editions, Some ns 
_ Laid, Corruptly. 


409 155 aited with Hell F Rancour Imminent. 
Confirm'd and Settled Hatred juſt ready to fall 


on, Helliſh Rancour Watching NY 
the Occafion Now at Hand, 


425 Veild i in a Chud of Progrance, where ſh 
od. 
Half Spy'd, ſo Thick the Roſs Buſhing 
round 
about her Glow'd; 
Coſii dentro una nuuola di Fiori 
(be da le Mani Angeliche Saliva, 
E ri cadeua giù, dentro e di fuori 
Danna m'apparue. 
Dante ſays This, ſpeaking of Beatrice when 
ſhe came to him at his firſt Arrival in Hea- 
ven. a Lady (ſays he) Me to Me within 
a Cloud 


IX. 413 
a Cloud of Flowers which rain'd on all ſides 
from Angel hands. 5 
A Cloud of Fragrance, the Fragrance for 
the Roſes which gave it. True Poetry; Proſe 
would ſay the Buſhing Roſes gave a Delicious 
Fragrance. This is the Spring of. Roſes of v. 
218. Spring, Buſhing, both denote a grear 
Number; So 4 Cloud here is not to expreſs a 
Vapour, as if Fragrance roſe in a kind of 
Smoak like That of Incenſe ; Cloud as the reſt, 
Means to expteſs the Multitude of Roſes. See 
the Note on VI. 539. This Cloud of Roſes 
Glow'd, a Property apply'd to Roſes by An- 
cients and Moderns; for though the Colour 
of a Blown Roſe is Cool and Delicate, ir 
 Glows among the Dewy Verdure, as does Au- 
rora's Purple Mantle in the Early Sky. © Thus 
© Veil'd, Half Spyd is Eve's Virgin Beauty 
* and Majeſty Seen; Buſy with her Roſes and 
other Flowers which ſhe often Stoops down 
to Support with her Fine Hand, They 
* Touch'd by Her fair Tendance Gladher grew, 
VIII. 47. if Ever, Then, Then had the Sons 
© of God Excuſe to have been Enamour d. 
Here is a Picture, which ſhould All the Great 
Names we know, in whatever Age, Concur 
in Painting, Imagination Muſt Supply what 
Colours cannot: And Happy is That Imagi- 
Nation that Can, or that even Can Attain to 
form Such! a Picture as Some One of Thoſe 

great Maſters could make. 


431 


414 . : IX. 


431 — Mindle 75 the while 
Herſelf, 
Mindleſs Herſelf appel Unmindlul, not 
reflecting, that ſhe her Self was Unſuſtain d. 
a Greciſm; Familiar too with the Beſt Latin 
Poets. 
— Senfit Medios delapfus i in 2 Hoſtes. 0 
Ving. An. II. 377. 


436 T be Valuble and Bold, how Hid, New 
| „ 
among Th e 2 ae and Neuer 
Rowling to and fro, the Motion of a Serpent, 
he Fluctuates, as v. 668. Bold, as not being 
Now Afraid to Approach fince the is Alon. 
He Haſtens, rolling Quick and Voluminous, 
as 631, 633. He had Travers d many a Walk 
in Search of his Prey; perceiving Eve alone, 
Thus ' Embolden'd' he moves more Swift, 
Now hid, Now Seen, Thridding the Under 
wood, and Flickering among the Thick wo- 
ven Arborets (Little Arbors) and Flowers, 
making his way Directly towards her. 
We may imagine the Serpent Crept, or 
Mov'd Erect as ferv'd his Purpoſe ; for though 
he choſe the Latter when he Addreſs'd Eve, 
v. 497, he is rank d among thoſe of the Worm- 
kind, VII. 482. IV. 347. he could do eme 
Now he is condemn d to Crawl Dy N 


* 


„ 
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44 — tn rach Rant the Hind of 
Eve: 

Tm-border'd, the Banks were Border'd wich 

the various Flowers. 

be Hand of Eve. Het work Hopi Eve! 

That Work of Hers was not Intended the 

fuch a Gueſt. 


439" — 2 Gardens Feigl 
or of Reviv'd Adonis, or renown'd 

Alcinous, Hot of Old Laertes Son, 
the Fabulous Gardens of Adonis, or of Alci- 
nous who entertain'd Ulyſes the Son of La- 
ertes, a Story in Homer's Odyſſes. the Gar- 
dens of Adonis (ſaid to be reſtor'd to Life af- 
ter having been Slain by a Boar) are famous 
in * and Modern Authors, and moſt 
Beautifully Deſcrib'd by ſeveral of them, a- 
mong the reſt by Marino in his whole VIS. 
Canto, Spenſer III. Can. 6. and Baſilius Zan- 
chius in his Hortus Sapientiæ. Milton Him- 
ſelf has mention'd them in his Maſque. 

There are alſo Other kind of Gardens ſpo- 
ken of frequently by the Ancients, but moſt 
particularly by Theocritus in his Fine Deſcrip- 
tion of the Feaft of Adonis, as it was Cele- 
brated in His time at Alexandria by Arſinoe 
Queen of Egypt; a Mixture of all things cho- 
ſen for the moſt Delicious Look and Smell, 
the moſt Beauryful Gardens that could be I- 
magin d in 3 and theſe in Silver 
i Baſkets; 


416 IX 
Baſkets; and Carry'd (as we learn Elſewhere) 
by young Ladies of the Greateſt Beauty and 
Quality, Dreſs'd with the Utmoſt Magnifi- 
cenſe. Milton ſpeaks of theſe Religious Cere- 
monies, I. 447. and Here they are the moſt 
proper Illuſtrations that could have been 
thought of; Delicious in All reſpects, but the 
Circumſtance of theſe Gardens of Adonis be- 
ing to Laſt but a very little while, which e- 
ven became a Proverb among the Ancients, 
adds a very Pathetick propriety to the Simile : 
Still More, as that 'tis not the Whole Garden 
of Eden which is Now ſpoken of, but that 
One Delicious Spot where Eve was, This Flow- 
rie Plat (456) and This was of her Own 
Hand, as thoſe Gardens of Adonis were al- 
ways of the Hands of thoſe Lovely Damſels, 
Leſs Lovely yet than Se. 
Adonis is ſaid to be Reviv'd becauſe theſe 
Ceremonies always began with Mourning for 
him as Dead, and Ended with Rejoycing and 

Praiſes upon his Suppos d Revival. See St. 
TFerom on Ezek, VIII. 14. Lucian, or who- 
ever wrote that little Treatiſe de Dea Syria, 
and Theocritus in the Idyl above cited. 


442 Or 7 hoſe, not Myſtic where the Sapient 
held Dalliance with his faire Egyptian 
Spouſe, E 


Not Allegorical, as Some have Imagin'd, but 
Real Gardens, Eccl. ii, 5. Cant. vi. 2, 1 Kings 


We * ; 450 
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450 — Tedded 1d Graf 
Graſs juſt Mow'd and ſpread for Digg P 


Ibid. Kine, 
the Plural of Kub, a Cow in the 7. e 
Language. 


457 — Her Heav'nly Forme 
Angelic, but more Soft and Feminine, 

the Angels were Beautyfully Delicate, but 
Maſculine (X. 890.) Prime in Manhood where 
Nouth ended. (XI. 245.) Eve had that Ange- 
lic Bloom more Softned, Such as, if diffe- 
rence of Sex were in Heaven, Female Angels 
would have. Beauty, which together with 
the Graceful Innocence, and Lovely Aire in Ge- 
ſture and Action preſents New, and thoſe 
Delightful Pictures to the Imagination. Such 
Beauty when the Devil ſaw, his Malice was O- 
veraw'd, he was Abſent from his Evil Self, 
and for a Moment became, Nein, Stu- 
pidly Good. N 


461 Rapine Sweet Bereav'd 
Sweetly Snatch'd ; Sweet Robbery. 
Then thou our Fancy of it Self bereaving 
ſaid - Shakeſpear 9 Milton in his Juvenile 
orks 


468 though in Mid Heaven 
Hell would Burn Within him though he were 
Ee in 


- ͤ— — 2— . 


— .. — 


418 1 


in the Midſt of Heavenly Bliſs, Surrounded 
10 it. | 


472 Gratulating : 
Rejoycing within Himſelf, He had been 


Snatch'd from Himſelf into a State of Inſipi- 
dity; Now the Flood-gates of Evil are again 


ſet open, Forth Guſhes the Torrent; Soon 
he Recollects Fierce Hate, and Excites all his 
Thoughts of Miſchief, duly Rejoycing to Pro- 
ſecute his Diabolick Purpoſe of Deſtruction, 


the Only Joy of which his Damn'd Mind is 
Capable, as v. 478. 


490 not Terrible, though Terrour be in Love. 

And Beautie, not Nb by Stronger 

Hate, 

Sathan had been ſaying that he dreaded A. 
dam, Such was his Strength of Body and 
Mind, and his Own ſo Debas'd from what it 
Was in Heaven; but Eve (he goes on to ſay) 
15 Lovely, not Terrible, though Terrour be in 
Love and Beauty, Unleſs tis Approached by 
a Mind Arm'd with Hate as His is; a Hate 


the Greater as 'tis Diſguis'd under Diſſembled 
Love. 


a Late Excellent Writer hath Obſerv'd on 
This Paſſage, that a Beautyfull Woman is 


* Approach'd with Terror Unleſs He who 
Approaches her has a Stronger Hatred of 


% Her than Her Beauty Can beget Love in 
ce Him.“ See II. 160. 


499 
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499 —— &@ Surging Maze 
Surging from Surgens (Lat.) Riſing, a Maze, 
Intricate. He was not Prone, Waving, as 
Serpents are Now, but Riſing from his Tail 
in Circles, One above Another. | 


ne. —— this Head 
Creſted Aloft, and Carbuncle his Eyes ; 
with Burniſht Neck of Verdant Gold, 
Ereci | 
Amidſt bis Circling Spires, that on the Graſs 
Hloted Redundant: 
Pleaſing was his Shape, and Lovely. Crefted, 
Criſta (Lat.) is a Comb as of a Cock, or a 
Tuft of Feathers, as Some Birds have on their 
Heads, Thence an Ornament on the Head 
as That on a Helmet is call'd a Creſt (See IV. 
989) Thus This Serpent's Head was Creſted. 
a Carbuncle is ſo Nam'd (for So the Word 
Signifies Carbunculus, from Carbo, (Lat.) from 
its Reſemblance to a Burning Coal; Such were 
his Eyes; his Neck a Bright Graſs Green, 
Smartly Touch'd up (as the Painters ſay) with 
Gold. his Body riſing in Circling Spires, Cir- 
cles One above Another, Leſſening as they 
riſe, and ending in a Point. Theſe Spires 
Floated Swiftly and in Abundance, More 
than Enough: A moſt Wonderfully Natural 
Deſcription of a Serpent Thus Erect, not No- 
cent Yet, as v. 186. | 
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505 —— not Thoſe that in Illyria Chang”! 4 


Hermione and Cadmus, 
Cadmus Son of Agenor King of the Phenici- 
ans, and Harmonia the Daughter of Mars and 
Venus were turn'd into Serpents for having 


5 Slain One Sacred to Mars. She is alſo call'd 


Hermione by Some Authors, as particularly by 


Apollon. Rhodius, and the Ancient Scholiaſt on 


Horace. Cadmus & Hermione in Angues 
conver ſunt, nam Hermione filia Martis & 
Veneris. Milton has choſen the Leſs known 
Name, Perhaps becauſe it was So, but Pro- 
bably as more Sonorous. 

the Serpents are Here ſaid to have Wrought 
the Change, and very Poetically; for as the 
Serpentine Nature prevail'd, They Seem'd to 
have Subdu'd the Humane. Ovid taught 
Milton This Bold Deſcription in his Hiſtory 
of This Transformation ( Metam. IV.) Her- 
monia, (Hermione) Seeing Cadmus becoming 
a Serpent, 
Teque his ait exue Monſtris 
ſays ſhe. Diveſt your Self of This Monſter. 
the Idea This Naturally gives is of a Ser- 
pent coming to Change him. So the Nile 


is ſaid to Change the Sea. Lucan. I. 684. 


Dua Mare Lagæi Mutatur gurgite Nili. 
the River pouring with great Violence into it, 
the Sea So far became Nile. and it might be 
ſaid to the Sea, if it would again be it Self, 
Hove Te hoc Nilo, the Learned Well , 

C © OW 


IX. 1 
- how Free the Ancients, Greek and 9 
have been with the Verb to Change, - 


wk God 


506 
in Wade | 

Eſculapius the God of Phyſick, Son of Apollo, 
and worſhip'd in Epidaurus; he turn d Him- 
ſelf into a Serpent, and came to Rome with 
the Ambaſſadors that were ſent for him on 
account of a Great Plague then at Rome. See 
Livy, L. XI. 13. | | 


nor {0 which T. ransform'd 
Ammonian bro or Capitoline were ſeen, 
Hee with en This with Her who 
bore 
Scipio 
nor Thoſe Serpents to which were Seen Trans- 
form'd, i. e. made themſelves Vifible under 
That Shape, Jupiter, &c. Fupiter Ammon 
and Jupiter Capitolinus, One the pretended 
Father of Alexander, Converſing with his 
Mother Olympias in That form; the Other of 
Scipio Africanus Begot in the Pome manner. 


3 


516 Tortuous. 
Crooked, Twiſted. 


622: then enen Call the Herd Diſuir. 
Men turn d into Beaſts by Cerces 


804 Ro I Sprahable 8 A +6 
0" Ee 3 Capable 


2% | „ 
Capable of Speech. the word Speakable is 


Here us'd in an Active Sence, as Hor. Od. II. 
14. 6. 


Places Hacrymabilem 

Plutona tauris: 
tis frequently So us'd among the Ancients, 
Ae has done the like, v. 359. VII. 58. 


| 613 - the Spirited Sly Snake 
| the G Serpent, Naturally So, but Now 
| Otherwiſe Aſſiſted, by an Infernal Spirit wi- 
| thin him, | 
Wh | fink Bearth. in the two firſt Authentick E- 
IN ditions tis Thus Written, tho' corrupted Af- 
by rerwards to Birth. it Signifies Fruitfulneſs, 
1 from Bearan the Saxon word to Bring forth; 
N from whence the Old Word Bearne. i 
Nj 645 To Boggs and Mires, 
1 So tis in the Firſt Editions. tis Throug 


Boggs, &c. in Some Others. the Change i : 
not Milton 8. Another N 
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. 643 into Fraud. 

1. See the Note on VII. 143. 

[i 

| i j 1 6 bex Sole Daughter of his Fate” 

#1 by | ebraiſm of which, ſee many Examples in 
ws the Note on v. 176. to thoſe add Fob viii. 30. 
me but why Sole Daughter, his Voice had Other 
1 = "ys tis true, but not of That Sort, not 
0 14 a 8 a Pro- 


© + + 5 423 
a Prohibition, not an Interdiction, This was 
the Only One, IV. 428, 433. VIII. 334, Sc. 


673 Stood in Himſelf Collected, while each Part, 
Motion, each Adt won Audience ere the 
Tongue, 

Somtimes in Highth began, as no Delay 

of Preface brooking through his Zeal of _ 

„ | 
So Standing, Moving, or to Highth Up- 
- grown | : 

the Tempter all Tmpaſſiond Thus began. 
While Each Part, Head, Hands, Sc. Each 
Motion, Thoſe: which happen as he prepares 
himſelf to ſpeak, Such as turning Himſelf to- 
wards the Audience, Looking Round him, &c. 
Each Adt, Such as are proper to him as an 
Orator, Gathering up his Robe, Extending 
his Hand, Raiſing himſelf to his Utmoſt 
Highth, &c. juſt So the Serpent Standing on 
his Rear not Prone, as v. 497. Moving, Fluc- 
tuating Diſturb d, (668) to Highth Upgrown, 
in Act Rais d, (669) Impaſſion'd began. What 
Milton Means by Each Part of an Orator, 
(of his Perſon) is Beautyfully Explain'd in 
his Deſcription of Beelgebub on a Like Occa- 
ſion, II. 301, Sc. and Rafaelle in his Carton 
of St. Paul Preaching had the Same Idea; 
Standing, Moving, and to Highth Upgrown; 
Each Part, Motion, Action, for You ſee All 
Theſe Plainly in the Picture though Im- 
moveable, All Engage the Attention of his 
| J E c 4 Audience. 


„% IX. 
Audience. Vour Self is of the Number che 
Mute Colours Speak. 


683 Deem'd However Wiſe, 
Let them be Thought Never ſo Wiſe, as well 
as on in e 


686 — Bf give you Life 

to Knowledge? by the Threatner, Look on 

My. 5 

the Points are Miſplacd i in the Beſt Editions; 
They ſhould have been Thus. 
it gives you Life 
fo Knowleds e, „5 the Threatner? Look on Me, 
wy Sence is Diſturby d by this Overſight. 


716 And what are Gods that Man may not 
become 
as They, participating God. ile Rod? 
the Same Notion as T hat of the Ane Ra- 


Pbael. V. 493. 


739 Mean while the Hour of Noon * on, 
and wak'd 


an Eager Appetite, 
the Body Concurr'd with the Mind as Uſual; 
- Both are * Over to the Eacrhy. 


744 Pauſing a while, Thus to ber Self ſhee 


us 

ſhe Imagines ſhe 1 is Conſulting a Alas, 
e or r che Shadow of 1 it is Now a Confe- 
derate 


IX. =P 425 
derate-with the Enemy. None ſo Dangerous 
as a F alſe, Pretended Friend. This Whole 
Soliloquy is the Language of Pride, Luſt of 
Forbidden Knowledge, Appetite; Infidelity 
with regard to God, and Confidence in the 
Serpent. This Who has not Experienc'd in 
Some Degree? But moſt Men ſeem to Truft to 
God's Forgiving Goodneſs; Eve's Tranſgteſ- 
ſion was with a Mind Deſtitute of That Small 
remain of Piery, *tis full of Attcillical Pres 
ſernption, and e a | 


784 Rast totheT, bicket Sant 
the Guiltie Serpent, . 

and with Him Sathan, Inmate Bad a farther 
Account of him is found, X. 332. His Buſi- 
neſs was Now to Avoid being Diſcover'd; the 
Great Affair for the Sake of which he had 
taken ſo much Pains, and Ventur'd on Such 
Dangers was Now Effected; as for Adam he 
Truſted his New Friend Eve to Manage Him; 
ſhe is Now become, inſtead of God's Laff 
Beſt Gift, Fitteſt Imp of Fraud. Every One 
has a Predominant Paſſion 3 oft too Potent 
for Reaſon. Jam. i. 13, 14 Let no Man 2 
when he is Tempted I am Tempred of God. 
p "but every Man is Tempted, when he 7 

Bae 1 of his Own Luft and Enticed. 


792 And knew not Eating Death. 
Inmindful, as v. 432. 'tis a Greek Ba 
= IA W. us'd 


5 „ | IX. 
us'd often by che Latins too. Oppian Halieut. 

II. 106. 

19 yo no a otduſſs boah, : 

they knew not Haſt'ning their Death. - the 

Good Seed was Choaked with the Pleaſures of 

Sin, as Lake viii, 14. Eating the Fruit which 

brought Death was Eating Death as F{ being 
Yirwally: contain d in it. 


7998 — Precious of all Tr „„ 
the Poſitive for the Superlative; the Moſt 
Precious of all Trees. So Plaut. Rud. IV. 4. 
Eo tacent quia tacita bona*ſt Mulier Semper 
uam loquens. 
as Virg. En. IV. 556. — Sequimur te Sancte 
Deorum, & Hom. IL E. 38 1. ala gedar, Oc. 


799 — my Earlie Care | 
Eve us d to be Early at her Buſineſs, IV. 623. 
v. 457. of this Book. XI. 279. . 


Bog J Foug þ Others Envie 
She dn was Arriv'd to Think as the Enemy 
had Taught her, v. 729. See alſo IV. 517. 


807 Experience, next to Thee T owe, 
She had Complimented the Tree already, Next 
I am Oblig'd to Thee Experience; the Ser- 
pent's, v. 765 and her Own 787. I ons, 
Abſolute; very Elegant! 


812 High and Remote to fee FL 155 Di- 


ſtinct 


a Greek 


=—_ 5 
a Greek and Latin Manner of Speaking. 


427 


Dubiis quis litibus addere finem 
Juſtior, & merſum latebris educere verum 


Claud. IV. Conſ. Honor. 51 I. . 
” 35 But fr low Reverence done, as to the 


Power | 
that dwelt within. 
Eve falling into Idolatry upon the Taſte of 


the Forbidden Tree, as the Firſt Fruit of Diſ- 
obedience 1 18 A725 Imagin d. 


845 — Divine of Somthing Til, 


- 


Foretelling, Boding Something Ill. a Greek 


and Latin Phraſe. 
Imbrium Divina avis imminentium 
So Milton VI. 428. Hor. O. III. 27, 10. 


846 M. 75 him, be the Faultring Meaſure 
er 


two Lines before deſcribe the Joy of Heart | 


which Adam, who had been providing a Gar- 


land for his Abſent Wife, found, Now that | 


Joy is Mixt with an Unuſual Fear; That 


Heart Miſgave him, Either as it preſented 
him with what was Ill, or fail'd when it at- 


| bo 1 to offer him Joy; at the ſame time 
he felt the Faultring Meaſure, the Unequal 


Pulſes and pr 2 which ons are Igno- 
rant of. 


ie ber Face Excuſe 
* Wy” came 


* - 
- 
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428 IX. 
came Prologue, and Apology to Pr | 
which with Bland Words at Will he Tl hus 

addreſt. 

She put on thoſe fore d Smiles and Appear- 

ances of Love and Joy, which yet were inten- 

ded as Silent Pleadings in Extenuation, or to 

Cover a Conſciouſnefs of Guilt, and to pre- 

pare for a Verbal Apology which follow d in 

Words, never wanting to Eve; Bland n 

ſing, Soft, Fawning, Sc. dee v. 886. 


858 —— Agony of Tore ill Now 

not felt, 
Agony is Great, Violent, Anxiety and Diſtur- 
bance of Mind; This mix'd with Love is a 
New Compoſition not Before felt in Paradiſe. 
Miſtruſt, Taking Amiſs and Concealing Real 
Sentiments had been Before. Eden is Withe- 


ring Apace, 


886 Thus Eve with Countenance Blithe her 
Story told; _ 

But in ber Cheek Diftemper Fluſhing Glowd. 

All was not Right within: The Blithe, the 

Cheerful, Glad Countenance Betray'd it Self 

in Conſoimus Bluſhes, Diſſimulation and Shame, 

Firſt Fruits. of Sin 3 ; They riſe Thick. ves v. 


853, 


890 Blank, or Blanc 
White, Pale; but Metaphorically tis Empty, 


Void, as Chart-blanc, a void Paper, and Thus 
RO tis 


IX. nd, 429 


tis Here; he was Confounded, had not di- 
ſtinct Thought, All in Hurry, and Loſt: The 
Paleneſs is mention'd afterward; This de- 
ſcribes the Mind, not the Complexion of the 
Face. | 


895 firſt to Himſelf he Inward Silence broke, 

Speech is not Yet Return'd but Words are, he 
begins to put his Recovering Order of Thought 
into Language, but without Uſing his Tongue; 
'tis a Reflection only. I ſee his Griey'd Eye 
* Stedfaſtly fix'd on Loſt Eve. 1 


902 Rather, How haſt thou Teilded 


Loſt, rather how haſt thou brought this Mi- 


ſery on Thy Self; Ruin'd not only, but by 
thy Own Fault. 5 


908 


| how foregoe 

thy es. Converſe and Love ſo Dearly 
oyn d? RS) 

Converkation More Sweetned and Endeared 

by Love, if he Loſt Her, he could Only Con- 

verſe with Angels where he ſhould want the 

Dear Addition of Love; as Eve prefers the 


Converſation of Adam before That of the An- 


gel for the Same Reaſon. VIII. 54. 

Hee, She knew would intermix 

Gratefull Digreſſions, and Solue high Diſs 
pute | 

with Conjugal Careſſes, from His Lip 

not Words Alone pleas'd Her, 


Some 
2 


1 


430 tg IX. 
be 2 Later Editions have Net a comma after | 
ove; --- 

mm Converſe and Love 5 Fo Dearly 
|  joyn'd? | 
tie Senſe Then may be, How can 1 foregoe 
Thy Sweet Converſe and Love, So Dearly 
Joyn'd as we Are. as VIII. 485. So IV. 485. 
760. VIII. 58. IX. 970. a Dearer Charity 
. than Father, Son and Brother, IV. 750. and 
This would have been a Juſt and Proper Ex- 
planation of the Words, if the Comma had 
been in the Authentick Editions; as it is Not, 
Our Firſt Note is Right. we have Added the 
Other to Show of What Conſequence even a 
Comma 1 is to the Senſe. Not but That This 
Laſt given is Good, but twas not what Mi. 
ton Intended, nor So Fine. His is exceeding 
Tender and Delicate. 


910 t0 live again in T beſe WW 114 Woods, Forlorn ! 
Again, as Before he had her, when even Eden 
was a Wild Deſert; Now having known the 
Happy Conjugal State it muſt be More a or- 
lorn; Loũng Her. 


911 Should God Create Another Eve, | 
No Second Wife could ſupply Her Place; His 
Tendereſt Thoughts would Always bend to- 
wards Her. She would be Always Preſent to 
Him, Exciting Love, Pitty, Grief, Deſire, 
Deſpair, Sc. Mixing With, and Spoiling all 
Preſent * or which Otherwiſe 

would 
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would have been ſo; Or if not Spoiling, Di- 
miniſhing their Sweetneſs, and Real Merit. 


920 Thus in Calm Mood his Words to Eve be 
turn d. 

he had till now been Speaking to Himſelf in 
Silence; Now he is ſo far Recover'd as to 
Utter his Thoughts, and his Speech Turns 
from Himſelf to Her, but not with Violence, 
not with Noiſe and Rage; tis a Deep, Con- 
ſiderate Melancholly. the Line cannot be 
pronounc'd but as it Ought; Slowly, Gravely. 


922 and Peril Great Provoꝶ d who Thus haſt 
Dar d c 

to Provoke Danger is not only to go within 

it's Reach, but to do the Utmoſt to bring it 


On; not only to come Near the Lyon, but 
to Anger Him and Urge him to Miſchief, N | 


the 8vo Ed. has Hatb by Miſtake. 


927 Tet fo 
This Phraſe; is us'd by the Greeks and 3 


to Signify Notwichſtanding. 9 thou 
haſt Taſted and W 


928 


Perbaps the Bas 


is not So Hainous Now, Ns 
He had Already Reſolv'd to Eat (v. 90. 952) 
How apt we are to find Reaſons. for what we 
Would do, or to Sooth the Mind Not Howe- 
ver Conyinc'd ! "Twas Paſſion Counterfeited 


Reaſon, 
8 


432 IX. 


Reaſon, his Better Knowledge Bluſh'd the 
while, as v. 998. 


9700 —— Linkt in 405 fo Dear, 
See 909. and Note, 


and not Perfwade Thee; ra- 
ther „ 

Deſerted than Oblige Thee WF a Fact 
Pernicious to thy Peace. 
This is Pointed a little Different from what it 
is in the two Firſt Editions, nor do They a- 
gree with Each Other. the Senſe Evidently 
ſhows the Overſights. tis Thus, if I thought 


979 


Death would be the Conſequence of This my 


Attempt I would Suffer Alone, I'd not Per- 
ſuade Thee; I would rather Die forſaken of 
Thee than Oblige Thee, Tie thee to Me, 
with an Action of Thine which might give 
Thee Sorrow Afterwards. - 
the Word Oblige here is capable of a Dou- 
ble Senſe. Either to Tie to, to Drag Along 
With, or After, or to make Guilty, and Pu- 
niſhable, to Devote to Death, as v. 901. O6- 
ligare Morti. So, Hor. Od. I. 6: 5. 

Sed tu ſimul Obligatti . 
Perſidum Votis Caput. 
Both Senſes are Included. 


997 —— He Serup'd mot to Eat 
Againſt his Better 28 not De- 


ceav'd, 


but 
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But Fondly Overcome with Female Charm: 
0 the Anguiſh of that Mind! Subdu'd by 
Paſſion, Fooliſhly Subdu'd by Senſual Appe- 
kite Uſurping over Sov'reign Reaſon, as v. 
1130. Calm Region Once and full of Peace. 
1125. How art thou Fallen from Heaven O 
Day Star [Heb.] Son of the Morning! How art 
thou Cut down to the Ground! Iſa. xiv. 12. E- 
very Man that Sins is Thus Fondly Overcome 
by Some Senſual Charm or Other, Not De- 
celv d, not Erroneous, but Knowingly. 


1000 Barth trembl d from ber Entrail, a 
again © 
in Pangs, and Nature gave a Second 
| Groan, 
the Firſt was when Eve Sinn d, v. 782, 


1002 Skie Lowr'd, and Muttering Thunder, 
ſom ſad drops | 
Wept | 
the Skie Look'd Angrily, Gloomy and Wepr, 
Muttering Thunder. it Mutter'd, not Bel- 
low'd Out a Loud Thunder; nor was it Such 


as when heard at a Diſtance, but a Melan- 


cholly, Mournful Chiding a Mixture of An- 
ger and Grief rather than Terror. | 


1008 As with New Wine Intoxicated Both. 
Here is yet a More Dreadful Condition; a Sad 
Effect of Sin; a Polluted Conſcience ſoon be- 
comes Callous. Take heed Brethren leaſt there 
| Ff be 


434 IX. 

Be in any of You an Evil Heart e mY Untelief ef in 

departing from the Living God; bu 

Another Daily, while it ts called to Day, ale 

any of you be Hardened l the Dafa 
«ſr Sin. Heb. iii. 12, 13. . 


1017 Eve, Now I fee thou art Exad? of Taſte, 
and Elegant, of Sapience no Small part, 
Since to each R Sa vour we apply, 

and Palate call Fudicious; 
I now perceive ton can'ſt not only well 
Diſtioguifh Taſtes, but haſt an Elegant Fan- 
2] in the Choice of em; One proof of the 
nowledge thou haſt lately acquir'd; and no 
Small part of Wiſdom, Since we apply the 
Word Savour or Taſte to what is the Object 
of the Underſtanding; and we ſay a Nice 
Palate is a Judicious one. See X. 1043. his 
Head was full of the Opinion he had of the 
Vaſt Acceſſion of Wiſdom they had Pur- 
cChas' d So Dearly; he Fancies This is an In- 
ſtance of it; This Adventrous Eve was Now, 
he thought, Wiſer than Ever. Fallacious 
Fruit! But we have all Taſted it; Oft Moſt 


Fools when we Seem to Our ſelves Moſt 
Wiſe. | 


1046 Fallacious Fruit, 
They imagin'd 3 Kind of Knowledge 
than what they found: Good they know, and 
Evil, but How? Not a General Knowledge 
of All things, but Exh which had been bet - 
ter 


f Exhbort one © 
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ter ſtill Unknown, and Good by Conga 


with it. Bad fruit of Knowledge, as v. 1973.4 


10 Groſſer Slee 
5 Bred of Unki oa pra 
Not Such Sleep, as V. 3. So 
nor Poppy, nor Mandragora 
Nor all the Drowſie Syrups of the World 
Shall ever Medc'in thee to that Sueet Sleep 
which thou owd'/t Yeſterday. 
Shakefp. Babel. 
0 | Naked left 
to Guiltie 8 he cover d, but his Robe 
Uncover d more. 
Robe an Old Fr. Word, any kind of Covering, 
This is the Fig Leaf. See I091, 1097, 1113. 
So IV. 313. X. 336. 
tis the Poet Speaks, He makes a Short pa- 
thetick Reflection on the fad State of Theſe, 
Once ſo Happy, He afterwards relates the 
Particulars in Order of time as they hap- 
pen d, but cannot forbear Immediately pou- 
| ring out his Own Tendereſt Sentiments. He 
is Himſelf Strongly Touch'd with the Sad 
Change, as all Good Minds, (ſuch was His) 
Naturally muſt be on This occaſion. Inno- 
cence is gone; It Vail'd their Eyes from 111, 
Thoſe Eyes are Open'd but the Mind is Seen 
to be Polluted; They ſought Vain 8 
Vain, as Hiding only what was Now the Bo- 
dy's Reproach, but the Guilt, the Souls De- 
formity is the more Expos d by Thar Igno- 
; 2 | minious 


4 oh IX. 
minious Robe, the Mark of their Tranſgreſ- 


ſion. O how Unlike to that PROF Naked Glo- 2 


Ty! as v. 1114. 


1059 ——— Soroſe the Danite Strong 
Herculean Sampſon from the Harlt- 
La 
of Philiſtean Dalilah, and wak'd 
Shorn of his Strength, They Deflitute 
and Bare 
of all their Vertue: 
Sampſon wak'd deſtitute of his Strength, | 
They of their Vertue: What Immediately 
follows begins a New Period. the Pointing 
in the Firſt Editions plainly Determines This 
to be the true ö and no Other. 


1063 _— Silent, and in Face 

| Confounded 8 they Sate, 

a Melancholly Picture! But Leſs So howe- 
ver than when we Saw them Triumphing 
in their Guilt, as v. 1008. Let Imagination 
Paint the Shame and Confuſion of theſe 
Once Lovely Faces: We know no Pencil 
* that could have Sofficiently Expreſs d them. 


1079 Even Shame the laſt of Evils ; of the Firſt 
| Be ſure tben, - -- 
the Laſt, the Urmoſt Evil. Shame, Guiltie 
Shame, as v. 1058. O Adam! This is a Bet- 
ter State than Guiltie Mirth, as v. 1009. 
When Socrates ſaw a Young Rake Bluſh, All, 
| "Safe! 


IX. am 
Safe! He Bluſhes. Sende is the Firſt Step 
to Repentance ; even Now, Already the Hap- 
[24 Change is Begun, the New Creation, the 
Divine Spirit 
— with Mighty Wings Outſpread 
Dove lite Sits Brooding on the Vaſt Abyſs, 
I. 20. 
and Once more Man Shall ſtand 
on Even ground againſt his Mortal Foe. 
III. 178. 


| 1090 Hide me, where I may never ſee them 
| more, 

Shame is indeed the Laf of Ewvils, the Pre- 
ſence of God and his Angels is Shunn'd. in 
This One Line is a Greater Diſtreſs ſhown 
than in All the Tragedies that were ever writ- 
ten. Behold and See if there be Any Sorrow 
like unto my Sorrow. Sam. i. 12. but God and 
Angels were Preſent though Doubt and Car- 
nal Fear That Day Dimm'd Adam's Eye. XI. 
21 2 


T * 


| Such as at this day to Indians 
known 


See Sir Walter Rawleigh's Hiſt. of the World, 
L. 1. C. 4. 


1110 at Loopholes 
Ere the Blabbing Eaſtern Scout 
the Nice Morn on th Indian Steep 
from her Cabin'd e peep Maſk 138. 
| Ft 2 | 1126 


1126 —— Now Toft and Turbulent 
This Intellectual Chaos will hear the Onini- 
fic Word Pronounce Silence ye troubld Waves, 
as VII. 216. . 125 


1128 Lore 
Direction, Rule, Advice. 


1131 from Thus Diftemper'd Breaſt | 
from a Breaſt Thus Diſtemper'd. 


1173 — Beyond This had been Force, 
and Force upon Free-will bath Here no 
lace. 

She had Upbraided Him as not having laid 
his Abſolute Command on her, being her 
Lord. This He Underſtands to be Force, 
which the Conjugal Sovereignty does not Ad- 
mit of, but Admonition and Advice only. 
Indeed 'ris All that can be done to any Pur- 
poſe except Violence, the Laſt of Evils in Al- 
moſt Any Domeſtick Relation. but Adam 
had in Effect laid his Command on her, 
| having Sufficiently Intimated his Mind; and 
till Then She would have Sp Underſtood it; 
her Excuſe Here is but Words Cloath d in 
Reaſons Garb, as II. 226. Commands Sub- 
mitted to Unwillingly, the Will not Obedient, 
is Rebellion in the Moſt Eſſential part, v. 372. 


1188 — Neither Self. Condemning $4 
OE "> Only 


W EET 
Only that Adam blames Himſelf, or rather 
Suppoſes he may poſſibly have been in the 
Wrong in having Over-valu'd her. 1179. but 
Eve has no Fault When She was Determin'd 
to Eat the Apple She provided her Self with 
an Excuſe in which the Crime, if any, was 
ro Terminate upon God. 773. Now Adam is 
Blam'd for not making Uſe of his Prehemi- 
nence, and when Sentence is pronounc'd it 
will be Seen She Dares not Charge God, Wil 
not Accuſe Adam, but "twas the Serpent that 
Beguil'd her. | | id 
A more juſt and Lively Picture of Cor- 
rupted Nature was Never Painted. Pride 
and Self-Love, the, Predominant Paſſions of 
All Mankind; Paſſions however not Ill in 
Themſelves, they are of Admirable Uſe Wiſe- 
ly Regulated, but moſt Pernicious, Other wiſe. 
Theſe are the Principal Figures in This Pic- 
ture, and Moſt Conſpicuous. Theſe very 
Lately ſo Happy, are Now Exceedingly 
Wretched, and by their Own Faults; Vet in- 
ſtead of Applying their Minds to Remedy 
their Evils, without Conſidering Whom they 
had Both Offended, of Infinitely the Greater 
Conſequence, they Reproach One Another 
as the Occaſion, where Neither were Really 
to Blame, though they Were in the Progreſs 
of the Quarrel; There Both gave Juſt Pro- 
vocation; and Thence came Bitter Enmity, 
and in Appearance Irreconcileable. Is there 
a Man Living who cannot feel This is Nature 
Ff 4 from 


TY 


— 


44 | 1 1 Pe IX. 
from his Own Experience, or Qbſervition at 
leaſt? Such Minds are not Vet ready for the 
Scill, Soft, Salutary Voice of the' Divine Spi- 
tit. Theſe are the Perverſe Workings of 
Fallen Humane Nature, which has not yet 
purged off its New Contracted Uncleanneſs in 
Theſe Firſt Tranſgreſſors, and a True Copy 
of That, We their Deſcendants Continually 
Exhibit. Whereas in All Publick or Private 
Calamiries, Inſtead of ſuch Vain Conteſts, and 
which only Increaſe the Evil, Every Man 
ſhould Apply to the Remedy. IT will lift up 
wine Eyes to the Hills from Whence cometh my 
Help. Pſ. cxxi. 1, Take a Cenſer, and put 
Fire therein from off the Altar, and put on In- 
cenſe, and go Quickly unto the Congregation and 
make an Atonement for them: For there i 
Wrath gone out from the Lord, 2 Rhe, 15 
begun. Numb. vi. 46. 
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I * white. -- Were | 

while the Data Pair Senſible Already: of 
their Miſery and Alienation from God, While 
They inſtead: of Humbling Themſelves. be- 
fore him whom they had Ungratefoll Y Offen- 
ded, and Flying to 155 Throne of Mercy, were 
Unprofitably Lamenting their Miſery, and 
Mutually Un-forgiving; One Another, with 
Rancorous Minds, their Sin was Ancten in Hea- 
ven, and God's Paternal Goodneſs was Buſied 
in their Behalf, God, and his Son Jeſus Chrift, 
the Same Yeſterday, and to Day, and for ever. 
Heb. xiii. 8. See Epbeſ. ii. I. on” 


14 Whoever T. empted; | 
Foe or Seeming Friend, v. 11. Alluding alſo to 


the Excuſe of Eve. IX. 11 50. Not Beke dene 
to God. | {| 


16 And Manifold in Sin, | 
not Any Tranſgreſſion againſt As or Man, 
but is Complicated in Some Degree. with 
Relation to This, See v. 113. and IX; 6. 


© 


„ Dim * did not ſpare 


# That 5 


$4> _.. b X. 
That time Celeſtial Viſages, yet mixt 
with Pitie, Violated not their Bliſs. | 
That Lovely Sentiment Pity felt in the Heart 
gives a Conſciouſneſs of a God-like Diſpoſi- 
tion which makes Amends for what Uneaſy 
Thoughts Occaſion'd That Pity. the Bright- 
neſs which the Face looſes for the Preſent 
Shines Within in more Pleaſing Beams. | 
- Here is a New and Delightful Picture. We 
© have ſeen Angelic Faces in Wrach Flaming ; 
not before Dim'd with Sadneſs. - tis Diffi- 
cult to Conceive, but More to Expreſs this 
Image; though We have One Fine Inſtance 
of it by Leonardo da Vinci, the Head of an 
Angel as preſent at the Paſſion. We have 
ſeen many Attempts, but not with Succeſs E- 
qual to This. e his 


38 Foretold fo 'Lately 
III. 92. . 


42 


» 


| >— beheving Lies 
J „„ ee And 
Sat ban had perſuaded Eve that the Fruit was 
kept from her Only out of Envy. IX. 805. 


45 or touch with Lighteft Moment of Impulſe 
the leaſt Weight to Incline the Scale. See 
the Note on VI. 239. or the leaſt Touch, as in 
this paſſage of Livy, Ejus Sylvæ Galli Arbores 
ita mciderant ut immotæ flarent, momento levi 
 #mpulſe occiderent. IV | 


90 
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30 which be * 9 Vain and Paid, 

it muſt be Suppos'd God knew he did fo Pre- 
ſame, but it does not appear. He flatter d 
Himſelf with Such Hopes, IX. 928, &c. but 
was far from Truſting to them, as v. 1167. of 
that Book, though by v. 798. of This it will 
be ſeen Thoſe Hopes were not Extinguiſh'd. 
What has been faid Clears This Paſlage if 
the Word Preſume be underſtood, as it fre- 
quently is; but as Milton uſually Means what 
the Words import in their Proper and Origi- 
nal Sence, tis moſt Likely he Intended Here 
to ſay Only that Adam Suppos d, or Imagin wa” 


65 Blazd forth Unclouded Deitie; He full 
Reſplendent 

Clouded to the Angels. See v. 32. but not to 
his Son. the Syntax of the Whole Sublime 
Paſſage is This. Unfolding his Glory, Blaz d 
forth his Whole Deitie on his Son, He Shi- 
ning back (Reſplendent) Full. Light f 
Light conceiving (Parad. Reg. IV. 594) Ex- 
preſs d all his Father Manifeſt. That Glory 
which in the Father was laviſible, i is in the 


Son Expreſs and Manifeſt, This is his Mee 
ee See II. 388. 


72 Thy Tranſyreſſors - 
Tranſgreflors of Thee, dy Law. 


73 Whoever Judt d, 
See v. 55. 


74 


444 


TRE. = So I Undertak, 
See III. 2 as . 
Es} eee 


Add, VII. 55, 56. See above, v. 64. in vin. 
426. he calls the Love of Adam and Eve Col- 
| eral) with the Same Alluſion. | 


58 ee 19 Soft windes 

brought to thir Ears, © 
Alluding, as 18 Uſual with Milton, to the Ori- 
ginal Hebrew. Gen. iii. 8. And they heard the 
Voice of the Lord God walking in the Garden 
in the Wind of the Day, or as ſome Tranſlate 
it, in the Breath of the Day. for So the He- 
brews Paraphraſe the Evening becauſe of the 
F — of "CO Seaſon. | 


17 19 — Anke Long, 

the Anger, Obſtinacy, Sc. of the de 

line was in regard to Each Other, as v. 112. 

the Shame, Sc. was Godward; This appears 
in his Faultring words; the Good Spirit keeps 

bis Wing hovering over Hina, This ger 

Seal Pproduce 1 its * 9108 | 

1 30 I ſhould Conceal, nd * Expoſe 65 Blame 

the Anger, Hate, &c. Abate, and Other Tur- 

bulent . 4 the New Birth goes on. | 


155 Unſeemly py beare Rule, which Was is Thy 


part 
Eve, 


X. „„ 
Eve is juſtify d in what ſhe ſaid. IX. 1155. 
156 And Perſon | 
a pure Latiniſm. Perſon, the Perſona Dra- 
 matis. So Cic. pro Muren. C. 3. Has partes 
Lenitatis & Miſericordiæ, quas me Natura ipſa 
docuit, ſemper ago libenter, illam vero gravita- 
tis, ſeveritatis perſonam non appetivi. Milton 
in his Hit. of England p. 37. Uſes the Word 


Thus; / it were an honour to that Perſon which | 
oy ag 


Sad Eve with Shame nigh 
Overwhelm'd, 
Confeſſing Soon, &c. 
We may here apply the Words of Jacob, Gen. 
xviii. 16. Surely the Lord is in this Place, and 


I knew it not. the Quick'ning Spirit gern On.” 
_ *rwas So Promis'd, III. 18 8. 
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165 though Brute, 
though not Able for want of Underſtanding 
and Speech to Transfer the Blame from Him- 
ſelf to Sathan, as Adam had Endeavour'd to 
do (at leaſt in Part) to Eve, and She to the 
Serpent. 


184 Saw Sathan fall like Lightning down 
Luk. X. 18. 


18 5 - then riſing from his Grave 
= Spoil'd Principalities —— | 
| Epheſ. 


446 TEE: 4 7M 
Epheſ. iv. 8. PC. Iviii, 18. 7 


188 Captivity led Captive _ 5 
Judg. v. 12. Awake, Awake, Deborah: A- 
wake, Awake, utter a Sang: Ariſe, Barac, and 
lead thy Captivity Captive, thou Son of Abi- 
noam. ps 3 | 
. Captivity Captive is, Thoſe who had led 
Us Captive are themſelves led Captive. Ar 
. Chriſt's Reſurection All our Enemies were led 
in Triumph. Colo ii. 15. E/ Ixviii. 18. 


190 Whom he ſhall tread at laft under our feet; 
Rom. xvi. 20. And the God of Peace ſhall 
bruiſe Sathan under your feet ſhortly. 


and thou ſhalt eat th' Herb of 

| the Field, 8 
Gen. in. 18. in Paradiſe they eat Fruit, Necta- 
rine fruit. See their Board deſcrib'd, V. 341. 
+ therefore Eve ſays, XI. 285. that they were 
accuſtom'd to Immortal Fruits, agreeing with 
Gen. ii. 9. 16. fob 


204 


217 —— or Slain, 

by one another, as v. 707. XI. 185. 188, 
GE ERS mm bis Enemies: 
Rom. V. 10, | 


221 8 Inward Nakedneſs Much 


more 


dure 


X. 44 
a with bis Robe of Righteouſneſs, 
_  Arraying Cover d 
1 Cor. i. 30. But of Him are ye in Chriſt Fe. 
ſus, who of God is made unto Us Wiſdomg and 
Righteouſneſs, and Santtification, and Redemp- 
tion. ra XX111. 6 the Lord Our Righteouſneſs, 


229 ere Thus was Sin'd and Fudg'd 
on Earth - 

till Sin was committed and Judgment paſs'd 

they were confin'd within the Gates of Hell, 

as v, 368, but Now All was A va 


231 in Counterview | 
Each Other Viewing, v. 235. or On Either 
Side. II. 649. 


: 240 with Fury un 
by his Avengers | | 


See the Note on I. 169. 


246 Connatural force 
An Attraction equally Natural to Both, as 
Here Sin, the perſon ſpeaking, and Sathan. 


2 54  Imperoious 
| eee which is No Paſlage. 


2 56 Not unagreeable . 
not Unſuitable; twas Their Proper Work, 
for according to the Allegory None but They 
could have built That Bridge, That Com- 

muni- 


L 


— — 


* 


er That Eafy Intercourſe between 
ell and Earth was made by Sin, and its s In- 
N Follower Death. Ts 


260 ier Intercourſs, 


or Tranſmgration, as thir Lot ſhall FAT) 
Intercourſe ; paſſing frequently Backward and 
Forward. Tranſmigration, Quitting Hell 
Once for All to Inhabit the New Creation; 
they were Uncertain Which their Lot ſhould 


267 


Such a Sent 


Sent Here is Spelt Thus in the two firſt Edi- 
tions, as tis Twice more within the Compaſs 


of a few lines. tis from Sentire (Ital.) to per- 
ceive by Smell or any other of the Senſes, So 
Exact has This Author been even in che leaſt 


things. 
268 


and taſte 

the Savour of Death 
he Already Imagines the Mortal Smell * 
Taſte, as if all were already Putrifying Car- 
caſſes. 


* 


5 276 Lur'd 


a Lure is a Device us'd by Falconers to bring 


the Hawk to the Fiſt, Metaphorically us d, 


tis to Entice. 


275 E ſented the Grim Feature, 


Feature, 


X. 449 
Feature, Form or Figure; or Make, Fattura 
Ital. Dante Parad. Cant. IX. 

Abi Anime ingannate e Fatture empie | 


Spenſ. IV. 5, 12. V. 5, 12. VI. 7, 28. 


280 Murkie Air, 
Tainted, Sluggiſh, Thick, Dark, Heavy, Fog- 
gy Air, as v. 283, 847. 80 Spen/. 1. V. 28. 


281 Sagacious of his Quarry 
Knowing How to find it out. Qyarry, Game, 
Prey, from Querir (Fr.) to Seek for. Sagaci- 
ous is the proper Word for a Hound's Win- 
ding his Game. See Lucan VII. 829. Deſcri- 
bing the Dogs, Fowl, Sc. that Scented the 
Battle of Pharſalia, from whence Milton has 
taken This Part. | 

—— gquidguid nare ſagaci 

Aera non Sanum, motumque cadavere Senſit. 


285 Hovering upon the Waters; 

Chaos is deſcrib'd as an Ocean as having 
Waves, as a Foaming Deep; Here tis call'd 
Waters, as having Part of the Properties of 
Waters. See VII. 212, 210, 234. and fee 
Gen. i. 2. 


288 from each 7 de Shoalng 
Shoaling, This Various Stuff was dien in 
Shoals. See the Note on VII. 400. 


290 the Cronian Sea 
Gg the 


450 = 
the North-Eaſt Frozen Sea, the Scytbian Sea. 
292 Petfora 

3 moſt N. E. Province of Muſcovy through 


which Attempts have been formerly made to 


get to the Eaſt-Indies, call'd therefore the 
North-Eaſt paſſage. 


293 Cathaian Coaſt. 
Cathay is a Province of Tartary hd on 


the North with the LI Sea, and on the 
South way China. | 


Ibid. the Aggregated 8 oyle 
the Conſiſtent Stuff which Floated on the 


Fluid Matter, and was now Gather'd together 
as Delos a Floating Iſland, for So it follows. 


294 Death with his Mace FRA 
Mace, from Maſſa (Lat.) Maſſe (Fr.) a Club. 


Petrific which ur the Property of turning 
into Stone. 


295 as with a T7 rident 

So call'd from its having Three Pest or 

| Teeth. the Sceptre of Neptune by which he 
could Pacify the Raging Ocean. 


296 Delos 

an Iſland in the Archipelago ſaid to have floa- 

ted about in the Sea till it became the Birth 

place of Apollo. Callimachus in his 922 
call 


call d Delos has given a moſt Inchanting De- 
ſcription of this Matter. Bs 


Ibid. _ —— the reſt bis Look I, 

the reſt, That part of Chaos on which the o- 
ther Floated. This was Look d into Quiet 
and Firmneſs. 5 3 


297 Bound with Gorgonian Rigor 
the Gorgon's head turn'd into Stone whoever 
look d on it. Rigor, Hardneſs, Stiffneſs, 


298 and with Aſphaltic Slime; Broad as the 
5 Cat 5 | | LETHL 
Deep to the Roots of Hell the Gather'd 
Beach e 
they Faſten d, | | 

a little Overſight in the Pointing has made 

Nonſence Here, his Look Bound with Rigor 

and Slime. the Fault is eaſily ſeen; the Com- 

ma after move in the preceeding line, and the. 

Semicolon after Slime, have Chang'd places 

This little Accident Corrected Clears this fine 

Paſſage Effectually. the Syntax Then from 

v. 293 will ſtand Thus; the Soil was Fix d by 

the Mace, the Reſt by a Look, then All was 

Faſten'd by Aſpbaltum to the Roots of Hell. 


300 Mole | 2 = 
a Vaſt Pile or Heap; wherefore what is built 
in the Sea to Secure a Harbour is So call'd. 


Gg2 303 


30 2 oe ths Now Fencelef Warld 
Forfeit to Death ; 

this New Creation, III. 418. Fenc'd in a- 

gainſt Death, Now Forfeited, and its Prey. 


308 Memnonian Palace high 
becauſe Memnon had reign'd there, the Word 

High ſeems to be of thoſe Words the Latins 
= Tibicines, Props; becauſe they are of no 
Uſe but to Support the Meaſure. Such occur 
not very Unuſally in Virgil, as Servius re- 
marks on n. V. 186. Quoting Other Verſes 
which have Theſe kind of Crutches. 


12 


by wondrous Art 
Pontifical, - 

Far Superiour to 0 Art of Bridge-Buildng 

35 know. 


| 31 "Ts 4 a Ridge of Pendent Rock 
Over the 7 ext Abyſs, | 
a Ridge as being a Narrow Slip in Compariſon 
of its Length, Pendent, Hanging, the true 
Deſcription of a Bridge, or Arch, v. 301. 
Nock, for all the Stuff of Chaos, Solid or 55 imy, 
driven together, was turn di into Stone, v. 294. 
and 297. 
the Word Vext Here, has a greater Force 
chan an Engliſh Reader will be apt to give it, 
tis more than is Uſually Meant by thoſe who 
uſe it, tis Latin, Yexare, not only to Teize, 
Harraſs, 


X. 45 3 
Harraſs, Perple x, but to Tear, to Torment. 
the Abyſs was So Vex'd as the Air was, VI. 
244, 587. See the Note on I. 306. 


319 too faſt they wipes 
And Aale, ; and Now in little Space 
tbe Confines met of Empyrean Heav'n 
| a of This World, and on the Left band 
ell 


with Long reach interpor Three fo ral 


duaayes 

in Sight, to Rocher Theſe Three Places led. 
| Now that this Bridge is built, there is an In- 
tire Communication of theſe Three places 
with one Another, the Diſtance betwixt Hea- 
v'n and the New Creation is but Little, a Long 
Tract lay between Thoſe and Hell. Howe- 
ver their Confines Mer fince Nothing Inte- 
rupted as Chaos did till Now. the Way by 
which was the Intercourſe with the Empyrean 
and the New Creation is deſcrib'd, III. 520, 
528. the Angels paſs'd from Heaven to the 
Gates of Hell, VIII. 230. the Communica- 
tion with the New World, and Hell was not 
Open'd 'till Now, Impaſſable, Impervious, v. 
254. but This Bridge made it Eaſy, Smooth 
and Inoffenſrve (305) All Theſe Three ways 
were Viſible at once, Ar, or Near the Place 
where this Bridge was fix'd 70 the Bare Out- 
fide of this round World. 


325 And Now thir Way to Earth they bad 
deſcri' d, 
Gg 3 70 


454 8 5 
to Paradiſe firſt tending, when behold 

= Sathan — | 

they found the Aperture, III. 526. where 
Sathan had Enter'd Looking In they Saw 
whom they ſought, and ſaw him Making his 
way, returning towards Chaos, his Road (as 
he judg'd) to Hell, but leaſt the Difficulty of | 
Paſſage back ſhould Diſcourage him, Sin and 
Death inſtead of perſuing their firſt intended 
Journey to Paradiſe, Turn'd to Obſerve Sa- 
ftban, to Shew him what they had done to 
make his Paſſage Eaſy, and they Met at the 
foot of the Bridge, the very place Sin and 
Death intended (349) that they might pre- 
vent his Plunging a Second time into that Dan- 
gerous Abortive Gulp, that Wide Interrupt, 


328 Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion 

fteering 

His Zenith, 

Alluding to a Ship Steering her Courſe be- 
twixt two Iſlands ; So Sathan directed his way 
betwixt theſe two Signs of the Zodiac, Up- 
wards, the Zenith is over-head. Exceedingly 
Poetical! And a Fine Picture! Sathan Di/- 
* guris'd (as v. 330) in the Appearance of an 
* Angel no doubt, Mounting Upwards Among 
* Innumerable Conſtellations, the Sun Riſing, 
and All Shining with His, and their Own 
* Peculiar Light. che Twelve Signs are alſo 
* Conſtellations, or Numbers of Fix'd Stars to 

Way _ ER ch 


* 
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which Aſtronomers have given Names from 
Imaginary Figures in the Heavens. 


329 —— while the Sun in Aries roſe : 
as it does in March. This Notion of Milton, 
that the World was Created in the Spring 
hath been the General Opinion of the Fathers, 
and moſt of the Learned. Taſſo Diſputes up- 
on it in his Dialogue of the Father of a Fa- 
mily, and Determines for Spring; as Dante 
at the Beginning of His Poem; and our Chau- 
cer in his Tale of the Nun's Prieſt, v. 1302. 
whan that the Moneth in whiche the Worlde 
began | 
that hizht March in whiche God firſt makid 
Man. | | 
After all, tis true Milton Here expreſsly ſays 
*rwas Spring, but 'tis Such a Spring as has al- 
ſo all the Beauties and Advantages of Sum- 
mer and Autumn together with it; if at leaſt 
it may be ſaid there was any Diſtinction of Sea- 
ons before the Fall, for then, 
| Univerſal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in 
Dance 1 | | 


Led on th Eternal Spring. IV. 266. 


245 —— with Joy 
and Tidings 5 
See the Note on IV. 667. 


348 of this New Wondrous Pontifice 
"WL 4 Ponliſice 


4 5 6 = ; X 
Pontifice is the Art Pontifical, the Art of 
Bridge making (v. 312) the Art for the Bridge 
which is the Effect of it. Uſual, and Beau- 
tiful! in Poetry. 


864 Such Fatal Conſequence Unites us Three : 
uch a neceſſary Connection of things follow- 
ing One upon another as the Links of a Chain: 


I Partentans "EOS 
not only Vaſtly, Monſtrouſly great, but Pre- 
ſaging Somthing Horrible, Gabinium & Pi- 
ſonem duo Reipub. Portenta ac pene Funera. 
Cic. de Provinc. Conſ. 


= His Quadrature, a Square. 
ilton has in View the Opinion of Gaſſendus, 
Sec. that the Heaven of Heavens, the Empy- 
reum, is Square; as he alſo had, II. 1047. 
See Rev. xxi. 16, Let Him take His Square, 
Thou haſt Thy Round Empire, a Boaſt, as if 
Thar were all the Difference. So IX. 99. and 


v. 407. 


386 —— ( for I Ghorie in the Name, 
Antagoniſt of Heaven's Almightie Kang ) 
the Word Sathan Signifies Antagoniſt, I. Fr. 


396 With theſe 8 ucceſſes 
with what has happen'd. tis the Italian Senſe 
of the Word Succeſſes, - . Succeſſi. 


397 


X. 457 


| 397 bheſe Numerous Orbs, 
they were upon the Great Orb of the New 
Creation, which contain d all the Leſſer. 


413 — — . Planet-ſtruck 
See the Note on IX. 648. 


426 Paragon d. | 
80 lien d as to be Nearly Equall'd to him. 


433 —— Badtrian Sophs 
Bactria, a conſiderable Province of the An- 
cient Perſia put Here for the Whole Empire. 


446 of Richeſt Texture, 
moſt Richly Woven. 


457 Divan 
the moſt Solemn Council among the 7 rl 18 
call'd a Divan. 


77 ” with Hand | 

Silence, and with theſe Words Attention 
Won. © | 

the Motion of his Hand won Silence, and his 

Words Attention. 


458 


471 —— th Unreal, Vaſt, Unbounded Deep, 
See II. 441. 912, &c. 


475 — to ride 
as 
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as IX. 63. he Rode with Darkneſs. 


Hor. Od. IV. 4, 44. 
Per Siculas equitavit Undas. 


480 —— bow I found 
This refers to v. 469. Long were to tell 
owe. | 


431 Fame in Heav'n. 


See II. 346. and Note. 


517 According to bis Doom 
v. 172. 


523 with Complicated Monſters Head and Taile, 
Complicated, Twiſted, Mix'd, Confounded 
One among Another, Heads and Tails together, 
a Horrid Heap! 


524 Scorpion, &c. 
Scorpion, reſembling a Craw-fiſh; it Seizes 
with its two Claws, and with its Tail Poiſons, 
Benuming in a Moment. Ap, rarely Seen Ex- 
tended, uſually in a Circular Figure. Amphi/- 
ſbæna, ſaid to have a Head at Both Ends. Hy- 
drus, the Water-Snake. Ellops a Dumb Ser- 
pent that gives no Notice by Hiſſing, to avoid 
=_ Dipſas, whoſe Bite occaſions Horrible 
Thirſt, 


625 Drear 
dad, Dreadful. I. 180. 


526 


1 459 
526 —— the Soil 55 
Bedropt with Blood of Gorgon, 


Libya. See Lucan IX. 697. and Ovid Met. 
IV. 617. 00 


528 Ophiu/a. | 
a ſmall Iſland in the Mediterranean, anciently 


So call'd. the Inhabitants Quitted it * fear 
of being Devour d * Serpents. 


531 Huge Python 

Callimachus in his Hymn to Delot, v. 92. ſays 
that he Circled the Snowy Parnaſſus Nine 
times with his Enormous Length. | 


15 36 Sublime with Expectation. 
ais'd Aloft, Exalted in their Imaginations. 


557 though to delude them ſent | 

a Tranſpoſition. twas the Trees, not t che 
Hunger and Thirſt, that were ſent to Delude. 
See v. 563. but as che Words may alſo be ap- 
ply d to che Hunger and Thirſt which might 
allo be ſent to Aggravate the Puniſhment; the 
Intire Idea may be taken. 


bo that Curl d Megæra 
ſhe was one of the Furies, whoſe Hair was Ser- 
pents, as Meduſa's. | 


Crinita Draconibus ora 
Ovid Met. IV. 771. 


568 


460 X. 


568 — as t 
Phyſick d, tormented with the Hateful Taſte 
uſually found in Drugs. | 


580 And 5 'a how the Serpent whom they 
call a | 
Ophion with Eurynome, the Wide 

Encroaching Eve perbaps, 

the Story of Ophion and Eurynome is mention'd 
by Apoll. Rhod. Argonant. 503. Ophion One of 
the Titans, and Eurynome the Daughter of O- 
cean poſſeſs d the Snowy Olympus; but being 
driven Thence by Saturn and Rhea (or Ops) 
they precipitated themſelves into the Sea. 
Theſe Reign'd over the Titans whilſt of iter, 
yet a Child in Age and Wiſdom, liv'd in the 
Di&#zan Cave; nor had the Cyclops yet Arm'd 
him with Thunder. See alſo the Scholiaſt 
and Commentator of Lycophron. v. 1192. 

. Ophion Alludes to the Greek word that Sig- 
nifies Serpent, as Eurynome ſignifies Wide Ru- 
ling; which Milton calls Encroaching in Eve, 
as having no. Right to Rule; Adam however 
did let Her Will rule. TX. 1184. for This he 
Accuſes Her as the Occaſion of the Ruin of 
them Both, and their Poſterity. 


536 | Sin, There in Pow'r Before, | 


Once Actual, Now in Body. 
Sin was There Potentially before the Fall, 
There was a poſlibility of it Man being a Free 
of Agent; 


* 


Agent; Once Actually when the Tranſgreſſion 


was; Now it Appears, and has taken ene 
in Perſon. 


589 not Mounted yet 
on his Pale Horſe: | 
Death had not yet exerted his Power, was not 


yet in his Sovereignty. the pale Horſe alludes 
to Rev, vi. 8. | ; 


599 Ravin 
Pillage, Spoyl. from Ropina (Lat.) Rapin. 


600 All too Little ſeems | 


to Stuff This Maw, This Vaſt Ur- hide 
bound Corps. 


Death is Uſually Repreſented by a Skeleton, 
Not ſo by Milton, but as II. 669. a Shadow, a 
Monſtrous one, v.'675. a Greiſlie Terror, 704. 
and v. 264. of This Book, a Meagre Shadno. 


Now we may ſuppoſe him grown Subſtancial, 
and more Monſtrous, Vaſt and Terrible, as 


coming Soon to. have Actual power. Animals 
are ſaid to be Hide · bound when through Lea- 
neſs their Skin ſticks to their Ribs; This is not 
Death's Caſe; he has been kept Hungry. but 
is not Hide-· bound; his Body will Stretch to 
receive the Expected Food. See Haba. ii. 8. 


617. to, W oft and Havoc yonder World | 


Havoc is here a Verb. to OY and Ruin yon- 
der World, 


Cry 
2 


| 462 X. 
Cry Hove and let Shp 5 Dogs of tee, © 
 Shakeſp. Jul coor 


630 De, 
Dreggs, Lees. 
632 till Cramm'd and Gorg d 
Sin and Death, and the Grave, being flung to 


Hell's Mouth, their glutted Carcaſſes ſtop che 
Paſſage. See III. 2 259. 


633 


at One Sling 

of thy Victor ious Arm, 
that One Stroak of Compleat Victory is che Re- 
ſurrection, III. 250. XII. 424, 452. Rem. Iv. 
25. 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17. 


635 Both — and Death, and Tawning Grave 
at la 
through Chaos hurl'd, Obftrut the Mouth 
of Hell | 
for Ever, 
the word Both here is one of thoſe T; Miele 
ſpoke of in the Note on v. 308. Death and 
the Grave meaning the Same Seems to be at 
leaſt a Superfluity but tis a Pleonaſm, an A- 
bounding Fullneſs of Expreſſion, which adding 
Force and Energy, and calling forth the Atten- 
tion, is a Beauty Common in the Beſt Writers. 
but not for that Reaſon only Milton has Us'd 
This; the Scripture has Thus joyn'd Death and 
the Grave. "Hop. xiii. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 55. =o 
ev 


X. 463 
Rev. xx. 13. where the Word rendered Hell 
ſigniſies alſo the Grave. 
at the Reſurrection the Blow was given, but 
This Full effect of it was not to be till the 
io Ilennium, ſo often ſpoke of by Milton, III. 
VII. 160, &c. at laſt here means That 
Wo Epoc ha. Out the Mouth of Hell, as 
fi 259. 332. tis Beautyfully Imagin'd: The 
Slain Carcaſſes of Sin and Death, Hurl'd with 
a Vengeance through Chaos ſhall Damm up the 
Mouth of Hell. When Sin and Death are 
no More, Hell's Mouth is Obſtructed in Ef- 
fect, no more Prey can enter. 


638 Then Heav'n and Earth 3 ſhall be 
made Pure 

to Sand#itie that ſhall receive no Staine: 

ſhall b@Purify'd to a Degree of Purity that 

ſhall be Incapable of Impurity. All this New 

Creation, Animate and Inanimate Now Pollu- 

red by Sin, and to Death Devoted, ſhall Then ſee 

a Renovation, ſhall Shine in a Brighter Glory 


than at F irſt; as XII. 465. Never to be Pol- 
luted again. 


640 Till ag the Curſe prone ton Both pre- 
cedes 

Heav'n and Earth ſhall be renew'd in due time, 

till Then the Curſe pronounc'd ſhall go be- 

fore thoſe Ravagers Sin and Death; the Curſe 

ſhall dire& and lead them on, God's Hell. bound, 

to wa up the Draff and Filth, &c. 


647 
4 


a * 


ſhall to FR: Aber rs 7 17 
or down from Heav'n deſcend 

to the Ages, expreſſing a very long, an Eternal 
Duration, as VII. 161. XII. 549. Which alſo 
- Explain the other part of This paſſage whether 
They, the New Heaven and Earth ſhall riſe 
out of the Aſhes of the Old, or Come down 
from the Empyreum, There ſhall be no Di- 
RE All ſhall be Blended. 


654 


647 


and from the North to Call 
D Wi inter, from the South to bring 
Solſtitial Summer A 
that Cold comes from the North and Heat 
from the South is true only of the Northern 
ec e in the Southern tis juſt che con- 
rary; but what is Here ſaid muſt be Under- 
fool of That in which the Scene of the Poem 
is, and which is alſo the Same as Ours. 

Heat proceeds from the Sun, Cold is the 
Effect of his Abſence or Diſtance, he is then 
properly faid to Call One, but to Bring the 
Other 

Solſtitial Sher s Heat, Such as is at the 
Summer Solſtice. the word — ſignifies 
the Standing Still of the Sun; when the Days 


are at the Longeſt, as when at the ſhorteſt the 


Alteration of their Length is ſo very little as 


he ſeems to ſtand till, neither to Gain nor 


Looſe for a few Days. 


656 


8 465 


656 — to the Blanc Moone 
Blanc from the Ital. Bianca, white; the Ita- 
lian Poets, frequently ſay Bianca Luna. So III. 
732. Milton ſays her Pale Dominion, ber Pale 
Courſe I. 786. her Pale Career Penſeros: 121. 


057 tb" Other Five 

Planets, the Sun and Moon had been ſpoken of; 
he ſpeaks as a Ptolemaic, They took Thoſe to 
be Planets, Neither are accounted So Now, che 
Moon 1s not of the Preſent fix, but a Secon- 
dary One, a Satellet to the Ear. See the 
Note on V. 177. 


659 Sextile, Square, Trine, | 
Aſtronomical Terms denoting the Diſtances of 
the Planets from each other whether a Sixth, 
a Fourth, a Third, or Half of the Zodiac; 
that Oblique Circle on the Globe on which 


are the Twelve Signs through which the Sun 
paſſes every Vear. | 


668 Some ſay he bid bis Angels turn Aſtanſe 
the Poles, &c. 

the Eguinoctial line was the Sun's Firſt road, 

'tis Now the Eclypric, or Via Solis; theſe two 
Circles ſo Interſect one another as to make 
their Poles ſomething more than twenty two 
degrees different from Each Other. This is 
what is deſcrib'd more particularly in This 
and the nine following lines. 


Hh 670 


\ 


466 | Nh 15 * 


670 —= the Sun's Axle _ 

he has put the Axle for the Chariot, and the 
Chariot for the Road. the Sun's Axle. then is 
the Equinoctial Road. So he has put the Carr 
of oY for the Road of Night. IX. 6g. 


Ibid. the Centric Globe 
So call'd as 8 the Center of the World, ac- 
cording to the Pfolomæ an Syſtem. 


671 Some ſay the Sun 
was bid turn Reins 
Another Notion ſtill on the ſame Syſtem ; in- 


ſtead of the Alteration of the Earth's Poſition 


Sign Gemini. 


the Sun is Now Suppos'd to Change his Courſe, 
which produces the Same Effect. 


674 Atlantic Siſters, and the Spartan Tw wins 
the ſeven Stars or Plezades, the Twins are the 


675 — the Tropic Crab, 
the Crab or Cancer is Another of the Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac, or Great Circle in the 
Heavens where theſe Conſtellations are, to 
which Aſtronomers have given theſe Names. 

the Tropics are two Circles Paralel to the E- 
guator, and which bound the Eclyptic, or the 
Sun's Road, which is as much Above that 
Great Circle in the Summer Solſtice as Below 
it in the Winter. One is call d the Tropic of 

c | Cancer, 


. 
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Canter, and the Other of Capricorn, becauſe 
Theſe Signs are at the Extreameſt Diſtances 
of the Sun's Courſe from the Equator. © | 


Elſe had the Spring 

f etual Smild on Earth with Vernant 
tours, 

from it's Not doing So Now, tis inferr'd that 

Fall. Courſe of the Sun was Chang'd upon the 
U | 


686 FR" 
One of the. Moſt Northerly Parts of America, 


678 


688 the Sun as from Thyeſtean Bangurt turn d 
the Pronounciation in the Word Thyeftean 
muſt Here Strike on the firſt 4 for the Sake of 
| — Verſe; a Poetic Licence: The Antients 
ave profited themſelves of This Altering the 
Quantity for their purpoſe as Milton has done 
Here, and in Some Few Other Inſtances. 
Thyeſtes and Atreus Brethren, Hated each 
Other Outrageouſly; the Firſt in Spite Lay 
with the Wife of Atreus; but He having got- 
ten his Brother's Children in his Power Pre 
tended a defire of Reconciliation, and invited 
him to a Banquet: Thyeftes, that he might ſee 
his Children, Diſſembling his Augmented Ha- 
tred, Came; the Feaſt being Over, his Bro- 
ther let him know he had been Entertain d 
with the Fleſh of his Sons, and their Blood 
mix d with the Wine, and ſhe w d him the Sad 
Hh 2 proof 


D 


468 X. 
proof of What he had told him, their Heads 
and Hands which he had reſerv'd for That 
Purpoſe. At This the Sun is faid to have 
turn'd away, as Milton here ſays he did when 
the more Dreadful Banquet was Made on the 
Fruit of the Forbidden Tree. See Eurip. O- 
reſt. v. 1001, &c. and the Fragment of his 
Atreus. 


689 —— Elſe how had the World | 
Tnhabited, though Sinleſs, more then Now 
Avoyded Pint bing Cold and Scorching 

ease? 

the Argument Begun, v. 678. is 3 carryd 

on. if (ſays he) we do not Suppoſe Such a 

Change was made how had the World, that 

would have been Inhabited all over as well as 

Een, or the Garden, XI. 343. how had it, 

| though Sinleſs, Avoided Exceſs of Heat and 

Cold, juſt as we find it Now? 


693 Sideral Blaſt 


Star- blaſt, planer-Struck. 


| 696 — Norumbega and the Samoed Shoar 


NMeorumbega, a Province in the Northern Ame- 


rica. Samoed Shoar, a Erovince of Ruſta on 
the Frozen Ses. 


698 Flaw. 
a violent Sudden Blaſt 


Fr — 


699 Boreas, the North Wind, Cæcias. N. W. 
Argeſtes N. E. Thraſeias blowing from Thrace, 
Northward of Greece, Notus South. Afer S. W. 
Eurus and Zephyr, the Eaſt and Welt, are alſo 
call'd the Levant and Ponent Winds (Riſing 
and Setting) the One Blowing from whence the 
Sun Riſes, the Other whence it Sets. $S7recco 
and L:becchio, ſaid to come with their Late- 
ral or Side-Noiſe, for they are of the Side of 
the Eaſt and Weſt being one S. E. the other 


703 Serraliona; or Lyon Mountains; a Range 
of Mountains So calld becauſe of the perpetual 
Storms There roaring like a Lyon. Theſe are 
to the South-Weſt of Africa, within a few 
Leagues of Cape Vera, the Weſtern point. 


712 


nor ficod Much in Awe 

of Man, but Fled bim 
Regarded him not, had no Reverence or Re- 
ſpect for him, Abſented themſelves from their 
Duty towards him; or he was confider'd Now 
as an Enemy, as Themſelves were to Each 
other. | | 


718 and in a Troubl d Sea of Paſſion toft, 
Thus to Diſburthen ſought with Sad Com- 
| pflaint. 5 . 
a Metaphor taken from a Ship in a Tempeſt, 
_ Unlading, Diſburd ning to preſerve it telt trons 
&' 3 Sinking 


Sinking by its Weight. | 


728 All that] Eat or Drink or foal 25. 8 

is Propagated Curſe. b 
Food Propagates it by Prolonging | Life Ne 
nn Cy: it on to Poſterity. 


740 on ; Mee as on thir Natural Center light 
Heavie, though in thir place 

Our Author in This paſſage has in view a 
arm ee Axiom, That Nothing is Heavy 
in its place. All Bodies tend to their Centre, 
and have Weight till they Arrive There, but 
not then: Thus in the Centre of the Earth as 
an Iron Ball could have no further Tendency 
it could have no Gravity, or Weight. 


748 ual 
Juſt, Reaſonable. Aguum. 


800 Impoſſible is beld, 

as we Quote the Opinions of Men with whom 
We Converſe, Adam cannot be underſtood to 
do in This Caſe as We, but tis no Abſurdity 
to make him refer to the Judgments of Angels 
from whence he might have learnt This. he 
Convers d with Them tho' not with Men. 


809 — beyond Duft and Natures Low, 
as v. 208. and Gen. lil. 19. 


906 — — all Cauſes Elſe according fill. | 
(0 


1 4 


to the Reception of their Matter act, 

not to the Extent of their Own Sphere. 
the Capacity of That which is Acted upon, not 
of the Cauſe of Action, is the Extent of That 
Cauſe in That Caſe. Thus God is Infinite, 
Man Not, God's Anger tho' Infinite in its 
Own Nature Apply'd to Finite Man muſt be 
Finite Alſo. 794. 


818 Poſteritie ſtands curſt : 3 8 
This Ironical Reflection on the Propagated 
Curſe (v. 729, 965.) is Exceeding e 
tis ſaid in Bitterneſs of Soul. 


834 So might the Wrautb. 
O that the Wrath might! III. 34. 


: 840 beyond all paſt Example and Future, 
to Sathan only Like | 


More Miſerable than the Fallen Angels, and all 


Future Men, as having in Himſelf alone the 
Source of Miſery for his Poſterity ; whereas 
both Thoſe and Theſe had only their Own to 
bear; Sathan was only Like to Him as being 
the Ring-leader; Accordingly This Circum- 
ſtance aggravates his Miſery, I. 609. 
Future with the Latin en as is frequent 
with Milton. 


841 —— both Crime and Doom 


a Greek Phraſe, both in een of Crime and 


Hh 4 861 
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472 X. 

861 with Other Echo Late I taught your Shades 

1 Anfwer, and reſound Farr other Song. 
V. 203. 

To Hill, or Valley, Fountain, or freſh Shade, 

made Vocal by my Song, and taught his Praiſe. 


866 but ber with Stern regard he this repelÞ'd. 
Out of my Sight, thou Serpent, 


Here is a Change indeed "Tis not Now as 
when (IV. 497) 


He in delight © 

beth of her Beauty and Submiſive Charms 
with Looks of Cordial Love 

* over her enamour d. (V. 12.) 

* the Wrathful Air of Adam in great Dejec- 
tion and Perplexity of Mind, with the Sor- 
row and Humility of Eve; Hee lying on the 
Earth, Shee Approaching toward him; the 
Place Gloomy and Dark as in a Tempeſtu- 
«* ous Night; Some Flaſhes of Lightning, or 
an Angel appearing as in Anger Mix'd with 
*« Pity, to Expreſs the Evil Conſcience Noted, 
v. 849. would make a moſt Touching and 
« Edifying Picture; Eſpecially if Contraſted 


with One repreſenting Some Circumſtance 
* of their 1 0 State. 


e —— leaſt That too Heavy nh Form, 
Da,” retended 


; to Helliſb Falſhood, Snare FRY, 
Pretended to, Held before. So Milton Him- 
ſelf Explains this 1 p. . Tol. Edit. — 


but 


* 
but Eccleſiaſtical is ever Pretended to Political. 
Thus Quintil. Pref. to L. 1. Vultum & Tri- 


flitiam & diſſentientem a ceteris habitum Peſſi- 


mis moribus Pratendebant. A of the 
Falſe Philoſophers. 


473 


916 Uniweeting 
Un-witting, Unknowing: 


Forlorn of Thee, 


921 | 
Abandon'd by Thee, lefr Defenceleſs and Exy - 


pos'd. 


931 —— LT againſt God and Thes | 


See IX. 280. IV. 442, 299, 037. 
from Fault 


38 
: Achnowleds' d and Deplor d, in Adam 
_ wraught 


Commiſeration; [a1 
Eve Thou haſt Overcome. in Conteſts be- 
tween Good Minds the Firſt Step to Peace, 
though with Acknowledgment of having been 
in the Wrong, is Victory. @ Soft Anſwer tur- 
neth away wrath. Prov. xv. 1. Neither of 
them have been in the Right from the Begin- 
ning of their Conjugal Quarrel, (tis the Cafe 
of Moſt Quarrels) Now they are Both Sa, but 


Shee has the Glory and the Pleaſure of 922 
dete F irſt. 


947 Unwarie, and too Deęſirous, as Before, | 


IX. 


_ 
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474 WE + 
IX. 214. She was Still Imprudent, bar leſs So 
than at That time; ſhe could Now bear not 
only Contradiction but Reprehenſion; even 
in a Point which with — Leſs Wiſe would 
have been call'd a Renewal of the Diſpute. but 
That is Now for ever at an End. tis worth 
Obſerving how Artful and Judicious Miltan is 
in bringing On the Great Change wrought in 
Both their Hearts by the Divine Spirit; their 
Minds are Humbled, Softened, Prepar'd by 
Degrees according to III. 188. This New Cre. 
ation has a Luſtre which the Firſt had * 
| 8 as it was. 


950 as in our + Evil, 
that is, conſidering the Exceſs of Evil to which 


we are reduc'd; an Elegant Latin uſe of the 


Word As. Cic. Bpiſt Fam. IV. 9. Nam adhuc, 
& fattum tuum probatur, &, ut in tali re, eti- 


am Fortuna Leer, 
13 


1006 Deftrudtion with Deſtruet jon to Deſtroy. 
by Deſtroying our ſelves to prevent a. Worſe 
Deſtruction Intended us. 4 


1066 — Shattering the Gracefull Locks 
the Latin and Greek Poets frequently heat of 
ren Leaves of Trees as Locks. 


1068 Som better Shroud | 
Some better verily, or Eg; an An- 


glo-Saxon Word. . 
106g 
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1069 Diurnal r | 4 
the Star of oy che Sun. PRO 


| 107% bo de hi Gather d W., 

Rang may with Matter Sere Foment, 

or by Collifion of two Bodies Grinde 

| the Air Attrite to Fire, | 

| how we may, by the help of his Beams Ga- 

ther'd, and Reflected on Dry Matter, Foment, 

Warm, Kindle, Nouriſh; Or by Striking wd 

Hard Bodies, or Rubbing the Air between 
Such, Grind it to Fire. 

Here are the three Several ways whereby to 
produce Fire: One by the Burning Glaſs, A. 
nother by the Flint and Steel, and the Other 
That which is practiſed commonly among the 
Weſt Indians, Rubbing one Apt Subſtance 
againſt Another; or without going ſo far tis 
the ſame as when the Axle- tree is Kindled by 
the Rubbing with the Wheel. Adam cannot 
be Suppos'd to be Acquainted with the Same 
as Theſe, but he might Know, or be Able to 
Gueſs at Something Analogous to them from 
what he had Obſerv'd, as That . Imme- 

duly follows. p 


1075 Tine the Slant Lhehreing | ; 
Tine, from the Saxon Word Tynen, to Light, 
whence the Word Tinder. Slant, Awry, for 
Lightning Flaſhes This way and That in a 
Sharp Oblique Line full of Angles. © 


1081 


1 X. 
1081 He will Inſtruct us Praying, 

here is the Beginning of Repentance, 'tis to be 
Reliey'd from preſent Bodily Miſeries they 
Firſt Apply to God by Prayer. but a Nobler 
Principle will Ariſe Hereafter, for the Smoak- 
ing Flax ſhall he not Ruench, Mace. X11, 20. 


1091  Frequenting | | 
Filing. A as J. 77. 


Kid. — Sent from Hearts Contrite, in 
Bi Sign | 
of Sorrow Unfeign'd * Humiliation 

„ ee 

The Smoaking Flax Kindles apace. Here are 
Other Moti ves of Prayer, Other Signs of true 
Repentance and Regeneration. Our Firſt Pa- 
rents in their Happieſt State of Innocence 
made not So Lovely a Picture as Now. Luk. 


+ RVA: 

| ts every One that Thir 72 G ye to the 
Waters, and he that hath no Money Come ye 
Buy and Eat; yea Come buy Wine and Milk 
wit bout Money and without Price, Ita. lv. 1. 
(as III. 235.) Come unto Me all ye that Labour 
and are Heavy laden and I will give you reſt. 
Matt. xi. 28. —— unto you that fear my Name 
Hall the Sun of. Righteouſneſs ariſe with Hea- 
ling in his Wings. Mal. iv. 2. a Brighter and a 
Nobler Light than when the Sun was Created; 
Now God ſays a Second time, and in a yet more 
Salutary Manner, Let mere be Light and there 
was Light, 23 
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2&&SSS3CCEGG&GLLAGAAS 
Boo x XI. 


Man endow'd with Fallible Reaſon Deviates 
from Perfect Rectitude; but the Viſdom, the 
Word, the Son of God Mediates in His IG 

and His Perfe& Righteouſneſs Supplys Man's 
Defect, Acquitting Him of Guile. So that as 
Before he was Perfect in Native Innocence he 
is Now So in Righteouſneſs Imputed, but upon 
a Secure Foundation, Fallible Before. ; 

This, as it is the Sum and Scope of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, tis the Buſineſs of This, and 
the following Book to Explain and Inculcate; 
and withal to give the Hiſtory of the Church 
of God from the Defection to the End of Ages. 
Thus the Subject {till Riſes as the Poem draws 
to a Cloſe. Paradiſe is Loſt, but a Happier 
State of Man is the Conſequence; and built on 
an Immoveable, inſtead of a Precarious Foun- 
dation. I have Rais d him up in Righteouſneſs, 
and I will Direct [or make Streight] all bis 
Ways —— Saith the Lord of Hoſts. Iſa. xlv, 13. 

Ye ſhall go out with Foy, and be led forth 
with Peace: The Mountains and the Hills ſhall 
break forth before you into Singing, and all the 

Trees of the Fields ſhall Clap their 0 lv. 12. 


O Clap 
2 


478 | XI. 
O Clap your Hands all ye People, Shout unto 
God with a Voice of Triumph. Pf, xxvii. 1. 
* "the Mountain of the Lord's Houſe ſhall be E- 
. Pabliſhed on the Tops of the Mountains, and ſhall - 
be Exalted above the Hills, and all Nations 
all flow unto it, Iſa. xi. 2. 
» With Righteouſneſs ſhall be Fudge the Poor, 
and Reprove with 77 P 
and the Earth ſhall be full of the Knowledge 
of the Lord as the Waters cover the Sea. xi. . 
and Thus Ends This Poem ; Juſtly however 
call'd Paradiſe Loſt, our Firſt Parents being 
Expell'd Thence; with That Expulſion the 
Action Ends. | 


1 Thus they in Lowlieſt plight Repentant flood 
Praying, A 5 
Stood is remain d, continu'd. See the Note 
on II, 54. They were Proſtrate, So left at the 
Cloſe of the Laſt Book; That is the Attitude 
in which we are Now Conſidering them. Re- 
verent, and Suing for Forgiveneſs with Tears; 
with Groanings which cannot be uttered. 


3 Prevenent Grace | 
My Motions in Him, v. g1. the Grace came 
before any Act of Theirs procuring it. See 
the Note on III. 231. and v. 175, Sc. of 
That Book. And you hath he Quickned who 
were Dead inTreſpaſſes and Sins, Eph. ii. 1. 


6 — the Spirit of Prayer 
as Rom. viii. 20, 10 


Rs  _ 


10 — Fr Arien 7 Paik: 
in Fables Old, leſs Ancient yet then Theſs 
leſs Ancient than Theſe, that is than T — 


2 This pair Now Praying. So the Words 5 


may be Conſtrued. 

but Apply the Word Theſe to the Fables, 
Milton is ſupported by very good Authority; 
Thar Term belongs to 7 Undoubred Hi- 
ſtory. See 8. Ferom Ep. i. 38. and on S. Paul's 
Ep. to Philem. C. I. that Father of the Church 
calls the Scripture-Hiſtory of Sampſon a Fable. 
Longum eſt diverſa Fudicum geſta percurrere & 
fotam Samſon Fabulam, &c. That Term fre- 
quently occurs in Authors of the Beſt Latinity, 
not implying the leaſt Untruth; as Plin. Ep. 
L. VI. 15. Me recens Fabula excepit, 80 calling 
an Accident that had juſt been related to him 
as it . See alſo IV. 250. 


16 


in they pa Th | 

. Dimentionleſs through 2 75 0 doors, 
as theſe Prayers were of a 1 1 5 5 Nature, not 
as Matter that has Dimenſions, Meaſure, and 
Proportion, they paſs d Through Heavens Gates ; 
without _ Obſtruction, 


18 Fum d; | 
Smoak d. Rev. viii. 34. 


9 and Tmmortallity 
As all the Elements had a Purity without any 


Unwholſome 
1 


480 — „„ 
Unwholeſome quality, the Food muſt be Nou- 
riſhment to very Long Life, with that Tem- 
perance which muſt be Suppos'd in a State of 
Innocence; but This Alone does not infer an 
Immortality; That was the Gift of God, as v. 
$7. not that it is to be Imagin'd, that had the 
Humane Race perſiſted in Innocence the 
would have continu'd on Earth for Ever, That 
was Impoſſible, twould have been Over Peopled, 
nor could they Die; but they might be Tran- 
ſlated as Enoch; or as St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xv. 
51. be Chang'd; or as V. 496. they might be 
Spiritualiz'd and Chooſe their Habitation. the 
ancient Poets have given us Lovely Ideas of 
their Golden Age, but tis greatly Inferiour in 
Beauty to This; and that Other yet More Love- 
1y, becauſe more Secure, the New Heaven and 
New Earth wherein Dwelleth Righteouſneſs. 
2 Pet. III. 13. | 


67 But let us call go Synod all the Bleſt 

a Synod is any Lark: Aſſembly, and tis uſually - 

met to Conſult, but not Here, tis only to be 
- Inform'd of Something. Such was the Other 

Synods or Aſſemblies, III. 60. V. 584. | 


82 and took their Seats; | 

as Rev. iv. 4. XI. 16. though the Angels 
throughout the whole Poem are repreſented as 
expreſſing the utmoſt Reverence to God; yer 
they appear to be allow'd a Filial Freedom; 


accordingly, v. 84. calls them Sons. See V. 
636. | 84 
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84 — lhe one Us Man is become 

to know both Good and Evil, 
Gen. III. 22. Whether by Us God here means 
Himſelf, or the Whole Synod is not Material; 
tis Certain had Man continu'd Sinleſs he would 
no more have been able to have conceiv'd. 
what were the effects of Sin, what Shame, Sor= _ 
row, Dread of Puniſhment, and al! the Train 
of Diſorder'd paſſions Now felt in his Breaſt, 
(IX. 1126) were, than a Born-blind Man can 
have an Idea of Colours; but God or the Bleſ- 
ſed by their Superiour Knowledge Might, Ide- 
ally, 3 not Experimentally. 


86 Defended Fruit 
Forbidden Fruit, from Defendre, to forbid. 
where can you ſay in any manner age 
wh _— ever God defended Marriage? 
Chaucer, 


102 or in behalf of Man, | 

not out of Friendſhip to him, but as being his 
Subject or Ally Now, and a 23 of his New 

Acquiſition. 5 


111 —— their Exceſs 

their Tranſgreſſion, Exceſſus and 7. nr 
being Words of the very ſame Signification. IV. 
878. Exceſs may alſo Mean Inab/tinence, as v. 
Wy call d Elſewhere Bold Riot. 


Ii 112 


Pg 


482 5 * XI. 
112 if Patiently thy Bidding they Obey, 
Diſmiſi them not Diſconſolate; _ 
Milton has here Woven in, as it were by the 
By only, One of the moſt Noble Acts of Obe- 
dience to God, and one of the moſt Advan- 
tageous to Man. He is a great Oeconomiſt of 
Words. Patient Submiſſion to Providence, and 
Humble Reſignation to the Divine Will, how- 
ever Contrary to our Own, not only Intitles 
us to God's Favour and Acceptance, but Ea- 
ſes, or Quite Removes the Preſſure of our E- 
vils, and inſtead gives us Joy from a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of having Behav'd Greatly as Philoſo- 


phers, and Pioully as Chriſtians. Ne iv. 7, 
10. 1 Pet. v. 88 hy 1 


117 — - though Sorrowing, yet in Peace: 
as XII lf. As Evils muſt happen, and Man 
cannot be Inſenſible, Peace with God, That 
Peace which paſſeth all Underſtanding (Phil. iv.7) 
of thoſe who Feel it nor, nor can They that Do 
Comprehend the Happineſs it gives, Tar. 
Peace en All. . 


120 and of a Sword the Flame 
a Flaming Sword, as XII. 643. This is a Gre- 
ciſm, and, as uſual, imitated by the Latins.- 

| Hor, O. IV. 2. 15. 
Cecidit tremendæ 
| Flamma Chimeræ 
See our Note on II. 654. 


5 . 127 


& RC: 483 


127 Cabort 

Brigade, a Cohort atnong the Romans conſiſted 
of five hundred fifty five Foot and ſixty fix 
Horfe: ten Cohorts made a Legion. | 


129 a Double ee | 

Janus was is King of Italy. he is . 

with Two Faces, denoting Wiſdom, Looking 

on things Paſt and to Come. the Month of 
anuary was Nam'd from Him as reſpecting 

at Once the Gd and che New Year, 


131 Argue af 

Jupiter having cransform'd Jo intoa Cow 
to Deceive Juno, ſhe, perceiving che Artifice, 
begg'd the Cow of him, and committed her 
to the Care of Argus, who had a hundred 
Eyes, which Slept by Two only at a time. but 
Jupiter ſent his Son Mercury, call'd alſo Her- 
mes, with his Pipe made of Reeds by Pan the 
God of Shepherds in Arcadia, and his Opiate 
Rod, that is, his Caduceus. He Drouz'd All 
the Eyes; Cut off Argus's head, and Reſcu'd 
Jo. Ovid's Met. 1 Fab. 10. 11. 


135 Leucothea wa 
or che White Goddeſs as the Name imports, 
tis the Earlieſt Morning, the Dawning of the 
Day, preceding Aurora, Purpled or Gilded 
with the Sun Beam approaching See Lucret, 
V. < f. c 
1i 2 5 


484 : XI. 


8 — 4 found 


Strength Added 7 Above, new Hope to 


. 

out of Diſpaire, Foy, But with Fear yet linkt ; 
'ris- Delightful to ſee how Finely Milton ob- 
ſerves all the Growth of the New Man. Cre- 
ation was all at Once, Regeneration is like the 
Natural Progreſſion, we are Babes, and come 
by Degrees to be Strong Men in Chriſt. Or, to 
compare it to what was juſt Now Deſerib d, 
there is the Dawn of Leucotbea, the Bright- 
ening Aurora, then the Riſing Sun, and then 
the Meridian Glory. Now the Morn Purples 
the Eaſt in the Hemiſphere of theſe Penitents, 


as Pſ. II. 11. Serve the Lord with Fear, Aon 
Repurce with T; rembling. | 


140 W hich T bus to Eve His welcome Words re- 
new'd. 

His, Adam's words Renew d, kept up, and Im- 

prov'd thoſe Good and Compoting Thoughts 

the found in her Breaſt after Prayer. 


I 49 by Prayer tb Offended Deitie to et 
Kneel 2 and before him Humbl d all my 
Heart; >. 
True Spiritual Prayer, not for Supply of Tem- 
poral Wants, but for Pardon and Acceptance. 
and twas Immediately Anſwer d. i XXXVIlL 
15. Ixxxvi. 7- 


153 


„„ | 485 


153 — Peace return d 
Home to my Breaſt, : | 
Home, before the Loſs of Innocence, his Breaſt 
was. the Dwelling of Peace (IX. 1 125) Sin 
drove it Thence, 'tis Now return'd to its 
Home. 


8 — qàm Grac't 
the Sourſe of Life ; 
That Honour is Vouchſaft to Me. 


1 8 5 the Bird of Jove, ne from his Aerie 
Tour, 

the Eagle. Stop is a term in Falconry, it 

means coming down towards the Prey. hrs 

Aerie Tour, his Whirling about Aloft in Search 

of it, Cinxere polum, Ain. I. 402. 


196 haply too Secure of our Diſcharge 
baply as IV. 8. Perhaps too little 1 
ing Danger, too wan 


200 and be no more 

the Souls Immortality was not yet Reveal d to 
Adam, tho he, as the Ancient Heathens, had 
ſome mn of it, as X. 782. 


204 —— and Morning Light 
more Orient in yon Weſtern Cloud 
Orient is here for Bright, as V. 2. I. 546. 
* 1-0 3 3 


There s a Brighter Morning in That Weſtern 
White Cloud than whar was before the Dark- 
neſs Now riſen ere Mid-day. a Sweet Deſcri 
tion, and how properly Different from that 0. 
ther Angelic Appearance, V. 310! 


209 Down from a Shie of Jaſp er 

Rev. xxi. 11. —— ber Light was hke unto a 
Stone moſt Precious, even lite a Jaſper Store, 
Clear as Cbryſtial. of Faſpers there are divers | 
Colours, the Green is Moſt eſteem d. Now 
the Azure of the Sky, mix'd with the Glory 
© of the Angel makes a Greeniſh Tinct, a a/. 
« per Brightneſs; This with the Radient «white 
„Cloud gives an Idea of Colours moſt De- 
© lightful: Add the Angel, as Deſcrib'd Pre- 
< ſently after, in his Lucid Arms, a Flowin 
Purple Drapery; his Angelick Face, Limbs, 
* and en Solemn and Sublime; Imagine too 
© our Firſt Parents, Beautiful Still though in 
Sorrow and Fear; ; with the Paradilatcal 
* Landſcape, and- what a Picture! 


210 f made Alt 90. 
pure Italian. Fin Alto, a Military term to Stop, 
to Halt, to make Halt! is Non - ſenſe. See the 
Vocab. Cruſe. Where far Alto is explain'd” 

fermarſi (Ital.) Conſſſtere (Lat.) Some Editions 

have made Halt; in Milton s Own tis as Here. 


L a mt Doubt 


211 „ Don 
and Carnal Fear 
| Uncertain 


XI. "= 
Uncertain of their State and what it was to be) 
and Fearing accordingly; Such Fear as that of 
v. 395 Carnal, Oppos d to Filial Fear. IX. 
1082. XII. 30g. Still the Bruiſed Reed; but 
He will Send forth Judgment unte V r 
Matt. xii. 20. 


214 Jacob in Mahanaim X 
a xxxii. 12. 


217 in Dothan 
11. Kin. VI. 13, 14. 


229 from yonder Blazing Cloud that 7 eils the 
Hill 2 
One of the Hao nh Hit, fin 

that Veils.tbe Hill as the Cloud did Mount 0 
reb when God deſcended to give the Law; 
whence, (among Other Reaſons) tis calbd the 
Secret top, as i. 6. the Picture: begun Here 

and continu'd in the following eighteen Lines 
is Exquiſite, the Cloud on the Hill, hiding 

© the Top of it with irs Blaze, the Angel de- 
| © ſcending from ir, Solemnly Sublime, &ec.” 
Compare This of Michael with the Appea- 
rance of Raphael in the beginning of the 
Vu Book, Both are Admirable in their 
Kinds, Adam HCl doen: it, v. 234. 


242 Melibzan Fa 

Melibæa was a Sea-port Town of Theſſaly, 
famous for a Fiſh whence they had a Rich Pur- 
ple. 114 Ibid 


ä . 


Ibid. e Grain 

e Sarra, | Fg | | 
the Die of Sarra. See the Note on V. 285. 
This was Another Bright Purple and very Du- 
Table. Sarra is the Ancient Name of Tyre. 


the Word Grain belongs to Both, the Melibæan 
and the Tyrian Purple. 1 


244 E Iris bad dipt theWorff, 
the Rainbow had given its Colours e er twas 
Wove. One of the Colours of the Rainbow 
is Purple. 2 


245 His Starry Helm 

it thon as a Star. This Epithet is frequently 
given by the Ancient Poets to Any thing very 
Glittering; tis even given to Vouth becauſe of 
the Gaiery of That Sweet Seaſon of Life. Si- 
derea Fuventas. Val. Flacc. of Faſon, VIII. 26. 
The Idea Milton gives Here of Michael's Hel- 
met, is like That given of the Countenance 
of Sathan e&er he Fell (whatever his Name 
was Then) V. 708. e 


247 as in a Gliſtering Zodiac 
the Zodiac is a Circle in the Heavens, in which 

are the Signs through which the Sun paſſes in 
his Annual Courſe; Theſe Signs are the Ram, 
Bull, Twinns, &c. and This Circle is Oblique 
ſrom one Tropick to the Other, ſomthing in 


XI. 


489 
the form of a Shoulder Belt, Generally Worn 
in Milton's time. i 
248 —— end in bis band the Spear. 
the Conſtruction of This, and the former part 
of the Period is indeed Thus; by his Side hung 
the Sword, and the Spear in his Hand. the 
Image then is, that as his Swordi hung looſely 
in his Belt he carry'd the Spear Negligently in 
his Hand as he Advanc'd toward Adam; and 
perhaps This is the Picture intended to be gi- 
ven. but the Reader is at liberty to Imagine 
the Spear carry'd in the Angel's hand in what 
Attitude pleaſes him Beſt, or Several; for tis 
Common with the Ancients for the Verb not 
to be Applicable to all the Members of the Pe- 
riod. So here Hung may be reſtrain d to the 
Sword only. There is Another like Inſtance, 
IV. gog. Pines agrees to Defire only. So 707. 
of the ſame Book, VI. 202. Markland on Sta- 
tius's Sylu. I. 1. 79. gives ſeveral Inſtances of 
This in the Ancients. We do not fay that 
Such may not be Blameable, or that they will 
juſtify whoever does the Like ; bur if the Senſe 
is ſufficiently obvious to Candid Minds, and by 
the uſe of Such Liberties That Senſe lies in a 


Narrower Compaſs they are Excuſeable, why 
not Beauties ? | 


257 —— Well may then thy Lord ap- 
pf eas'd Ry 

il pourroit bien, tis poſſible God upon thy Re- 
CE nr PF pentance, 


49 XI. 
pentance may not only Defer, but quite Remit 
the Mortal Sentence; What I have Now in 
Commiſſion to ſay is, that you muſt no longer 
dwell Here. This is the Senſe of the whole 
Paſſage. Here is not a Promiſe, but an Inti- 
mation that Poſſibly even Death might be de- 
feated Intirely, and Immortality at firſt inten- 
ded he ſtill conferr'd as it was in a manner. O 

Death where is thy Sting? O Grave (or Hell) 
where is thy Victory? 1 Cor. xv. 55. But This 
was reſery'd for a more Bright Revelation, 


262 the Ground whence thou waſt tab'n, fitter 
Soile. 

for he was not created out of the Earth of Pa- 
radiſe, but brought Thither, VIII. 3os. the 
Common Earth was Now Fitter for his Ma- 
nuring, Debaſed as he had been by Sin. 


272 2 the Reſpit of that day 5 
the Delay, the, Prorogation, the time to which 
Our Mortal day is Reſpited. 


283 be \ ſhall we breath in Other 1 
Leſs Pure, aceuſtom'd to Immortal Fruits 
See V. IP —_ 75 4. 14 | 1 | 


288 — nor ſet thy Heart, 
Thus Over- fond, on That which is not Thine; 
Whatever Good we Enjoy. is not Ours, 'tis Be- 
* ſtow'd, Lent only for a time; That Expir'd, 
Whether by Our Death, or Before, by What- 
: ever 


! 


XI. 3 491 
ever Mark 5 no more Ours than the Em 
wk of China; and as Wrong to Regret the 
ſs as that we have not the Great Diamond; 
*was Our Property for Such a Time Only, That 
Time Expir'd, tis no more Ours than Any O- 
5 bow Enjoyment we never Had, or Could have, 

290 Thy going is not Lonely, 

Another Excellent Precept in the Conduct of 
Life, Enjoy what thou Haſt inſtead of being Mi- 
ſerable for what thou Canſt not have. 

Let us have leave to take Notice Here how 

Finely the Characters of theſe two Sufferers 
are Obſerv'd in This Scene, and indeed 
Throughout. 


2 - for Such of Shape may Seem 
2 Prince I, Princes, 


a Sovereign of Sovereigns may have Such an 
| Appearance. 1 


300 —— what beſides _. | 

of Sorrow and Dejection and Diſpair 
Dur Frailtie can Suſtain, thy Tydings bring, 

Bating the Mildneſs with which thou haſt 


Temper'd thy Meſſage, it brings all the Sor- 
row, Sc. our F. rail Natures can Suſtain. 


311 but Prayer againſt his Abſolute Decree 
no more Availes than Breath againſt the 
Winde, 


blown Stifling back on him chat breaths . 
forth: 


Prayer 


. 4 
F 


Prayer for Pardon from a Contrite Heart, or 
for the Divine Aſſiſting Grace is preſented be- 
fore the Mercy-Sear, Clad with Incenſe, v. 17. 
What concerns our Temporal Affairs ought to 
be always attended with Abſolute Submiſſion 
and Reſignation, Thy Will be done, Otherwile tis 
not only blown Vagabond and Fruſtrate (v. 15) 
but like Breath puffed back in our Faces, rea- 
dy to Stifle us, ye 7 


315 This Moſt Afflicts me, | | 
Adam would have Pray'd to Continue in Pa- 
radiſe for Two Reaſons; One becauſe of the 
Pleaſure of the Place, the Other that he ſhould 
There have more Lively Remembrances of 
God, and Greater Helps to Devotion. We of- 
ten Pretend, and perhaps' Somtimes Really 
think Both theſe are our Motives to Prayer, 
when perhaps One is the Principal, Sometimes 
the Only One. the Angel Anſwers to the Lat- 
ter taking no Notice of the Other. What he 
fays with relation to God's being Every where 
Preſent to a Good Mind needs no Explanation 
ro One who Feels and Sees it 115 
Still following him; ſtill compaſſing him round 
with Goodneſs and Paternal Love, his Face 
Expreſs, and of his Steps the Track Divine. 
the Angel who ſays This Alludes to what had 
been ſaid by Adam, v. 316. 319. 


— in Memorie, 


325 
or Monument to Ages, 
; "8 


* . 
* 


to 


XI. 
to put Himſelf in Mind of what he knew, and 
to remain as Records to Future Generations. 


493 


344 Ad had Hither come 

Thus it is in the Firſt Editions, Some of the 
Others have Altered it to Th:ither, a Corrup- 
tion. See v. 342. | 


359 Supernal 
Sent from Above. 
- Equally enur'd 
by Moderation, Either State to beare, 
Proſberous or Adverſe : | 

the Angel propoſes the Conſideration, the 
Fore-knowledge, and Expectation of Bad as 
well as Good, together with Reflecting on the 
Goodneſs of God contending with the Per- 
verſeneſs of Men, as the Great Means to Ar- 
rive at an Equanimity in which conſiſts the 
Happineſs of Life. if we Expect no Other 
than a Mixture of Adverſity with our Enjoy- 
ments we ſhall Bear it the Better; if we are 
Moderate in Pleaſure we ſhall not ſo much 
dread the Loſs of it, nor Pervert it by Exceſs; 
and ſhall moreover find Pleaſure in Common 
things, and what is in every One's reach; 
whereas by Always Aiming at Higher, we ſhall 
neither Relliſh what we Might, nor Attain 
what we Aſpire to. In Adverſity, Bearing 
it with Patience and Reſignation Alleviates the 

Ill, and may even raiſe Pleaſure from a Conſci- 
| | ouſneſs 


362 


| duſes of Behaving Right. All This is Im- 
prov'd by the Conſideration of God's Goodneſs 
even to, Offenders, becauſe we Thus learn to 
Forgive, or not to Hate Thoſe we ſee do A- 
miſs; and moreover Expect, reaſonably Ex 

we alſo ſhall Taſte of the Same Paternal Ten- 
derneſs. the Reſolution of Adam hereupon is 
worthy our Beſt Imitation, v. 372, Ge. 


377 in the Vifions of God: 
Ezek. viii. 3: xd. 4. 


Ibid. - — u a Hill. 
it, That which 272 Aſcended, v. 370. 
2 78 —— from Thoſe top 
tte Hemiſþbere of Earth in Cleereſt Ken 
S N out to the Ampleſt reach of Pro- 
| ect lay. 
This Wee good reaſon why theſe are faid to 
be the Viſions of God. As the Globe is round, 
the Beſt Eye from the Higheſt Tenerife, or the 
Mountains of Chili can diſcern but a Small part 
olf the Hemiſphere. Now tis Stretcht out as 
a Plain. What a Picture does This Offer to 
the Imagination! Even That cannot reach it 
* by Much; but This Landſcape takes In all 
© the Side of the Globe on which they Stood, 
© the Various Climates, and Countries, the 
Future Seats of many Vaſt Empires and 
© * an and States, the Principal of 
| « which 


© which are enumerated, bur as yet Defarr of | 
Human Kind. | 


3 e e the leſs Maritim Kings 
Kings for Kingdoms Elegantly Poetica. 


406 — i Spirit perhaps he al, al Saw 

Perhaps is Another way of intimating he did, 
he might as eaſily ſee the Other Hemiſphere 
as that whereon he Stood. 


411 _ ——butto Nobler Sights, 
Michael from Adam's Eyes the Filme re- 


mov'd 
that is, he Enabled him to See the Pune Acts 
of Men, as he had Now ſeen the Divers King- 


doms of the World. 


* 


429 His Eyes he Open d, 

though but Part is Properly Viſion, What 
is Related, not Shewn, is Still belonging to it, 
and takes up the remainder of the Poem, ex- 
cept a few lines at the Cloſe. This Viſion is 
to Paradiſe Loft what the Famous Deſcrip- 
tion of the Shield of Achilles is in the Trad, 
and many Particulars are Colour'd from it; but 
of How much Greater Conſequence! Leave 
out That in Homer the Loſs will only be of a 
Fine Piece of Poetry; This is Eſſential, the 
Poem would be greatly Defective without it: 
For . beſides that the Deſcriptions are Vaſtly 
Great, Surpriſing, and Intereſting, the Fallen 

oy Man, 


496 | XI. 

Man, the New Created Man, Created in Chriſt 
Jeſus (Epheſ. ii. 10) that the Man of God may 

Perfect, throughly furniſhed unto all Good 
Works (2 Tim. ili. 17.) and that he might be 
Fully Comforted, he is Inform'd of the Intire 
Diſpenſation, the Progreſs of the Church and 
Kingdom of Chriſt, till the Sceptre was to be 
again refign'd to the Father at the End of 
Time. Thus what Raphael relates from the 
Firſt Defection in Heaven to the end of the 
Creation, and what is Here Shewn and Told 
by Michael was to follow after the Expulſion 
from Paradiſe, the reſt being Supply'd by the 
Poet, takes In this Great Event in the Records 
of Eternity, and Abundantly Aſſerts a Provi- 
dence and Fuſtiſies the Ways of God; Moral and 
Natural Evil is Accounted for, without any Im- 
putation on Him, on the Notion of Free A- 
_  gency in Angels and Men. AN, 


433 Ruflic, of Graſſie Sord; 
Plain, of Turf _ 


438 — then Sacrificing, 

as that Early Sacrifice is not deſcrib'd in Scrip- 
ture, Milton has given us One according to 
Homer. twas Neceſſary to Diſtinguiſh This 
from Thoſe of the Law of Moſes not Inſtitu- 
ted 'till ſome Ages Afterwards; and Beſides 
Thoſe were Typical, This purely a Sort of 
Tribute of Acknowledgment and Gratitude. 


8 | £43 


443 A for His was not Sincere; - 
whether Firſt Fruits, or the Firftlings of the 
Flock imported Nor, but Sincerity of Heart. 
Another Excellent Leſſon, and of Univerſal 
Extent. | | | | 


445 Smote him into the Midriff with a Stone 

the Midriff is a Muſcle that parts the Cavity of 
the Breaſt from the Belly, and, as the Works 
of Nature in the Animal Oeconomy generally 
ſerve more. Purpoſes than One, it is of very 
great Uſe in Reſpiration. it has been thought 
that Cain beat (as the Common ſaying is) the 
breath out of his Brother's Body with a great 
Stone ; Milton gives into This, with the Ad- 

dition however of a large wound. EN. 


452 is Pietie Thus and Pure Devotion [ors | 
the Common Objection from the Sufferin 
of the Good and the preſent Impunity of he 
Wicked. tis Anſwer'd, v. 457. 


N ” 
2 
. 


472 by Intemperance More 

in Meats and Drinks 
from hence for near fourſcore Lines is a fine 
Diſcourſe on Temperance, a Favourite Vertue 
with Milton, and all that know how to Im- 
prove Life by Innocent, Commendable, and 
withal the Higheſt Luxury. 


K k - "an 


8 4 s OY XI 
4909 „ . 


| 481 Spaſns. 8 
Cramps, Diſtortions. 5 . 
483 Epilepfies. . 
Falling n 


486 Atrophy. 
| Conſum ption, when the Food turns not to 
due N ouri hment. 


487 Maraſmus 
Another kind of en Hectical, a 
Heat Over-drying the Body. | 
Vi. 485, 486, 487 are not in the Firſt Edi- 
tion, . Added by Milton in the Second. 


494 —— what Heart of Rock 
See the Note on V. 711. 
1 
518 His Image whom they Serv'd,” 
Gluttony's; Very different from T ruth, Wi iſdom,. 
Sanftitude, IV. 292. the Image of God. 


c19 Indudive mare to the Sin of Eve. 
as IX. 739. 


$41 - all C ofe of Pleaſure muſt 7 Ti 
' to what thou haſt, 
no Relliſh of Pleaſure like what thou haſt Now. 


I 


551 


55 — Patientiy Attend p 
My Diſſolution. | 

Theſe words were not in the F irſt Edition. but 

Added by Milton in the Second; 70 Him be- 


1 and repli d was left out Thea ; 
for the Verſe ſake. | 


553 Nor Love thy Life, ny but what 
thou Liv'ſt 
Live Well, how Long or Short Permit 2 
Heav'n : 

a Precept worthy of an Angel. the Great Af. 
fair is to Live Well, not only Unblameably, 
Avoiding Sin, but Exemplarily. and for your 
Own Sake making the Moſt and Beſt of the 
Share of Life Pool you, whatever that be, 
by Vertue, the moſt Important Oeconomy ; 
for the reſt welcome be the Will of God. 


£61 Chords | | 
rom a Greek Word which 8 nifies a Gur, of 
which the Strings of Muſical nſtruments are 


Chiefly made. 
| Ibid. I. Volant tach 
Inflin 
-7 Flying Fingers. Toftinet, puſh'd forward, 
II. 937. 


563 Fled and Perſu'd n the reſonant 
| Fugue. | 
K k 2 Tranſ- 


500 Mi i XI. 
1 ranſverſe, Achwart, both ways. Fugue, 
from Fuga, Flight. a Fugue is a Correſpon- 
dency of Parts in Muſick Anſwering in the 
Same Notes Above and Below, and therefore 
Here faid to be Reſonant, Sounding Again. 


How full of Strong Deſcription i is T his Single 
line! 


Fe $73 Fufi or Grav'n in Mettle. 


| Caſt, or Wrought. , 


576 Gui 


from Guiſa (Ital.) a has by their Manner, 
by their Appearance, 1 | 


578 to Worſhip God Aright , and know bis 
\ Works 


not Hd. nor thoſe things Laſt which ARE 
preſerve 

Freedom and Peace to Men: 

"Theſe ut Men were Nobly Employ d in the 

Study of True Religion, Natural Philoſophy, 

and the Good Government of Society. 


the Firſt Edition has Ly inſtead of Laſt, 
but corrected in the Errata. 


582 @ Beavie 


- A am ny. See 1 II. 9.34. and the Shep. 
a 


587 Faſt Caught 


So 


So 'tis in the two Authentick Editions. Cor- 
rupted Afterwards to Firſt. 


6588 t Eevning Sar 
Tove's Harbinger 
dee Our Note on VIII. 519. 


6 uche not what is beſt 

y Pleaſure, 

that is, Senſual Pleaſure, Such as That of 
which the Poet had been ſpeaking, and as op- 
pos d to what is Holy and Pure, and which is 
to be found in a Conſciouſneſs of Conformity 
with God; the moſt Supream Pleaſure Man 
is Capable of; and He is Capable of it in a 
High Degree, even in This Life. Pleaſure 
Abſolutely confider'd is the Sole Motive to All 
our Voluntary Actions; or in other Words, 
our Own Happineſs is our Firft Principle, and 
Inſeparable from our Exiſtence. | | 


614 for that fair Female troop 
che Conſtruction is; it was ſaid in the preced- 
ing Verſe the Men ſpoken of ſhould Beget a 
Beauteous Offipring ; it now follows, For to 
the Women, deſcribed in line 615, and ſo on 
till 621, that Sober Race of Men ſhall yield 
up all their Vertue, &c. | 
What is meant by a Beauteous Offipring is 
ſeen v. 686 compar'd with 642. 
Here is Exhibited Another moſt Uſeful 
Rule in the Conduct of Life. Let not Sen - 
9 K k 3 ſuality 


502 


1 XI. 
ſuality Byaſs the Judgment, Created to a No- 
bler End, as v. 60g. 8 9 0 


* 


619 Appetence... 


from Appetentia (Lat.) Luſt, Deſire. 

626 (Ere long to Swim at Large) 985 
Meaning the Deluge. they little think how. 
Dear they are Soon to Pay for This Unworthy 
Pleaſure. according to Eccl. XI. . Rejoice, O 
Yeung Man, but know thou that for all Theſe 
things God will bring thee into Fudgment, 


642 Emprize, _ 
 Enterprize, Undertaking. 


661 —— which makes a Bloody Fray; 
the Firſt Edition ſays Tacks, as Il. XVIII. 531, 

532. the Place which Milton has Copy d here. 
whether the Alteration was by Miſtake or Di- 
rection is Uncertain; to Tack a Fray is no O- 
ther than what is Commonly ſaid, to join Battle. 


654 Enſangun L 
Bloody, Stain d with Blood. 


1 
[ 
1 


660 Scepter d Haralds Tt GR 
the Heraulds among the Ancients carry'd Scep- 
ters as the Chief Enſign of their Office. See 

the Note on I. 752. . 5 


7 


661 


XI. 593 


661 70 Council in the Citie Gates: 

the place where Such Affairs were Anciently 
Tranſacted; Where Aſſemblies were okually 
held, as P/ cxxvü, 5. Zech. viii. 16. 


665 of Middle age one riſing, eminent 
Enoch ſaid to be of Middle- age, becauſe he was 

Tranſlated when he was but 365 Tears Old; 

& Middle Age Then., Gen. V. 23. See v. 750 
c. 


694 and for Glorie ine 

of Triumph, to be ſtil d Great Conquerors, 
Atchiev'd only for the Glory of Triumphing, 
and to be Men of Renown. All is done, nor 
from a Noble Principle, but Vanity and Oſten- 
cation, as v. 790, Cc. 


713 the Brazen Throat of War. 
the n 


725 in Pri n 

I Pet. iii. 20, f 
743 Like a Dark Ceeling Stood; 

Teeling may be thought too Mean a Word 
in Poetry, but Milton had a View to its Deri- 
vation fo rom Cælum Ry Cielo 0} Hea- 
ven. 


Kk 4 746 


= ”; 7M 


745 — with Beaked Prow | 
ny Tilting o're the Waves, 

Beaked Prom, Prom the Head of a Ship, Beg- 
ked; becauſe the Ancient Veſſels projected like 
the Beak of a Bird. Tilling, from the Anglo- 
Saxon word Tealtrian, to Wag up and down ; 
Thence probably Thoſe that Rode againſt One 
Another Formerly in Great and Solemn Shows 
were call'd Ti/ters, the Horſes Curvetting or 
. Galloping, and the Spears Extended towards 
each Other making Such a Sort of Appearance. 
to This, That of the Ark with its Beaked Prow 
is juſtly Compar'd, and ſaid to be Tilling oer 
"the Waves; for chere e Gale (v. 7³ 9 


not a Storm. 


| _ - Dwellings elf 

oy Flee? Overwhelm'd, and them ler thir 

omp 
Deep web water rould; 2 
Overwhelm'd, from Abwylman Anglo-Saxon, 
which Sound of the Word gives an Idea of 
what it wou'd Expreſs. Milton had us'd this 
| Word Whelming with the {ame Succeſs many 
Years before in his Lycidas. 

u llere thou perhaps under the Whelming Ty de 
So roul'd is another happy word on this Occa- 
lion, not only expreſſing the Motion of Water, 
but of That it rolls over, and rolls Wich it, 
all rolling org together. 


79 


XI. i „„ 


| — Sea cover d Sea, 
Fee. Seq withur Shoar ; k 


Still Wave after Wave, One riding on « 
back of Another; Sea upon Sea, Sea without 

| Shoar; an Endleſs train of Whelming Waves. 

Never was the Flood So Painted. 

Milton had Ovid in his Thoughts when he 
Wrote This, (but he Wrote More after Na- 
tur E. 

ali Pontus erant deerant quoque littora, 
Ponto Met. J. 

Marc. Senec. Contr. XVI. fays that Ovid us d 
to blame this Diſtich of Varro 

Deſierant Latrare canes, urbeſque ſilebant, 

Omnia Nottis erant, placida compoſta quiete 
for that he did not know how toleave off when 
he was well, Omnia Noctis erant; yet Ovid 
has here done the fame thing; he felt the 
Beauty of This Suddain Stop, but could no 
more Contain Himſelf on a Like Occaſion than 
Varro had done. So Virg. An. II. 32 5. ſhould 

have ſtopt at Fuimus Troes. Milton's Re 
tion has its due Effect, and Strongly, but That 
is not All, his Image is Finiſh'd by it, *twas 
Not till he added his Sea without Sbaar. 


756 Depopulation ; ; 
the Univerſal m of all the World. 


Ibid. Thee Another Floud, 


of Tears and Sorrow a Floud 'T; bee alſa 
drovn d, | 


end | 
$ 
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740 —— with Beaked Pri 
Rod⸗ Tilting o're the Waves, 

Beaked Prow, Prow the Head of a Ship, Bea- 
ked; becauſe the Ancient Veſſels projected like 
the Beak of a Bird. Tilling, from the Anglo- 
Saxon word Tealtrian, to Wag up and down ; 
Thence probably Thoſe that Rode againſt One 
Another Formerly in Great and Solemn Shows 
were call'd T:ters, the Horſes Curvetting or 
. Galloping, and the Spears Extended towards 
each Other making Such a Sort of Appearance. 
to This, That of the Ark with its Beaked Prow 
is juſtly Compar'd, and ſaid to be T:/ting ver 
"the Waves; for OE! Gale (v. 7300 
not a Storm. 


747 —— all Dwellings elſe 


Flood Overwhelm'a 'd, and them wa all thir 
Pomp 


Deep under water rould; 
Overwhelm'd, from Abaylman Anglo-Saxon, 
which Sound of the Word gives an Idea of 
what it wou'd Expreſs. Milton had us'd this 
Word Whelming with the fame Succeſs many 
Years before in his Lycidas. 
Where thou perhaps under the Whelming Ty de 
So roul'd is another happy word on this Occa- 
ae not only expreſſing the Motion of Water, 
but of That it rolls over, and rolls With it, 
all rolling ng together. 


749 


XI. | 505 


— Sea cover d Sea, 
FI: Sea without Shoar ; | 


Still Wave after Wave, One riding on * 
back of Another; Sea upon Sea, Sea withour 
| Shoar; an Endleſs train of Whelming Waves. 

Never was the Flood So Painted, 

Milton had Ovid in his Thoughts when he 
Wrote This, (but he Wrote More after Na- 
tur E. 

he Pontus erant deerant quoque littora, 

Ponto Met I. 
Marc. Senec. Contr. XVI. ſays chat Ovid us d 
to blame this Diſtich of Varro 

Deſierant Latrare canes, urbeſque filebant, _ 

Omnia Notts erant, placida compoſta quiere 
for that he did not know * to leave off when 
he was well, Omnia Noctis erant; yet Ovid 
has here FR the ſame thing ; ha felt the 
Beauty of This Quddain Stop, but could no 
more Contain Himſelf on a Like Occaſion than 
Varro had done. S0 Virg. En. II. 32 5. ſhould 
| have ſtopt at Fuimus Troes, Milton's Re 
tion has its due Effect, and Strongly, but That 
is not All, his Image is Finiſh'd by it, 'twas 
Not till he added his Sea without Sboar. 


756 Depopulation | 
hy Univerſal Fey of all the World, 


Ibid. 


Thee Another Ehud. 


of Tears and Sorrow a Floud Thee alk 
droun d, - 


ca 


end 


306 XI. 
and Sunk Thee as thy Sons; 

this Apoſtrophy to Adam is very Touching, 
and moſt Artfully flung In; Still we are amidſt 
the Great Waters; a Flood of Tears Thee alſo 
Drown d, and Sunk  _ | 


the Burd'n of many Ages, ry 
Diſtributed, Dealt out in Parcels, to be a Suf- 
ficient Burthen, Load of many Ages ſeverally. 
Diſpenſare, from Penſo, to Weigh ; Thence 
comes the Word Penſum, the quantity of 
Wool that was weigh'd out to the Maids: to 
Spin; from Thence in general is meant a 
Taſk, and to Diſpenſe is to Diſtribute theſe 
Taſks to every One. the Word is us d with 
Se Propriety, and in the true Antique Senſe, 
See alſo III. 579. 5 


* 


1 el 1 | 
an Imperfect, Mis-ſhapen, Ugly Birth. 


77 3 Which neither HisForeknowing can prevent; 
and Hee the Future Evil ſhall no leſs 
in Appreben ſion | 

Commonly it would have been faid }hich nei- 

ther, &c. nor ſhall he, &c. inſtead of Nor, Mil- 

ton ſays And; tis Latin. Teren. Eun. V. 5.23. 

Quid Agas? ne neque illis profis & tu pereas. 
See Cic. ad Attic. I. 17. Boeth, I. Metr. 9. the 
Greeks have done the like. 2 


777 


XI. 


777 5 . is not woe to warne. 


there is none left, all are Dae 4 Exceed- 
ing Tender! 


$21 Rack 


Wee Spell the Word differently, Wrack, or 


Wreck, to diſtinguiſh it from Rack, an 1 
ſtrument of Torment. 


827 — Shall heave the Ocean 
Heave, to lift up any thing that is. Heavy, 
Weighty, and Cumberſom. 80 VII. 286. the 
Mountains Us their Broad, Bare Backs. 


831 — puſh'd by the Horned 722 
When a River is Oppos d in its Courſe by an 
Iſland, a Rock, Sc. it divides, and ſeems to 
puſh as with Horns, and the more Violently, 
and with the Greater Noiſe in proportion to 
the Rapidity of the River, tis doubtleſs from 
hence the Ancients, Poets, and Sculptors, | have 
compar'd them to Bulls. 
_ a" Carm. IV. 14. 25. 

Tauriformis volvitur Aufidus 

So Virg. VIII. 7. A 


Corniger Heſperidum fluvius, &c. Innume- 
rable others might be quoted. By what hag 
been faid the Beauty of this Paſſage is Seen. | 


833 Down the Great River to the Op ning 
Gulph, | 


A Gulph 


ror 


508 XI. 
a Gulph in Geography is a Narrow Paſſage 7 
from the Ocean into Land, or a Streight; tis 
Sometimes underſtood to be a Deep Opening 
into the Earth, a Gurge, as XII. 41. Here 
Milton apparently means that this Mount of 
Paradiſe, when the Flood was not yet Univer- 
fal Innundation, but pour'd among the Higher 
Grounds as a Vaſt River, ſhould be driven 
down into the Wider Heap of Congregated 

Vaters growing intoa General Ocean. Gul 
is here put for the Sea, as Gurges by Virgil. 
5 Apparent rari nantes in Gurgite Vaſto. 
R 


8: 35 the havnt of Seales, and Orcs, and Sea- 
mes clang 

Seate, a Sea-Calf. Orc, a great Fiſh, Enemy 

to the Whale Sea-Mews Clang, where that 

Harſh Noiſe (VII. 422.) is commonly heard. 
the Haunt of the Clang. This Conſtruction 

is Explain'd II. 654. the Noiſe is put for the 

| Creatures that make it. 


8 36 to teach thee, &c. 

Another Excellent Obſervation. tis the 
Man that Sanctiſies the Place. no Holyneſs 
is conferr d by It on Him. Agreeable to what 
our Lord ſays, Mark. VII. 15. 


840 Hull | 
à Ship is ſaid to Hull when all her Sails are 
taken down, and She Floats To and F ro. 


Fe! | 847 


* 


XI. „ 


847 Tripping N of 3 
from Tripudiare, to Dance, to Step lightly up- 
on the Toes, a Natural Deſcription of Soft EG- 

| bing, as VII. 300. and fo it follows. 


Ibid, | '  =—— that Stole 

with Soft foot 6 
This Bold Perſonizing is perpetually us'd by | 
the Greek, and conſequently the Latin Poets | 


who always imitate them. Hor. Epod. XVI. | 
47- | 
, ——— Montibus altis 


Levis crepante lympha defalit pede 4 
I Kin. erz = is a Sound of Abundance 
of Rain ; the Septuagint ſays the Sound of the 
Foot of the Rain, So Pſ. Ixxviii. 62. he gave bis 
People alſo unto the Sword. Deliver'd into the 
Hand of the Sword is in the Original. 


886 Though late Repenting him 
though he ſo lately Repented he had- made 
Man, as Gen. VI. 6. | 


897 Triple-Colour'd Bow, _ 

the Rainbow, there are Three Principal Co- 

lours, Red, Yellow and Blew, the others are 
Compounded of Theſe. 


Book 
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4434442244 
B O OE XII. 
Bates at "Naw. 


2 Hawk is id to Bate when he Stoops in the 
Midſt of his Flight. Bates, from the Fr.-Gal. 
Batre, S abatre, ſe demittere (Lat) to Stoop. 
So here the Angel does not proceed in his 
Courſe, but . $a Pauſe as it immediatel 
follows. the Word therefore carries no Such 
Idea as it does Always with Us, Taking Some 
Refreſhment, it regards only That Circum- 
. che Interruption of the Journey. 


11 Henceforth what is to come I will relate, 
the Poet yarys the Manner of Narration very 
Judiciouſly to Avoid Tediouſneſs, and becauſe 
what follows it better Told than Shewn. 


15 —Fearing the Deitie, 
with Some regard to what is Fuſt and Right 

This Anſwers to the Silver Age of the Poets, 

the Paradiſaical State is the Golden One. That 

of Iron begins Soon, v. 24. 

the Dominion over the Creatures was re- 

new'd to Noah, and their Fleſh was given for 


Food, but Blood Was 5 not Allow'd to be Eaten, 
Homicide 


XII. + as 
— Homicide was Forbid. Theſe, and ſome O. 
| thers are call'd by Divines the Precepts of N- 


ab, * deliver'd to Ein as ee See | 
| Gen. ix 

24. Under Paternal Rule 

This Natural Monarchy was found Subliting 


in Some Parts of America when diſcover d 


Columbus, though there were alſo Vaſt Em- 
pires. 


I. —Owe flo 
Meaning Nimrod. | 


36 and from Rebellion ſhall derive bis N. ame, 
for ſo that Hebrew Word ſignifies. ; 


41 a Black Rasen Gurge 
Bitumen, as Aſphaltum (X. 23 8) is Black, but 
of the Nature of Brimſtone. tis a Sort of 


Slime when firſt found in the Plain of Shingar 
near Babylon. | 


Gurge from Gurges a Pool, as I. 411. 
alſo a r $9, a Gulph. 


42 —— the Mouth of Hell: 
Poetically, not Geographically ; Milton's Hell 
has no ſuch Mouth. tis Here So call'd from 
its Horrid Filth, and its Sulphureous Quality, 
together with its being a . 


53 


8 


11 RS N 3 XII. 


a Various 1 
2 Chron, xviii. 22. tis ſaid the Lord had put a. 
Lying Spirit in the Mouth of the Prophets; 
Here he puts a Various Spirit in the Mouth of = 
' theſe Builders; a Spirit Varying the Sounds by 
which they would Expreſs their Thoughts to 
One another, and bringing Conſequently Con- 
Juſion, whence che Work 1s So call'd. 


56 a Hideous Gatble riſes Loud 
Gabble, enn 


89 — great Laughter was in Heav 2 
God Himſelf is ſaid to Laugh. See VIII. 78. 

and the Note. Here the Angels have them in 
Deriſion. Men muſt ſpeak as Men, or They 
muſt always Gabble as Theſe when they Talk 
of Things Above their Underſtanding. what 
is Meant appears, v. 62. the Undertaking as 
well as the Gable was Ridiculous. 


98 from Vertue, which is Reaſon, 

Vertue, Our Duty to One Another, and to Our 
Selves, Juſtice, Mercy, Temperance, Purity, 
Sc. is no Other than what Reaſon, the Law 
of Nature, the Moral Law Preſcribes, and for 
Our Own Good, even in This World Rightly 
Underſtood ; as Piety alſo is, and Therefore 
Theſe are Exprefcly Commanded ; Such is the 
| Goodneſs of God. See Job xxxv. 7.6, 7, 8, 9. 


111 


„ 
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ö 
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111 and One Peculiar Nation to Select | 
Hence the Hiſtory is continu'd in This Small 
Channel, as is faid by Milton himſelf in the Ar- 
gument before this Book, wherein is Explain'd 
Who that Seed of the Woman ſhall be which was 
promis'd Adam and Eve in the Fall; his Incar- 
nation, Death, Reſurrettion, and Aſcention; the 
State of the Church till bis Second coming. 


128 I ſeetim, but Thou can'ſt not, 

This Varys, and Enlivens the Narration, and, 
as it were, brings the Perſon ſpoken of upon 
the Scene, and ſets him before our Eyes; a ve- 
ry Proper Diſtinction for So Principal a Figure, 
and ſo Great an Epocha. 


132 — Numerous Servitude ; 
| Abundance of Servants. 


155 —— with Twelve Sons increaſt, 

a Latiniſm; as Plaut. Trucul. II. 6.55. 
Cumque es Aucta liberis. 

| See allo Tacit. Agric. C. VI. 


188 Palpable Darkneſs | | 
Darkneſs that may be Felt. Exod. x. 21. a 
Strong Deſcription of a very Thick Vapour fil- 
ling All the Air; and Authorizes the Darkneſs 
Viſible, I. 63. See our Note. | 


* . 


2 ey 3 8 * 
9 


Pharaoh was a 


of Egypt, as Cæſar for the Roman Emperours. 
the Pharoab who had theſe Ten wounds Mil. 


14 Fe; 9 XII. 


191 the River-Dragon 

Ezek. xxix. 3. Bebold I am againſt thee Pha- 
rach King of Egypt, the Great Dragon that ly- 
eth in the Midf of bis Rivers, which hath Jaid 


My River N 1 5 is mine 0wn 
ommon Name 1 the Kings 


ton has determin d to be Bufiris, I. 39. 
The River - Dragon, tis This in the Firſt E- 


dition, Altered in che Second, which the Reſt 5 


_—_ follow'd. 

210 and Craze thir Chariot V. beck: : 

Bruiſe, or break them in pieces. Craze, from 
the Fr. Ecraſer, to Bruiſe or Break. So J. 31. 
the Chariot - wheels are ſaid to have been Bro- 
ken, though Exod. xiv. 25. tis only ſaid they 
were Taken off; ſo that the Charioa were dri- 
ven Heavily; Milton who perfectly underſtood 
the Original, has therefore Expounded 'This 
Taking off, to be Breaking; though That may 
Mean no more than what we do when we ſay 
Such a One is Crazy, Broken with Age, Diſ- 
e he Drives ane ; 


— thir n | | 


2 8 Hoſt, all the Pomp, the 4 
ratus of War i is Card War by the Poets, AE? 


221 


5 


2 


221 it more Suret os 
Peace is more Deſirable than War to the oY 
bleſt Minds, not Puſh'd on by Raſhneſs. 
What All would Chooſe. * 75 


23 8 11117 reed be Grants inet they beſaught 
in the Firſt Edition ic is, He grants themthir 
Defire; Milton Altered it in the Second, and 
So it has Since ſtood, the Conſtruction is, he 
Grants what 'They, Infirudted chat, Ge. Be- 


fought, 
255 Sw . as in a 22 repreſenting 


the Heav'nly Fires; 
Exod. xxv. 37. they ſhould appear as the 


Twelve Signs in the Zodiac as to their Form, 


but their Number was to repreſent the Planets, 
call'd alſo Fires, V. 177. as Was ame wich | 
the Ancients. 


2 58 Save when they Journey, | 
Then a Cloud Covered the Tent of the Congrega- 

tion, and the Glory of the Lord filled the Taber- 
nacle. And Moſes was not able to enter into the 
Tent of the Congregation becauſe the Cloud abode © 
thereon, and the Glory of the Lord filled the Ta- 

bernacle ; and when the Cloud was taken up from 


 . overithe 7. abernacle, the Children of Iſrael went 


Onwards in all their Fourmes : But if the Claud 
were not taken up, then they Journied not till 
the GE that it was taken 1 for the Cloud of the 
al Ll2. Tord 


51 6 XII. 
Lord was upon the Tabernacle by Day, and Fire 
"was on it by Night in the Sight of all the Houſe 
/ Iſrael tbroug — all their Fournies. Exod. xl. 
Jer. Thus it was in all Places wherever they 
came. and This is what Milton ſays in ſhorr, 


. the Cloud was over the Tent by Day, and the 
- Fire (call'd here a Gleam) by Night, when 


they Journi'd Not he takes no Notice How 

it was when they Did, which this Text (for 
the Infinite Beaury of it we have given it at 
Length) explains, the Cloud was Then taken 
up; How then? he Lord went Before them by 
Day in a Pillar of a Cloud to lead them the Way, 
and by Night-in a Pillar of Fire to give them 
Light, to go by Day and Yoke Chap. xiii. 21. 
Other Armies Pitch their Enſigns when they 
Encamp, and Lift them up when they March, 
So does the Lord of Hoſts Leading forth his 
People. but what Enſigns! How Sublime ! 
| Milton ſeems too Conciſe Here. _ 


"7 Here Adam interpos'd 8 
Another Artful Pauſe, and to fine purpoſe 

bende; what Adam ſays ſhows the Humble 
Temper of Mind he was in, Regeneration goes 
On, the New Man is Strengthened More and 
more. Favour Unmerited by Me, &c. v. 278. 
Ia. Ivii. 15. Thus ſaith the High and Lofty One 

that Inhabiteth Eternity, whoje Name is Holy, 


I dwell in the High and Holy place; with Him 


alſo that is of a Contrite and Humble Spirit, ts 
revive the 1 1 the — and to revive 
i the 


—_— + > "RT 3 
the Heart of the Contrite Ones. the remaining 
Part of the Chapter is Sublime to the preſent 


pur poſe. 


32 — . the like ſhall $1 
was all Propbecie. Wi. 
Prophecy inſtead of Prophets, truly Poetical, 
ſhall Sing; for the Ancients conſider d Poets 
and Prophets as the Same. Propheſies were 
Frequently in Verſe; Oracles were Always So 
down to the time of 7. rajan, or thereabouts, 
when they began to be Utter d in Proſe, though 
etis true, and which has given Occaſion for fay- 
ing Oracles ceas'd abour the time of the Incar- 
nation, they were not ſo Frequent nor ſo much 
in Credit as in more Remote Ages. Many of 
the Scripture Propheſies were Sung, that is, 
they were in Verſe, and thoſe that were not, 
are Generally in a Stile and Language Truly 
and Sublimely Poetical. So that Shall Sing 
all Prophecy is Antique, and Proper, and ſpo- 
ken like a Poet and a Prophet. 


|» 
; 


334 Halli in a Glorious Temple en- 
| ſhrine. „ | 

Belicks are put into Caſes richly Adorn'd, 
Theſe are call'd Shrines (See our Note on V. 
272) the Ark which was the Shrine of the 
9 of the Covenant (u. 2 5 2) the Golden Pot 
that had Manna, and Aaron's Rod that Budded, 
and the T ables of the Covenant. Heb. ix. 4. This 
Ark was Now a Relick, and what a Magnifi- 
L 13 ” 


51 18 . * 
cent Shrine was it t Depoſited in! This Glori- 
ous Temple. 


@ Solemn Angel 


364 


Sent in Solemnity, as an Ambaſſador Extraor- 


dinary. This Single Word Expreſſes the Im- 
portance of the Meſſage.” 


367 Carol. 
2 Song 75 Joy and e 


He ſpall Aſeend 7 
the Throne Hortditaric and bound his Reign 
with Earth's wide Bounds, his Glory with 
| the Heav'ns. | 
not. only as King of the Fews, being Deſcen- 
ded from David. This is his Hereditary 
Throne, bur his Reign, his Glory, his Empire, 
ſhall extend to the Utmoſt Heavens. Mat. 
xxviii. 18. All Power is given unto Me in Hea- 
ven and in Earth. 


369 


—— Finiſher 3 

375 of Urmol Hope? iber 
the Utmoſt that Can be Defir'd, Hap d N 
and that to the Utmoſt heighth of Perſuaſion. 
the very Next degree Short of Poſſeſſion. Thus 
the Evangelical Vertues Riſe and Grow in this 
Regenerate Heart according to III. 196. 


400 and due to Theirs which out of T. Bine will 
grow: | 


Puniſhment : 


1 . 61 
Puniſhment is due to Men s Actual Tranſgreſ- 
ſions, though the Original Depravity, the Tranſ- 
rellen of Adam, was the Root of them. 


3 though Love 

Alone 2 II the Law; 
| See Rom. xiii. 8. 10. Explain'd by Mat. xxii, 
40. See our Note on v. 583. 


40 


409 Inputed becomes Theirs by Faith, 

the Great Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion. 

Man Inaebted and Undone hath not Where- 
withal to Satisfy God's Perfect Law. See III. 

235, and 285, &c. but of Him are ye in Chriſt 
Jeſus who of God is made unto Us Wiſdom and 
Righteouſneſs, and S ee en and Redemp- 
tion. 1 Cor. i. 30. what Milton means by Faith 


| is Seen, v. 418. Who rightly 279 Sc. 


424 Thy Ranſom paid, | 

Thus the two firſt Editions, Some have it the, 
but though Thar is Sence it has not the Beau- 
ty of Miltons Own word, in That Adam ap- 
pears as the Repreſentative of the Whole 9 
it has more Energy. | 


442 Profſuent 


Flowing Onwards. 


454 


— and drag in Chaines 
See X. 188. 5 


L114 459 


| % 520 ET Mt 
A 459 When this W orld's Diſſolution ſhall be Ripe, 


the Diſſolution is repreſented as a Growi 
Fruit, when Mature, the Event ſhall happen. 
See the Note on v. 546. | 


473 —— full of Doubt I tand, 

Felix Culpa qua talem ac tantum Meruit ha- 
bere Redemptorem. O Happy Crime that De- 
ſerv d to have Such and So Great a Redeemer! 
tis an Exclamation of St. Gregory. 


514 though not but by the Spirit underſtood. 
the Natural Man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God for they are Fooliſhneſs unto Him; 
neither Can he know them becauſe they are Spi- 
ritually Diſcerned. 1 Cor. ii. 14. There are 
Certain things in Religion which Appear Weak 
or Abſurd Conſider d in Some Views, with 
Some Eyes, and in the Common way of Judg- 
ing, which Rightly Underſtood, and with an 
Honeſt and Humble Mind ſhine ferth in Pure, 
Placid, and Extatick Brightneſs. a General 
and moſt Uſeful Clue to Direct us in the Search 
of Sublime Truths; and a Sufficient Induce- 
ment of it Self if there were no Other, to En- 
deavour to Attain that due Preparation of 
Mind whereby we may Arrive to the true 
Wiſdom. And I will pray the Father and he 
ſhall give you Another Comforter that he may A- 
bide with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth 
| whom the World cannot receive, becauſe it * 
| | int 


A. 


for he dwelleth with you and ſhall be in you 
He I teach you all. things. Fob. Xiv. 16, 26. 


So it is in the Firſt Edition; put! in the Second 


. 11 


him not, neither Knoweth bim, but Ye nom lim 


22 


Laws which none ſhall Pu 
left them Inrould, or what the Spirit within 
hall on the Heart Engrave. 
but In vain do they Worſhip Me teaching for 
Doctrines the Commandments of Men. Matt. xv. 
9. Theſe Humane Ordinances are Not Reli- 


gion, Neither being found in Scripture, or 
Natural Reaſon. 


526 — and binde 

his Conſort Libertie; 
Libertie, and the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of the 
Goſpel are Inſeparable. Stand faſt therefore in 


tbe Liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made us Free. 
Gal. v. 1. a Liberty from Ceremonious Obſer- 


vances, as it follows, and is frequently Incul- 
cated by that Generous Apoſtle. See a Noble 
Paſſage to This purpoſe, Milton Proſe Works, 
Tol. Ed. p. 331. and in many Other, ſcatter d 
Thick every where in All he has Written. 


id. — what but Unbuild 


His Living Temples, 
Deſtroy by Martyrdom. Thoſe who are calld 


| the Temples of God. 1 Cor. iii. 16. vi. 19. 


— % 


534 Will deem 


bl 


tis 


7 © « mW 
tis by Overſight Well deem, and fo it has gone 
on in ſeveral of the Subſequent Ones. od 

in Outward Rites and Specious 


_ Ibid. 
. Forms 
Religion Satis d; 145 
v. 515 is One Chatacter of Counterfeit Religi- 
on, Here is Another. for the True Worſhippers 
ſhall Worſhip the Father in Spirit and in Truth. 
2 iv. 23. Circumciſion is that of the Heart. 
Rom. ii. 29. Gal. v. 2. 2 Cor. v. 16, &c. | 


— fill the day 


1 
Des - Appeer of Reſpiration to the Fuſt, 


of Breathing, Reſting from their Labours and 
Sufferings. This is the Glorious time Milton 
ſo Often Mentions (See our Note on 547) and 
of which when he had been Speaking at the 
Cloſe of his Freatiſe of Reformation, Part II. 
he Concludes with this Surprizingly Beautiful 
Rapture © Where They Undoubtedly that 
« by their Labours, Counſels and Prayers, have 
« been Earneſt for the Common Good of Reli- 
gion and their Country, ſhall receive above 
e the Inferiour Orders of the Bleſſed, the Re- 
gal Addition of Principalities, Legions, and 
tc Thrones into their Glorious Titles, and in 
« gupereminence of Beatific Vifion, Progreſ- 
e ſing the Dateleſs and Irrevoluble Circle of 
Eternity, ſhall Claſp Inſeparable Hands with 
Fay and Bliſs, in Over Meaſure for Ever. 


541 


a 


$41 ry 7 engeiancy to the Wicked, 


at follows the Paſſage juſt Now Quored, i is 
a like Illuſtration of This line. 
4 Bur They contrary, that by the Impairing 
ce and Diminution of the True Faith, the Di- 
C ſtreſſes and Servitude of their Country, Aſ- 
e pire to High Dignity, Rule and Promotion 
E. after a Shameful End in This Life 
(vhich God grant them) ſhall be thrown 


e down Eternally into the Darkeſt and Dee- 


* peſt Gulph of HELL, where under the De- 
e ſpiteful Conerivut the Trample and Spurn 
e of all the Other Damned, that in the An- 
« ouiſh of their Torture, ſhall have no Other 
« Eaſe than to exerciſe a Raving and Beſtial 


; « Tyranny over them as their Slaves and Ne- 


« groes, they ſhall remain in that plight for 
« ever, the Baſeſ!, the Lowermoſt, the moſt 
ce Dejected, moſt Under-foot and Down-trod- 
1 15 den V. afſals of Perdition. 


546 — f0 Diſolve 
Satan with his Perverted iy orld, 
Diſſolve; as an Image in Metal is Melted down, 
its Texture is Deſtroy d, the Image is no more; 


or as Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1170, ſays of Black Night, 
which the Morning Advancing with her Am- 


broſial Beams, Diſſolves throughout the Ather. 


Hg MauPgorize d v88X0pivny , 
Abe d, xeAauvny di 8 


547 


524 p at 


$47 8 „ 

from the een Maſs, an Fa and Re- 

1 
New Heav ns, New Earth, Arts of End- | 

leſs Date 
Founded in Righteouſneſs, and Peace and 
e 
to bring forth Fruits To and Eternal 
Bliſs. 

 Confiragrant All Bundy: together, Every 
Part Kindling and Enraging the Flame, a Uni- 
verſal Fire. This New Heaven and New Earth 
in which Dwelleth Righteouſneſs. 2 Pet. ili. 13 
is what is Several times mention'd in this Poem, 
III. 333. VII. 160. X. 635, 647. XI. 65, goo. 
XII. 370, 46a, and Miltons Notion is Seen al- 
ſo at large in the Paſſages juſt Now Quoted out 
of his Diſcourſe on Reformation, and what I 
will Now add. When thou the Eternal 
te and Shortly-Expected King, ſhalt open the 
« Cloudsto * ager the ſeveral Kingdoms of the 
* World, and Diſtributing National Honours 
« and Rewards to Religious and Juſt Common- 


< Wealths, ſhalt put an End to all Earthly 


.« Tyranmes, proclaiming thy Univerſal and 
+ Mild Monarchy through Heaven and Earth. 
In all cheſe Paſſages Verſe and Proſe, Written 
at the Diſtance of Several Years, it may be 
Obſerv'd how Eftabliſh'd he was in This Opi- 
nion, and how Delighted with it; and 'tis No 
tt tis a very Devout, Pleaſing, Raptu- 

*- 


N — 


XII. 5 

rous and Poetical Notion, and not without 
Countenance from Scripture. I/a. lv. 17. Ixvi. 
22. Rev. xx. 21, 1, Sc. Matt. xix. 28. Ad: 
iii. 21. a great part of the Chapter above Cited 
of the Second Epiſtle of St. Peter, &c. But 


This Notion of Milton's muſt be Carefully Di- 


ſtinguiſh'd from That of the Happy days un- 
der the Goſpel Diſpenſation. T/a. xi. 6, &c. 
as it muſt alſo be Noted, that the Cbiliaſt or 
Millenarians are not Agreed as to Circumſtan- 
ces (See Burnet de Statu Mortuor: Cap. IX.) 
tis allowed on all hands, that the Opihion in 
general is very Ancient, and was (or Nearly) 
Univerſal in the Earlieſt Ages of the Church. 
What Milton thought on This Article appears, 
by the Several Places we have Cited, without 
ſearching any further, to have been chat, after 
dhe Conflagration and day of Judgment, Theſe 
Heavens and This Earth ſhall be Renew'd and 
Pure as at the Firſt Creation, or More Beauti- 
ful; the Habitation of Angels and Men ſhall be 
Blended together, of Juſt Men Made Perfect, 
and that This ſhall be Eternal. Jay and Bliſs 
in Over-meaſure for ever. Which is Agree- 
able to, or amounts to little More than what 
the Angel ſays to Adam in Paradiſe before Sin 
| me Death entered, V. 574. 
bat Earth 
be bur the Shadow of Heav'n, and things therein 
Each to 2 oi Like More Yban on Earth i is 
| e 


144 Y * * 
A 1 * 4 1 * 2 * 
55 553 


553 How 7 bath thy Prediction, Seer Bleſ, 
the Prophets are Socall'd, as 2 Sam. xxiy. 11, 
and Elſewhere. In what a Short Diſcourſe haſt 
thou Repreſented as Preſent the whole Hiſtory 
of Time! and 80 it is as to its by Much the 
Moſt Important Purpoſes; the Creation and 
Fall are Imply'd and Intimated, the Redemp- 
tion and Eternal Salvation of the Humane 
Race, and all the Progreſs of that moſt Divine 
| Diſpenſation is what 1 is Here 452A | 


55, till Time fland fit: TN 
till the Conſummation of things, One Moment, 
One Event, perſu d Another, and Each had its 
. | Determin'd, point, Progreſſive Perpetually. 
That Race is Stopt; the Pulſe of Nature Beats 
no more, and Mortal puts on Immortality; and 
all the Actions, all the Pride of Men, the Bur- 
then of Ages Vaniſh as a Morning Dream. 


87 Greats Tuftrufted, I ſhall hence d 
587 Greath; in Fare Y wn and 2 
Fill 
of Knowledge, &c 

Matt. xviii. 3 4. Bxcept you "be Converted and 
become as little Children ye ſhall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. hoſoever therefore 

ſhall Humble Himſelf as This Little Child, the 
fame is Greateſt in the Kingdom of Heaven. "the 
Ne Man Advances from egg to Strength, 

as was Promis d, * 188. 


. . . $62 
2 0 l 


XII. roi te 527 
561 Henceforth I learn, that to Obey is Bet, 


I Sam. xv. 22 —— 70 Obey is better than Sacri- 
fie; > gies than tbe Fat of Rams. i 


562 — mal 
48 in bis Preſence, © 
Pſ. xciv. 9. He that planted the Ear, 400 4 be 


not hear ? He that een the Bye, ſhall be be not 
See?. 


Fs e 
Coſting al your Care upon him, + he See 
for you. I Pet. v. 7. e 


565 ATE. . 
fill overcoming Dod, bt | 
though Life is a Mix d State, the Good — 
derates, So that upon the whole Our Enj 
ments are more than Our Sufferings, Senſual 
and Intellectual, All being taken into the Ac- 
e 0 13 5 


966 by Small ©. 
Accompliſbing Great things, | 
How Little Appearance ſoever there may be, 
Providence Can Relieve, can Aſſiſt, Can Ac- 
compliſh was ge all neee N 
ere to Save. nA 


969 3 for Truth 2 
' 7s Furtitude n m_—_ - | 
=D : 


23 * 


72 8 | XII. 

He that is Reſolutely Hogelt Deſpiſing the 
Conſequences, and Can Suffer in his Eſtate, 
- Perſon, or Reputation, for what he Judges is 
Right, Acting or Forbearing, Owns a Nobler 
Mind than Cæſar. in all theſe things we are 
More than Conquerors Hung Him Fact pram Fo 


7 8 85 1. Rom. viii. 37: 


97 I 7: 47 2 the Faithful Death the 2 ae _ 
„ 
Rer. xl. 10. Fear none of thoſe things which thou 
ſhalt Suffer. —— Be thou Faithful unto Death 
and I _ give thee a Grown of- Life. Wir 5 


5 572 Views! . 03 
He . my Redeemer | 
He once thought Himſelf Secure in his Own 
Strength; V. g 14, 550. He is Now Humbled; 
He Now finds that by the Deeds of tbe Lau 
there ſball n Fleſh be Fuſtiſied. Rom. iii. 20. 
He finds he muſt Depend on Imputed, not on 
Perſonal * This i is his . 


on of Faith. 


A. 


x" 4 
4 8 


1 — es This Mind is a greater Trea- 
ſore than all chat Natural Philoſophy, Art, 
Wealth, Ambition, Grandeur, or whatever i is 


moſt Glorious in the World's Eye, can give; 


and Thus, as the Meaneſt Man by Tempe- 


trance may Feten 12 he may by this 


True 


A. $29. 
True nanimity, Daring, Doing, or Sf. 
Kring, do Hero, IX. 31. e 0 


5729. n Haun, Ar, Eortbh or $66, ib 
' Heaven Here ftands for Fire, the Region &, 
that Element, judg'd by the Ancients to be a- 

bove That of the Air; — Greeks and Latins 

are Here Imitated. Ovid Mer. I. 22. 5 "W 
Nam Calo Terras, & Terris abſcidit Undas, + 
Et Liquidum Ne fecrevit ab Aere Canin. 6 
v. 26. 1 
_ Tonea convexi vis. & . cal. 

See alſo * . f. 5. | * 3 


| 581 > — 88 add | 

: Deeds to thy Knowledge dt” $."-+ + 
though Good Principles are the Root of all By. .» 

ety and Vertue, Theſe are of no Avail withouhnt 

Fractice. Faith without Works is Dead, 7am. 

ji. 20. This Leſſon Alcon reſery'd 11 che An- 


EVEN 


Is Faith Here muſt be Meant Truth, Honeſty, 4 
N — Sincerity. Faith in the Other Senſe. 
is That to which This Faith is to be Added. 
This with what follow, Vertue, Patience, Tem- 
perance and Love, includes all our Duties to 


Fs "” 
, 
A — 


oa Neighbours and our ches. 
wy Name to come 24 Charitie, the Soul | 
27 all the 1 Eh 


" Wa ©: cn 


8 
S . a 
* 
| 


' » Unfeig ned.” 80 1 Cor. xili 1 


5 ded e be 


y Nom Car (Lat) N Peerheſs. Bee 
IV. 756. Love to the Poor is bin by Altns, 
to All Men by puttin the moſt Favourtble 
Conſtruction On their ords and Actions; but 

| Charity has a more Noble and Extenſive Sig- 
"nification or it could notbe faid to be the Sou 
"of all the Other Vertues, not would St. Paul 
have Wrote to TI. (x: 9.4 F.) Now the End 
75 Comminadment is ( g out of a Pure 

eart, and of « Good Cunſctence, and of Paith 

And now" A 

5 ah, Faith, Hope, Charity 9, 5 Three, bur the 

" Greateſt o | Thee Chari Ar Here in 

= but let Milton Speak for 

Himſelf, d done it Long before he 
Wrote This in bis etrtichordon, tis in p. 331 


Jof his Profe. Works. «Chriſt having Cance Va 


S the Hand- Writing of Ordinances which was 

againſt us, 5 67 li. 14, and interpreted the 

"6 Falling of All through” Charity, hath in 

« That reſpect ſer us Over Law, in che Free 
« Cuſtody of his Love, and left us Victorious. 

„ under the Guidance of his Living Sf 1 


* x not under t e Dead Letter; to'follow ' 


e hich moſt Edifys, moſt Aids and = 


La Religiobs Life, 1 vs Holieſt, and Ei- 

__ » _ *Wkeſtto his Immortal Image, not that which 

1 dee makes Us moſt Conformable act Captive to 
Civil and Subordinate Precepts; whereof the 


Stricteſt Obſeryance may Oft· times prove 


ee the Deſtruction, not only of mat  Innocenc 


\«-Perſotis and Families, bur of Whole Nations. 
Bhs Although Dt yo Ordinance,” Humane, 


6 or | 


XII. +. 
« or from Heav'n can bind againſt the GO dd 
4 of Man, fo that to Keep them Strictly againſt 
@ That End is all one with to Break them. 
he goes on, and Quotes Cicero in his Book of 
Invention aying, that All Law we ought xo re- 
fer tothe Common Good, and Interpret by That, 
not by the Scrowle of Letters. No Man Ob. 7 
ſerves Law for Law's Sake, but for the Good of. K 
them for Whom it was made. whether Miſs. 
tons Interpretation of the Word Charity is 
Right or No, tis His, and we Think Appli- 
cable to the Paſſage we are upon; Further is 
not Our Concern, who are, not giving Our Own 
Meaning, but our Anthors as far as we are a © 
ble; atleaſt St. Paul is Right, whom ſet Every 
one Interpret in the Sincerity of his Heart. 

5 ; 8 7 11 1 C SH. 2 RE 
58885 — then wilt thounot be laath*  * © 
10 leave This Paradiſe, but ſhalt poſſeſs ? 

a Paradiſe Within thee, Happier farn,” + 
St. Pauls. Farewel to the Corinthians at the 
Cloſe of his ſecond Epiſtle is much in the Stile 
of the Angel Here. Finally Bretbren, Fare- 
well, be Perfect, be of good Comfort, be of One 
Mind, Live in Peace, and the God of Loue ani! 
Peace ſhall be with you. Adam had declar'd ” 
his Principles, Michael Approves them, but 
75 85 Practical Religion, which he gives an 
* of, and Epitomizes That in One 
ord Charity, Concluding All with Comfort, 
That the Man of God may be Perfict throughly 


Frurniſbed unto all Good Works. And Now Re- 


_ ſtor'd Man, Regenerated Man, 1s Happier . 
W 5 Mm 2 1 oy” 4 than . 


*% i 
= it 


8 
At 


531. = "4M xi 
than in Native Lage ene becauſe More Se- 
cure; Safe in Everlaſting Arms, Pure in Im- 
puted Righteouſneſs. O Death where is thy 
| n O Grave, where is thy Vittory? Such a 
Man waits not fhe Day of Reſpiration to the 
; 1325 ut, tis Come with him, for fo the Pure all 


s are Pure; and the Spirit it Self beareth . . 


Wien witneſs with Our __ that we are the Chil- 
OE. 7 ge 


388 this % 

427 0 NW a ; 

it was 4 Hill, XI. 377. 80 Parad. * wh 
: 33. 1 Nele Mount. 


589 — for the bour preciſe 

Preciſe, from Præciſus, Cut off, Ended, De- 
termin d; That Hour, ſo ended, Exacts our 
| Departure Demands it Peremtorily. 


592 — Flaming Sword 
See the Note on v. 643. 


UE boo the Great „ eee Her Seed to come 
Oer by the Womans Seed) on all Mankind. 
; Another of the Many Inſtances of Mzton's 

Conciſeneſs; however tis Sufficiently Intel- 


 Tigible, and That is the Main Uſe of Words. 


the Deliverance was to be Effected by the Seed 
n Won Gen iii. 15. *. = 


62⁰ This further Confolation yet Secure 
4 _ bengez 


She 


ET 


533 
4 b Secure of this yet-Furniee-: Com 


befides His 95505. and che 23 ious 
Dreams, v. 011, 595; 367 | 


ar. — and from {he Other El 
Thatmention'd XI. 210. for This ſee 377. 


| 629 Gliding Meteorous 
as a Meteor, Aloft ita. So the Word Sig- 
nifies, Gliding above che Surface, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Black, Low-Creeping Miſt in 
which Sathan Wrapt himſelf, IX. 180. the Si- 
mile relates to the Gliding Motion of the An- 
gels, as a Miſt in That reſpect, nor as Gather- 
ing Ground af the Labourer's heel ; the Words 
Explain it So. 


634 — T orrid Heat, 
| and Vapour as the Libyan Air Aduft, 
Aduft, Scorch'd, Dry'd. ew a Sultry 
Steam. Latin. Hor. pd. III. 1 


Ne tantus unquam fiderum 17 it Va 
Stticuleſes ; Avali, or 


637 in either hand 


Gen. xix. 16. and while he Lingered the Men = 


laid bold upon bis Hand, and upon the hand 0 
bis Wife, and upon the Hand of his two Daug 
ters, the Lord being Merciful unto bim: 45 ä 
they brought him forth, f 


643 Flaming Brand | | 
. as v. 633. and XI. 120, This Word Brand 
I im plies 


5 . | A | | 
implies not nc mean by. it, 
but a very great Sword, Such as the Cham- . . 
 Pions us d in former times. Brando in Italian 

is the Poetic Word for Such a One, and Thence 
Doubtleſs Milton has taken it. See Spenſ. V. 


J. 9. Ariglo. XVIII. Sz. 43, and G er 


Ibid. — be Cate n 

7 with Dreadful Faces en. and Fir 
Dreadful, Farbidding. Entrance not only 10 
Them, but to the Evil Angels, as XI. 123. 
Milton in Borrowing Images from the An- 
cients, Frequently either Raiſes them, or Ap- 
plies them more Nobly, or Both; As Here, 
though from One of the moſt Beautiful Ima- 
ges of Virgil, and the moſt Finely Apply d. 
This might have been taken Notice of through- 
out the Poem, but we have Induſtriouſly A- 
voided Citing Paſſages, as much as poſſible; 
Beſides I bis Part is Reſervd for a Future 
Work. What a Surprizing Picture is given 
Here I It Strikes the — — Nobly; as 
28 the Two Others, That Immediately Be- 
fore, and That with which the Poem Con- 

| « ue, es Touch with Exgeeding nen 


bes. They Handi in Band with Wandring Steps | 


and Slow, 
7 Kune Eden took their Solitarie Way... 
Theſc two lines are an Intire Period, as That 
from 640 to 645, They looking back, Se, as 
I lines following, Som. 1 N atural 6 


> 


— 


A 735 


They dropt, &c. their Spe were Wandving 


though Guided by Providence, for the Places 


appear d Unboſput table and Deſert, not Know- 
ing, nor Known by Tbem, XI. zog, and Soli- 
tarie, for though they were Company to Each 


Other, There was None that l be 80 to 


aun Nor Man, nor Angel. 


This laſt Circumſtance brings our r Progati- 


tors into the Condition in Which We Are, on 
. Even Ground with Us, Wandring in Doubt 
and Uncertainty; in Sorrow, but Recompens d 
with Comfort and Joy, always. under the Un- 
A Bye of Divine, Paternal Goodneſs ; 
and Intitled by Piety and Vertue to Eternal 
Happineſs,” through Chri/?: and Herein | 

art the Repreſentatives of all their Poterie, 
and Every Une of Us in particular; now T 
and Wee Stand no longer on the Sandy Foun- 


dation of Our Own Righteouſneſs but on God's 


Paternal Goodneſs, who knoweth dur Frame, 
awho remembereth that we are but Duſs. a Hap- 


pier State than That of Eden. 
There are two Ways of Juſtifying God's 
Diſpenſations with regard to the Eels we Suf- 


fer, or Ne ta. One is upon the Prin- 


ciple of N whichExcfdes Puniſhment, 


and Suppoſes 4 Univerſal, Paternal Indulgence * 


to All Creatures i Acting, or Moving, or be- 


and Capacities; thè ther on that of Liberty, 
whereby came Sin, Moral Evil, and its Con- 


ſequences, Pain, Grief, &c. Milton has Wiſely 


Choſen the Later, and ſhewn that God is not 


the 
E 


ing Mov'd, accofaing their Several Natures - 


— 


1 
* 
8 
4 
4 
"4 
© ad + 
7 .* 


* 


1 


* 


ted, and the Ways of God are Fuſtiſy d to 


n 


che Author of Beil; that our Sufferings are 


due n Own Trasd greſfions, and that Hap- : 
lde 


2 


-Goodneds, through Him that Loved us, and 


Waſhed us fron: Gur Sin in bis own Blood. 


(Rev. 1. 5. a 1 3 
Thus, ee tou the Original of Evil, 


Church of God; Eternal-Providence is 


the Hiſtory of Human Nature, and of the 


er us Underraken at the Agony on this Di- 


vine Poem. V 


4 And Thus che Poem is 0 Complearz Me More 80 
t 


ned, as it 
i Superiour to Them in — Dignity of the 


chan che Thed, the Odyſſey, or 


'SubjeQ; it's Coticern roUs; and in-the Subli- 


mith oft its Thoughts, Uriattainable bur by the 


Aſſiſtance of the Chxiſtian Revelation, on a 
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cCount of the Cauſes, we Hope it would Al- 


low of them as Our Sufficient Excuſe; the 
Text of Milton. is not ſo Exactly Correſpon- 
dent with the Edition of 74 as we Intended, 
and as was Thought bad been done when 
what is in p. clxxiv. of the Introductory Diſ- 
courſe was Written; the Words indeed are 
hardly ever Wrong, the Pointing my 
Eſpecially in what is Material, but the 8 
ling Somtimes' Degenerates with the Leer 
Editions, - Moſtly in the Former Part of the 
Work. Theſe Inſtances However we thought 
Needleſs to give a Detail of, as Very Little, 
if at All Important to the Author 8 Senſe, or 
Our Explanations. . / kt 
nor did We when we Examin'd the Sheets 
from the Preſs take the Pains, or had Time 
A_—_— to Recurr to the Books and Paſlages 
r Cs or Referr to': Several Errors of 
T his Sort Therefore Eſcap'd Us Then; but 
by a Carefull Review they are Corrected, as 
will be Seen Preſently ; ; This was Abſolutely 7 
Neceſſary. 
As for Other Overſights, bating Here and 
There a Word Miſ-ſpelt, a Few: Inaccurate 
Pointings, and Want of Noting the Empha- 
lis by Great Letters, as our Way Generally is, 
N n | | They 
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They are as Rare as in Moſt Printed Books, 

the Moſt Material of all theſe Several Kinds 

of Errata are Specify'd ; the Reſt are left to 

the Judgment and Candour of thoſe wha 
ſhall do us the Honour to Read us, 

We have Subjoyn'd Some Few — 06 han 
and Additions, Improvements'tis hop'd, which 
will be Acceptable. if Theſe Effects of our 
Great Labour and Study in This Noble and 
Uſefull Undertaking is 80 in the main; As 
will Alſo be the 3 Index of - 
Principal Subjects of Paradiſe Lot, and the 
We Dog View of the Whole Poe IIe 
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when at no greates 


Black Fire v. 67. Diſtance than he 
20. „ aker VI. r. 51. 865. was now from It.) 
229. 23. 483, and 115 
+ 5: ae Fg cu 234. Antepen.del.Changeable. 
F | 205. 18. — part Smells and 
er l. 2. Add ears; and as, &c. 
Wh Aſtarte, Queen of} 266. 18. Add. V. 98. See the 
Heaven, with Cre- Note on II. 
ent Horns; Al arte 273. at the bot. A . See 
is Venus who is ſeen, IV. 989. 
as the Moon, ew, 280. 12. del. See further the 
Full, Waning. 8 8 III. 385. 
446. Thammuz is Another 289. 16. del. calls the 
Name of Adonis , on 42 then re- 
whoſe Death was ain'd the Half of 
Annually Comme- | Thoſe, : 
| morated, 295. 16. r,—Digr * 
77. 7 5. Add See a mo 
| the Note on V.711. piece of Hiſtory, an 2 
112. 3. del. Heb. i. 6. . our firſt Parents Liſ- 
117. ult. r. v. 1. 8 55 VI. 681. ten with, &c. 
| | 335. ult. Add. as I. 201. 
128. 16. ” 352. 12, after 72 Add, of 
164. at the ee, Add This Bock.), 
opal L 668. 355 * after 548. Add. of 
167. I. 9. Add xxiv. 5. „This Book.) 
ts 0 her Star, Add and 357. 25. r. talking with God 
| - -» Phoſphorus (Gr. ) La- ſtands under a Bur- 
cifer (Lat.) Bringer then His, &c. 
Es of Light, when, &c.|365. 8. after Inſpiration Add 
175. Antepenult. Add See the | (XI. 115.) 
| ote on v. 361. off 368. 4. r. See the Same Poet 
This Book. II. 741. 
195. penult. Add, to v. 26, 398. 23. r. New to Him and 
197. 16. r. Chiefly in Dreams. that 'tis, &c. 
200. 18. del. Bright. | | 400. 10. r. follow, in Deſtruc- 
207. 21. with * tion or Ruin, Him, 
209. 14:37: not a Pri 4 &c. 
"0 Planet. * 403. 6. del. have been. 
10. aſter I. 14. Add. S0 422. Antepen. Inſtead of Job 
Milton calls the viii. 30. read Il. v. 
Stars 1 V. 667. | 1. (Marg.) 
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a Cor fel Parents in eff Bos 378. nee e 
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the Serpent. 419. 8 
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Angel Gabriel. 486. 
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| of the Earth Kalas 494 
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151 The Pal of Ma i e ber by the Ct hnd 

Malice of the Apoſtate Angels, who are deſcribed in 

te Condition they Were Immediately after their be- (= 

| ing driven out of Heav'n. a Horrid Scene of the Infer- | 

1 uf Habuation. They rouze 41 Conſul 

2 is to be done, reſolve Erl See * Ae by the 
eclares 


the Event and the Remedy. Satan ret his 
w. Defigh ; Arrives at this Our Earth, 4 and Contrives 
bow to. effect Man's Ruin. Paradiſe deſcrib'd, and 
87 therein the two firſt Pair, and their Bliſsful State, 
v. An Angel is ſent to warn them of their Danger, 
Who alſo gives them an Account of the Rebellion of 
VI. thoſe: who Apoſtatiz d. 5 Deſcribes the War in Hea- 
VII. ven. and the World's. Creation. ® Adam tells his 
VI Own Story. the Original of Eve, and their Marriage, 
IX. and Mutual Happineſs in Love. 9 The Temptation 
X. and Fall. 10 Mercy promis'd td Man. the Earth 
XI. Chang d. Our firſt Parents Diſtręſſt. 11 and Re- 
pent, and are Comforted by an Angel ſent for that 
XII. - way and to relate by Viſion and ** Diſcourſe the 
H ory of the Church from thence to the Wars 
Diſſolution. but are Expell'd Paradiſe. 


' to Thy Vaſt Thought, Moni des, S s 
Maro, to Thy Lov'd Song,. Our Deity, ; 
| Beyond' the Stars will your Parnaſſus riſe : | * 
nor This to Us Eternal Fate denyes, a 
Paradiſe Loft That True Sublime Supplyes. 
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